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LORD DERBY. 


T would perhaps have been judicious to defer the political 
I obituary of Lord Dersy until he had actually resigned, 
but the temptation of dealing with an interesting subject has 
been too strong for eager biographers to resist. The certain 
or probable retirement of a conspicuous political leader natu- 
rally suggests reflections on his character and influence, as 
well as on the time during which he has been concerned in 
public affairs; but it is far more agreeable to enter on the 
discussion when there is reason to hope that Lord Dersy may 
still be able to resume his political activity. Notwithstanding 
the frequent changes of English Governments, the office of 
First Minister has, by some curious accident, remained a 
close monopoly. In two-and-twenty years there have been 
seven Cabinets, and only four Prime Ministers. Lord Dersy 
and Lord Russe.1, both of whom entered public life more 
than forty years ago, are the only living statesmen who have 
held the highest office under the Crown. It was perhaps 
fortunate for the Whig leader that his more brilliant 
and eloquent rival broke off from his early party rela- 
tions before the death of Lord Atruorp; for the Mr. 
SrantEY of 1834, with equal advantages of birth and con- 
nexion, and second only to Sir Ropert Peex in Parlia- 
mentary position, could scarcely have been postponed even to 
the most genuine representative of hereditary and orthodox 
Liberalism. The two chief legislative achievements of Lord 
Dersy’s long career were accomplished when he was still the 
colleague of Lord Grey. The Irish system of national educa- 
tion has always been associated with his name, and his more 
recent followers have long since forgotten that he introduced 
the measure by which several Irish bishoprics were sup- 
pressed. As Secretary for the Colonies, he was the organ 
of the Cabinet in carrying the abolition of slavery, and the 
grant of 20,000,000/. to the planters of the West Indies 
and of Mauritius. During the same period he was ene of 
the most powerful speakers in the House of Commons, and 
he was especially conspicuous as the daring and formida- 
ble antagonist of O’ConneLL. ‘The phrase of alliterative 
abuse by which the great demagogue avenged himself for 
constant vexation and occasional defeat has sometimes been 
unfairly quoted as a proof that Mr. StanLey was acrimonious 
and unpopular. An offensive nickname was the inevitable 
result of a conflict with O’ConneLL or with Conperr. The 
agitators of the present day are as eloquent as one of those 
politicians, and probably honester than either, but they no 
longer appeal to the humorous instincts of their followers. 
Having never in his later years been conspicuous for pru- 
dence, Lord Derny has perhaps not felt serious remorse for 
occasional bursts of violence in his youth. The famous 
harangue delivered from the table at Brooks's, after the 
defeat of the first Reform Bill, was inconsistent with the 
character of a Tory Prime Minister only as youth is for the 
most part inconsistent with maturity and age. 

Lord Sran.ev’s secession from the Whigs on the question 
of the Appropriation Clause proved to be the first step in a 
natural transition to the purest form of party Conservatism. 
In 1834 he still held back from a coalition with Sir Robert 
Peri; but as the memory of the Reform contest faded in the 
distance, he gradually became the staunch ally of his former 
Opponent. ‘I'he great knowledge and capacity of his chief 
reduced him to the rank of a subordinate in the Cabinet 
of 1841; but as Pee. gradually inclined to more Liberal 
Opinions, the hopes of the Conservatives were fixed on 
their zealous convert, and when the party was split in two 
by the repeal of the Corn-laws, Lord Sran.ey naturally 
succeeded _to the post of leader, which he has since held 
without dispute. Both from his own temperament, and 
10 conformity with the traditions of his generation, he has 
been always inclined to make the predominance of his 
his principal object. Sir RoBert Pee, with a cooler nature 


and a more comprehensive intellect, although he had formed 
a party and created a majority with unexampled skill, used 
his supremacy, as soon as he had secured it, exclusively for 
the benefit of the country. Lord Dersy, like Lord Russext, 
always considered a Parliamentary victory rather as a coveted 
prize than as a condition of practical activity. Mr. GLap- 
stone has learned half the lesson which was taugl#by 
the example of PreL, in looking solely to adminis#®4ve 
and legislative utility, without stopping from time to titB to 
count his forces. It was not till Sir Rosert Peet had formed 
a great party, and hopelessly defeated opposition, that he 
began his fruitful course of economical experiments. Lord 
Joun RusseE.t, though he was not devoid of patriotic feeling, 
sincerely identified the success of his party with the welfare 
of the country. Lord Dersy, not perhaps believing pro- 
foundly in the efficacy of legislation, seems in later years to 
have regarded political contests as he may have thought 
of his contemporaneous efforts at Ascot and Newmarket. 
Although he was personally indifferent to the possession 
of office, he liked to win for himself and his associates ; 
and his partial success has been analogous to the question- 
able triumphs of a second competitor in a race on the tech- 
nical disqualification of a speedier rival. Although he has 
been three times Prime Minister, Lord Dersy has never 
commanded a majority in the House of Commons, and on 
each occasion he has succeeded to office as an inevitable alter- 
native. His first appointment was caused by Lord Joun Rus- 
seLL’s blunder in quarrelling with Lord Patmerston, and his 
second by Lord Patmerston’s reckless abuse of the security 
which he seemed to have attained when his supporters swept 
the constituencies at the general election of 1857. On the 
third occasion Lord Dersy was indebted to Mr. Giapstone for 
the opportunity of attempting to retrieve his former failures. 
A majority of eighty bequeathed by Lord Patmerstoy to his 
successors had, by the unskilful maneuvres of a few months, 
become hopelessly “ clubbed,” and Lord Dersy, with Mr. 
DisrakELt, had only to occupy an undefended position. 

It is not the time to discuss Lord Dersy’s latest political 
acts, except so far as he has himself explained his motives. 
With perfect candour, and with evident unconsciousness of the 
questionable nature of his avowal, he has frequently stated 
that he had determined not to be ejected from office a third 
time on the issue which had proved fatal to his two former 
Administrations. Moralists of another school might hold that 
twenty abdications or expulsions from power were preferable 
to an entire change of political principles and conduct ; but an 
ingenious casuist might easily devise an apology for proce¢- 
ings which seemed, to the simpler mind of Lord Der’ , to 
require no excuse. On many former occasions he hs lis- 
played imperfect sensitiveness to considerations which’. ald 
have restrained more cautious statesmen, if not from doubtful 
acts, at least from unn declarations. He had nothing 
to gain by telling the Italians, in a familiar quotation, that 
they ranked with men only as curs and turnspits ranked 
with dogs; and he gratuitously alienated the support of Mr. 
DisrakLt’s Irish recruits by proposing, in vernacular phrase, 
to muzzle the Roman Catholics. Carelessness and laxity of 
expression are defects in statesmen, and yet the temper which 
they indicate is in itself not unpopular. Perfect art, in political 
discussion as elsewhere, conceals itself, combining, according 
to the Italian precept, impenetrable thoughts with an open 
countenance; but occasional recklessness in minor matters 
repels confidence less than minutely ostentatious anxiety to 
avoid all cause of offence. It seemed natural that an orator 
who was always vigorous and often witty should sometimes 
deviate into rashness. 

Nearly all the recent comments on Lord Dersy’s life and 
character have been written in a friendly spirit. His defects 
are at least as conspicuous as Mr. GLapstone’s whimsical per- 
versities; but they are less irritating, perhaps because they 
seem to be less wilful. Criticisms on RvusseELt almost 
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always betray the feelings which are naturally provoked by a 
certain narrow self-complacency both in his wiser and his less 
bes acts. Lord Dersy, whatever may have been the faults 
of his career, has not been either conceited or sophistical. A 
late eulogist symbolized one of his claims to popularity in the 
odd, though accurate, statement that he was fond of horses. 
It has always been conventionally understood that a fami- 
liarity with the stable induces a generous laxity of moral 
theory and practice, which is more agreeable to the general 
taste than puritanical strictness, Inferior persons establish no 
additional title to respect by engaging in the speculations of 
the Turf; but a Minister who keeps a racing stud conciliates 
public feeling by the implied admission that he pretends to be 
no better than his neighbours. A certain sharpness which is 
carried to excess in the betting-ring is the only intellectual 
quality which a considerable part of this community either 
understands or values. Lord Dery is capable of chuckling 
at the oversight of an adversary, or even at a minor display of 
ingenuity on his own part; but as in greater matters he 
has never been a cunning or tricky intriguer, his little 
triumphs in debate or management are generally further 
rewarded by the applause of the bystanders. Perhaps the most 
popular of all Lord Dersy’s gifts consists in the aggregate of 
advantages which he enjoys. A virtuous man struggling with 
adversity ‘is a sight for the gods; but men take far more 
pleasure in watching the favourites of nature and of for- 
tune. The combination which placed one of the most accom- 
plished of modern orators at the head of a wealthy family 
of high rank and ancient lineage secured the sympathy of 
social equals and of intellectual rivals. In some respects, 
Lord Dersy had a fair start with competitors of humbler 
station, for the rank which provides exceptional opportunities 
at the same time diminishes the stimulus to exertion. If 
success had been less easy and less early, Lord Dery would 
perhaps have studied social and political questions more 
deeply, though it may be doubted whether increased wisdom 
and knowledge would have strengthened the confidence of his 
party. In one accident of felicity Lord Drrsy stands alone, 
for no Minister on the eve of certain or possible retirement 
has listened to a discussion whether he should be succeeded 
by his son. The hereditary chance of office is the more re- 
markable as the respective qualities of Lord Drrsy and Lord 
Sraney are different and even opposite. 


LORD RUSSELL AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


ORD RUSSELL’S pamphlet on Ireland illustrates in a 
very curious manner the relation he bears to the party of 
which he has long been the nominal head. It brings into strong 
relief both his good and his bad points as a party leader. It 
is indeed the work of a party leader rather than of a statesman, 
and indicates not so much what England should do with 
Ireland, as what the Liberal party should do this Session. 
No one can read it and not see that it reveals some at least of 
the qualities which fairly entitle a man to hold the position 
which Lord RusseLu has attained. There is more spirit in 
the composition than might have been expected by those who 
are familiar with Lord Russexx’s literary style; and if there 
is no great width or originality in the views announced, still 
there is much common sense, a considerable amount of infor- 
mation, and an appreciation of the fact that it is of no use 
writing on Ireland now except to propose some definite prac- 
ticable change. There is, too, a sincerity of interest in the 
subject that makes itself felt; and the reader is justifiably re- 
minded throughout that Lord Russeu has not taken up Ireland 
all of a sudden, but has been combating the Protestant ascend- 
ancy all his life. This exhibits Lord Russext in his very best 
light. It is quite true that, within the narrow limits of the old 
Whig school, he has been working for nearly half a century in 
exactly the same direction, and is saying now what he said 
thirty years ago about the Established Church. So far as he 
is a Liberal at all, he is a very ardent and a very sound 
Liberal, and works like a man for his party and his cause. In 
the next place, he has that qualification for party leadership 
which is given by a hearty love of a good party fight. Age 
does not seem to have in any way dimmed the delight with 
which he says a good slashing, even if perfectly irrelevant, 
thing against the Tories. He actually takes up a page of a 
pamphlet on Ireland in order to draw an elaborate parallel 
illustrating the difference between Whigs and Tories from 
the history of what is going on in Abyssinia. In this parallel 
the Whigs are the skilful, bold engineers who make a road 
in an unknown country; the Tories are the mules and 
donkeys who rush up the good road thus made for them, and 


| 


bray with delight at finding themselves so quickly and easily 
at the top. We smile as we read it—not at the parallel itself 
which is in the last degree far-fetched, but at the oddity of an 
ex-Prime Minister upwards of seventy years of age honestly 
thinking it good fun to write of political opponents in this way, 
Lastly, he is, and always has been, a generous friend. Jj 
is now his pleasure to befriend Mr. Guapstong, and he speaks 
of Mr. Guapstone in the handsomest way. It is not for 
him in his old age, it is for Mr. Guapsronr, in the prime 
of life and in the full possession of all his powers, to lead jn 
the attack on the Irish Church. Aware that some doubt 


might still linger in the minds of his followers whether Mr. 


Guapstone or he is to be considered henceforth the leader of 
the Liberal party, he makes over to Mr. GLapsTonE such 
claims to the leadership as he may be thought to possess, and 
in the frankest and most cordial manner he instals Mr, 
Guapstone as the leader of the party. Lord Russety has 
always been a good friend. Although a dangerous and 
slippery colleague, and cut off from a living knowledge of the 
world by his distaste for general society, he is yet a warm 
friend where he is a friend at all. His desire to aid his 
relations in their very proper ambition to rise in different 
branches of the public service has always amounted to a 
passion, and he is even ready, as he showed in the case 
of the Bishop of Herrrrorp, to encounter obloquy and 
opposition rather than not do a man a good turn when 
his fancy bids him do it. It is quite in accordance 
with his previous career that, having made up his mind to 
behave in a friendly manner to Mr. Guapstonr, he should 
have erred rather on the side of extravagance in the terms of 
admiration which he bestows on his friend. The reputation 
of being a good friend is one of great value to a party leader. 
It knits to him men who do not in the least aspire to his 
friendship, and even some of those who object to the form in 
which the friendship is occasionally exhibited. If we remem- 
ber that Lord RusseEtt has been, after his kind, a sensible and 
yet determined Liberal for a longer term than any other public 
man now alive, that he is a pugnacious opponent, that he is a 
warm friend, and that he is the son of a Duke, we shall probably 
come to the conclusion that he has been reasonably entitled to 
the leadership which, happily for himself and every one else, 
he has now resigned. 


But he is, and always has been, singularly deficient in 
judgment. He has never really understood his party, and 
has always been creating more difficulties than he has re- 
moved. What is the upshot of his farewell pamphlet? It 
is that the Liberal party under Mr. Giapstone should at 
once, in the present Session, without losing a day, begin a 
fierce and determined attack on the Irish Church. He will 
not hear of waiting another Session. He is for immediate 
action. Lord Sran.ey talked of waiting a little to see what 
should be done for Ireland. This policy was but a Bristol 
stone, while Lord RusseLt wants to give the public the real 
diamond. And an uncommonly curious sort of gem it is that 
he offers. He wants Mr. Guiapstone all of a sudden to make 
up his mind what is to be done with the revenues of the 
Irish Church, to commit his party to the advocacy of this 
particular scheme, and to force it upon the House of Com- 
mons and the Ministry. No advice could be more dis- 
astrous, and it is only innocuous because it is wholly out of 
the power of Mr. GLapsrone to follow it even if he wished. 
Far from helping his friend by this pamphlet, he would be 
doing him the greatest harm if its publication should lead 
the world to suppose that Mr. Guapsrone means seriously 
to do as he is advised. As an amusement of the study, and 
as affording an opportunity of taunting the Tories with their 
readiness to be converted in a moment to anything, a paml- 
phlet recommending an immediate attack on the Irish Chureh 
is harmless enough; but in real life the policy it recom- 
mends would necessarily fail, Lord Russi has got it into 
his head that the business of the leader of the Opposition 
is to be always springing a succession of little mines 


under the feet of the Ministry. If a leader does this, the . 


rest of the party will, he believes, enter willingly into the 
fun and join in the scheme; and then, if any mine explodes 
harmlessly, the party and its leader are only where they were; 
and if the mine blows up the Ministry, then all is Joy 
and jollity. No conception of political life can be more fatile 
and unreal. A party and its leader which, when in Opposi- 
tion, is constantly making ineffectual little attacks on @ 


Ministry, by no means stays as it is. On the contrary, it is 


continually losing ground and reputation. If Lord Russell 
could learn anything from experience adverse to himself, he 
might have learnt. thus much from the summary manner 19 
which his numerous Resolutions in the House of Lords have 
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been snubbed alike by his friends and his enemies. It is to 
be observed that Lord Russet, does not propose that Mr. 
GuapsTonE should force on a change of Ministry, and then 

pound Lord Russety’s scheme for dealing with the 

ish Church with the weight and responsibility of a 
Premier, but he is merely to announce it in the Commons. 
Mr. DisrAEL! is instantly to adopt it, and the Tories are to 
rush through another rapid conversion and sanction it without 
debate. ‘The very reason which Lord Russext assigns for 
getting the matter carried through in this Session is that in 
the next Parliament the Tories may not be so pliable. There 
js only one word we can find for all this. It is absolutely 
childish. Supposing Mr. Disrartt does not yield, but stands 
upon the ground that time for further discussion ought to be 
given, and that so important a matter ought not to be decided 
by a moribund Parliament. Would the House be with him or 
against him on this preliminary point? Most decidedly it would 
be with him. Individual members have not made up their minds 
what to do with the Irish Church, and what is of much more im- 

rtance they know that their constituents have not made up 
their minds, so that they do not know what line it will be safest 
to take. It also seems a proper compliment to the residuum 
now admitted to the franchise to wait to know what are its 
peculiar views as to Ireland; and members will be very glad 
to pay this compliment, since, for other reasons, it is con- 
venient to wait. The consequence of Mr. Giapstone taking 
his kind friend’s advice would not be to damage either the 
Irish Church or the Ministry, but to endanger still more 
seriously than it is endangered at present his leadership of his 
party. 

Nothing is more striking, in the whole of Lord RussE.t’s 
pamphlet, than the ignorance it betrays of the real state of the 
Liberal party. Any one who read it and did not know the 
recent history of English politics would imagine, as Lord 
RussELL evidently imagines, that if a scheme is proposed by 
Lord RusseLL and adopted by Mr. Giapstone it forthwith 
becomes the creed of the party to which they belong, and 
will be warmly supported by the votes and speeches of the 
party as a body. ‘There is not a shadow of truth in this 
assumption. The Liberal party is difficult to lead, and 
becomes more difficult every year to lead, because its 


_ members insist on thinking for themselves, and because Liberal- 


ism means such a vast variety of things, and ranges from 
Socialism to a feeble preference for Whig landowners. To 
give six-eighths of the revenues of the Irish Church to the 


' Catholics may be a bad thing or a good thing, but it is a 


proposal to which the bulk of the Liberal party are by no 
means prepared to commit themselves. It is true that in 
the course of time the Liberals will have to assume a dis- 
tinct attitude towards Ireland and the Irish Church, and 
that, when that time is come, individual members of the 
party will feel themselves obliged to waive their own 
private inclinations, and to go with their party, if its 
policy towards Ireland is at all to their taste. But how 
will the general policy of the party be settled? By 
the adoption of a cut-and-dry scheme emanating from Lord 
and Mr. Guapstone? Most certainly not. Mr. 
Giapstoxe is entirely powerless unless he acts in concert 
with a considerable number of men with whom Lord Rus- 
SELL’s recommendations are of no intrinsic value whatever. 
Mr. Giapstong, if he is to carry great measures, must have 
the support of the Whig landowners, but he must also have 
the support of Mr. Brigur, Mr. Mitt, and Mr. Lowe. Men 
who have minds so independent, who have achieved so high a 
Parliamentary position, and who are so indispensable to 
a strong Liberal Ministry, must exercise their influence in 
the preparation of any great measure of which they are 
asked to share the responsibility. If they were in 
the same Cabinet with Mr. Guapstone, they might each 
have to give up something of what they wished to see 
carried, but they would aid in framing a general scheme to 
which they would all adhere. But while they and Mr. 
GLapstonE are in Opposition, such a conference and admix- 
ture of opinions and views is impossible. ‘Thus we are 
brought round to the very obvious conclusion that it is the 
Ministry, not the Opposition, that ought to deal with the 
Irish Church, whereas what Lord Russet wants is exactly 
the reverse. He wishes that the Opposition should introduce 
the measure, and control its whole scheme and scope, and that 


the Ministry should only be official instruments for turning it 


into an Act of Parliament. ‘This will never do, and if this 
had been the way in which the engineers had made the road 
in Abyssinia, the donkeys and mules would be still drinking 
Condensed water in Annesley Bay. 
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MAYO discharged with the formal 
duty of moving for a renewed Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Bill. On ‘such occasions a Minister ought always to 
express a decorous aversion to the remedy, while, in common 
with the House, he really laments the prevalence of the 
disease. The writ of habeas corpus, or rather the consti- 
tutional theory of which it is the result, operates in the 
United Kingdom, and in the British Empire even where the 
writ itself is temporarily suspended. On the Continent im- 
prisonment is ordinarily used for preventive purposes, or as 
a mode of procuring evidence of guilt; and, in the various 
democratic revolutions which have been attempted or effected, 
security against the infringement of personal liberty has 
almost always been forgotten in the list of projected reforms. 
During the American civil war the writ of habeas corpus was 
suspended in the Northern’ States, where there was no sus- 
picion of treasonable plots or of internal disturbance. An 
ostentatious conspiracy for the subversion of government and 
the confiscation of property in Ireland has rendered it neces- 
sary to arm the local authorities with the power of arresting 
dangerous persons. In the course of the year there has been 
one attempt at open insurrection ; there have been numerous 
attacks on policemen; and organized bodies in America, 
encouraged by the professed sympathy of high public func- 
tionaries, have repeatedly announced impending invasions 
and rebellions in Ireland. Seditious processions, incen- 
diary publications, and religious services held in honour 
of convicted murderers, have maintained constant uneasiness, 
and effectually checked the revival of prosperity ; Fe in the 
year 1867, and in the first month of 1868, only 265 persons 
were detained in custody under the exceptional powers of the 
Government; and, if the arrests caused by the outbreak in 
March are deducted, there remain 154. Of the whole 
number of 265, fifty have been prosecuted to conviction, and 
there must therefore have been evidence on which they could 
have been apprehended in the ordinary course of law. The 
number of those who have been acquitted is not stated, but 
at present only ninety-six prisoners are detained under the 
Act. Even the organs of Irish disaffection, and the political 
relates who affect in the same breath to condemn the Fenians 
and the English Government and nation, abstain from ac- 
cusing the Lorp-Lizurenant and his advisers of severity 
in the discharge of their duties. The temper and modera- 
tion which have been displayed exercise an influence over 
the most zealous apologists of the Manchester murderers, and 
Mr. Maaurre’s paper actually advises the Fenians not to use 
revolvers against isolated policemen, on the ground that the 
cause of the Fenians themselves may be damaged by gra- 
tuitous assassination. As Mr. G. F. Train was arrested in 
January, his name is included in Lord Mayo’s list, although 
the Irish Government found, on inquiry, that no danger was to 
be apprehended from his designs. There are probably a few 
more instances of similar mistakes; and yet it may be safely 
affirmed that no other civilized Government would, in a time 
of public danger, allow a foreign charlatan to traverse the 
country with impunity, for the purpose of delivering imper- 
tinent speeches against the national institutions. No English- 
man would find it possible to perpetrate similar follies in the 
United States, in France, or in Prussia; but Ireland, even 
when the Habeas Corpus Act is suspended, enjoys the liberty 
and the license which have long been traditional in England. 


America has contributed more than one-third of the 
conspirators who have been imprisoned at the discretion of 
the Government, and some of these victims of cosmopolitan 
patriotism are the citizens who are said, in numerous petitions 
and speeches, to be now languishing in British dungeons. 
General Sickuzs, lately addressing a large audience in sup- 
port of the claims of General Grant to the Presidency, 
asserted that the dissensions between Mr, Jonnson and the 
Congress were the cause of the neglect of the Government 
to demand the surrender of the Fenian prisoners; and 
similar pretensions to interfere with the administration of 
law in England and Ireland have been repeatedly avgwed 
in the House of Representatives and in the Senate. One 
of the reasons for approving the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus consists in the answer which is provided to the 
extravagant claims of American politicians. The Fenian 
adventurers from the are either English 
subjects or foreigners, and in either ca they are equall 
amenable to the laws which are tn 
Where any Pipe may be legally arrested on suspicion, there 
is no ground for remonstrance against a special exercise of the 


discretion of the Government. As usual, the Americans have 
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furnished precedents which might, if they were sound, justify 
far more arbitrary interference with the liberty of foreigners. 
Down to the Secession, coloured English subjects arriving as 
sailors at the port of Charleston were habitually detained in 
prison, under the law of South Carolina, as long as their 
vessels remained in port ; and, in answer to numerous remon- 
strances, the Federal Government declared that it had no 
power to interfere with the execution of the law. The 
restraint imposed ona few Americans, suspected on reasonable 
grounds of treasonable purposes, would be considered by an 
impartial judge more equitable than the imprisonment of 
unoffending foreign negroes. 


Lord Mayo’s analysis of the professions and occupations of 
the Fenian prisoners is, to a certain extent, satisfactory. Only 
11 out of 265 are occupiers of land, and it is probable that 
few of the American adventurers have formerly belonged to 
the class of farmers. Lord Durrerin has shown that only 
about two per cent. of recent emigrants have been tenants of 
land, and if the sons of emigrant farmers are included in the 
calculation, the proportion would still not exceed four or five 
per cent. In the great majority of cases, tenants giving up their 
holdings have been assisted by their landlords to emigrate, 
and in many instances they have professed entire satisfaction 
with the arrangements made for their comfort. Hundreds of 
emigrants of the same class have returned, after saving money 
in America, to become prosperous occupiers of farms large 
enough to provide them with comfortable subsistence, or, with 
less advantage to the commpnity, to become petty landlords. 
Only in a very small number of cases has emigration been 
caused by the cruelty or cupidity of the landowner, and the 
resentment against England which is undoubtedly cherished 
has been mainly caused by agitation. If any considerable 
number of Irish Americans wished to recover their former 
holdings by force, they would encounter the uncompromising 
hostility of the present occupiers of the land. Disaffection 
in Ireland amalgamates with American animosity, but the 
malcontents on the spot have little in common with their 
instigators and ringleaders. The measures which are proposed 
by various parties for the redress of Irish grievances might 
possibly have reconciled the eleven farmers who have been 
arrested to the institutions of their country, and it is barely 
imaginable that political and ecclesiastical changes would 
convert some of the rebel clerks and artisans into loyal sub- 
jects; but the ninety-six visitors from America would not 
have found that the blustering hostility of which they have 
made themselves exponents would be mitigated by any possible 
concession. The Irish in the United States probably first 
cultivated hostility to England for the purpose of acquiring 
political influence in a community which has professed the 
same sentiments from the time when it attained independent 
existence. Under the influence of unscrupulous and ignorant 
leaders, the Irish citizens and immigrants have gradually 
taught themselves to believe that they were victims of oppres- 
sion, and it unfortunately happened that the obsolete penal 
laws gave a colour to charges which in their own cases were 
flagrantly unjust. It was not until they had ceased to suffer 
persecution that the Irish Roman Catholics thought of emi- 
grating. 

In the last century, while the more enterprising Protestants 
sometime sought a home in America, the inhabitants of the 
South and West clung obstinately to their homes, and the 
pressure of population had not yet become strong enough 
to overcome their tenacious resistance to change. ‘lhe emi- 
gration which has produced Fenianism as one of its results 
dates from the famine of 1845 and 1846, which in its turn 
was caused by the fixity of tenure generally established in 
Ireland during the previous generation. Estates let on lease 
for sixty or eighty years were extravagantly sub-divided, and 
the cultivation of potatoes rendered it possible to subsist on a 
little patch of land. The failure of the national food neces- 
sarily caused a universal collapse, and the great material im- 
provement which has since been attained is not yet commonly 
recognised. The reduction of population which was abso- 
lutely indispensable in the absence of extensive commerce and 
manufacturing industry unluckily happens to be injurious 
to the Roman Catholic clergy; but the Fenians, as such, 
have no definite grievances, and their policy is limited to 
the gratification of revenge, or rather of wanton hatred. 
It would seem, from Lord Mayo’s statistics, that their hold 
on the sympathies of the people is neither firm nor widely 
extended, although it would be idle to pretend that there 
is no disaffection in Ireland. If the present agitation can 
be suppressed or tided over, the conspirators of ten or twenty 
years hence will probably be even less successful. By 
that time some apparent wrongs will be redressed, and if 


tranquillity is maintained the prosperity of Ireland wil] 
almost certainly have increased. One of the greatest im- 
pediments to the improvement of the country is the growin 

readiness of politicians to adopt the quack contrivances pan 
which Lord Sraney lately protested. The arbitrary transfer 
of property, however unjust, may at some times and in some 
countries increase the national wealth by the substitution of 
thrifty cultivators for careless landlords; but, unless Irish 
nature suddenly changes, the confiscation of Irish propert 

would at once reproduce the economical condition whic 

culminated in the famine. Mr. Bricut’s more moderate 
experiment would produce little effect, because sellers at 
present have no difficulty in finding purchasers, at high prices, 
for small plots of land. The difliculty is, not to break up 
estates, but to convert occupiers into owners; and in the 
absence of stringent legislation the little village capitalist 
will outbid the small farmer for the sake of becoming a petty 
landlord. If the Fenians would allow the investment of 
capital in Ireland, exclusive reliance on the land as the means 
of support would gradually disappear. ae 


THE SCOTCH REFORM BILL, 


O one on this side of the Tweed can pretend to feel any 
great interest in the Scotch Reform Bill. It raises no 
question of principle, and the questions which it does raise in 
the anxious minds of Scotch members are of too local a 
character to awaken much emotion in Southern breasts. The 
main feature in the Bill is, of course, the reduction of the 
franchise, and in all essential points the Bill on this head 
follows the precedent of the English Act of last Session. A 
rating household suffrage in boroughs, and a 12/. rating 
qualification in counties, are its leading features. One or two 
Scotch members raised the familiar objection to what used at 
one time to be called the principle of making the personal 
payments of rates essential. These objections are excellent 
objections in themselves. No one now affects to think that 
the payment of rates carries any principle with it, and if 
the rating clauses of the English Act give any annoyance to 
electors, or interfere in any serious way with the social ar- 
rangements of the inhabitants of boroughs, they may be swept 
away by a new Parliament. But it is not to be supposed 
that the battle of last Session is to be fought over again this 
Session for the sake of the Scotch. Rating clauses have been 
thought good enough for England, and so they must do, for 
the moment, for Scotland also. Theoretically, it seems absurd 
to create an artificial impediment to the franchise which 
we know to be fruitful of petty annoyances, and which 
cannot exist for more than a very short time. But if the 
Scotch wish for a Reform Bill this Session, they must be con- 
tent with what the present House of Commons will give them, 
and it certainly will not give them what it refused to 
England. Whether the Scotch have a Reform Bill or not this 
Session is really of very little importance, for they know that 
they can always have one whenever they are inclined to put 
themselves on the same footing with Englishmen. They may, 
if they please, wait until the rating clauses are abolished in 
England, and probably their patience would not be very 
severely tried. The effects of a Reform Bill in Scotland 
will, it may be expected, be very insignificant. All the 
boroughs, with scarcely any exception, not only return Libe- 
rals, but staunch Liberals, not troubled with crotchets, and 
steady, ardent supporters of their party, whether in office 
or out. ‘The lowering of the borough franchise will perhaps 
scarcely affect the seat of a single Scotch member. The 
counties will still return Conservatives where the great land- 
lords happen to be of the opinions of the present Government. 
It is, therefore, for the sake of symmetry, rather than with the 
view of working any great practical change, that a Reform 
Bill for Scotland is proposed. In a calm, phlegmatic way, 
however, the Scotch seem to wish for a Reform Bill, and they 
are assured by all their representatives that they are far more 
fit for the exercise of political power than the English are. It 
so, let them have their Reform Bill by all means, and the 
measure meted out to England last year shall be meted out to 
them without grudging this year. 

All this is so obvious, that the whole discussion turned on 
what Mr. Disragti termed the minor details of the Bill. 
There was nothing else to discuss; and as Scotch members 
could scarcely receive a Scotch Reform Bill ia perfect silence, 
they naturally talked about the portions of the Bill which really 
afforded matter for debate. And even on what, comparatively 
speaking, may be termed trivial points, there is, when the 
interests of individuals and localities are affected, a great deal 
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to say. The Scotch assert that they are entitled to more mem- 
bers than they have at present. Twenty-five was the figure 
at which they first put their proper increase, but their claims 
have now dwindled down to fifteen. The Government offers 
them seven, and out. of this offer arise the two questions, 
whether these additional seven seats are to be gained by 
increasing the members of the House, or by disfranchising 
English boroughs; and secondly, whether the Government 
has hit on the right scheme of distributing these seven seats 
when the mode of their creation has been decided. Mr. Dis- 
paELI says that he considers it impossible to persuade English- 
men to let the seven seats be taken from England, and given 
to Scotland. So the number of the House must be increased, 
or the Scotch will practically fail to get any more repre- 
sentatives. Mr. in what Mr. called 
his “ progress through the Palatinate,” expressed a contrary 
opinion, and pronounced it to be far preferable that the 
requisite number of seats should be taken from English 
boroughs. It appears to us a question on which two diver- 
t opinions may be very fairly and sensibly entertained. 
But, directly Reform comes in any way on the field, all percep- 
tion that there are many minor points on which honest men 
may differ seems to be totally forgotten. It was with some- 
thing of a sneer that Mr. Giapstone’s “ progress through the 
“ Palatinate” was spoken of. What is meant by this? Mr. 
GLaDsTONE is one of the foremost, if not the foremost, man 
in English public life, and he represents a very important 
constituency. Why should he not be at liberty to visit the 
chief towns of the county division which he represents; and 
why should he not say, if he pleases, that it is better 
not to increase the unwieldy numbers of the House, but 
to satisfy Scotland at the expense of the tiny decaying 
boroughs of Southern England? The very people who join 
in the sneer at Mr. GLapsrone are the first to oppose any dis- 
sent from their own crotchets. Mr. Grauam, who raised such 
great hopes two years ago, sinks at once to a mediocre poor 
creature when he ventures to say that the principle of 
the representation of minorities by giving a third mem- 
ber, according to the scheme adopted last year, should not 
be extended to Scotland. It is idle to talk in this way. 
Much is to be said for, and much is to be said against, both 
the giving a special representative to the minority of large 
towns and the increasing the House of Commons. Of course, on 
these as on all other questions of practical politics, it is neces- 
sary to form an opinion one way or the other. We think that the 
scheme adopted last year for the representation of minorities 
was a mistake, and that the best way to satisfy Scotland is to 
increase the numbers of the House. But they are both points 
on which no one but a bigot, or a politician longing to rise out 
of obscurity by crowing louder than other people, can pretend 
to have an opinion which experience and arguments will not 
shake. Mr. DiskaELi in matters of this kind always shows 
tact and good sense. He is against special representation of 
minorities, and he says so distinctly, but he does not insist on his 
opinion, and he lets Mr. Granam know that he should be glad 
if the House could be persuaded to exempt Scotland from the 
operation of the system. He does not much like increasing 
the numbers of the House, but he tells the Scotch that this is 
the only chance they have of getting more representatives. This 
is the real way of putting it. If the Scotch want seven new 
members this Session, they will have, we guess, to accept the 
proposal of the Government; if they wish to have a third 
member for Glasgow, the Lords will probably bargain that this 
third member shall represent the minority of Glasgow electors. 


_ The mode of distributing the seats thus offered stands on a 
different footing. Mr. Disraxxt distinctly says that he does 
not care how they are distributed. If the Scotch members 
dislike the scheme proposed, and can persuade the House to 
adopt their views, he will be perfectly willing to acquiesce in 
any decision which may be arrived at. The questions are not 
very abstruse, and we hope the Scotch will decide them exactly 
as they think best. In the first place, two seats are to be given 
to the Scotch Universities. Is this a good plan? So far as 
Englishmen can venture to pronounce an opinion on so small 
and local a matter, we should think that two members for the 
Scotch Universities is rather a large allowance. It is not, 
perhaps, more than they ought to have; but it is a large pro- 
portion to allot them out of seven seats at the disposal of 
Parliament. Then three of the more populous counties are 
to have each an additional member. ‘Chis appears, at first 
sight, to be modelled on the plan of increasing the county 
Tepresentation, which formed so conspicuous, and so just 
and reasonable, an element in the English Reform Bill of 

year. But then Scotch counties are not really like 
English counties, There is a county in Scotland which 


has fewer inhabitants than a fourth-rate English boro 
and there is a county in Scotland which is little 
than the big park of one nobleman. To increase the repre- 
sentatives of the populous counties without diminishing the 
representatives of the minor counties is a very questionable 
Proposal. Further, a most extraordinary constituency is to 

formed by grouping a great number of small towns, some- 
where near the Clyde, with a total population of seventy thou- 
sand. Not one Englishman in a thousand has ever heard of 
any one of their names, and we cannot, therefore, affect to 
judge of their pretensions, or to estimate how they would like 
being jumbled together in such a very big basket. But Mr. 
GLapbsTonE was the author of the last great scheme of group- 
ing, and perhaps this project of the Government is only 
meant to reduce the system of grouping to its last term of 
absurdity. Lastly, two or three towns are to be taken out 
of counties, and added to existing groups. To this the 
Scotch members make the familiar objection that the counties 
will thus be stripped of their urban element, and handed 
over completely to the big landowners. Assuming the facts 
to be true, as stated by the objectors, their objection 
seems to us perfectly valid. Mr. DisraeLit may be right 
in saying that the change is not proposed from any 
party motive, and that it is not designed to make safe 
the seats of Conservative county members. This may 
be so, but still the change in itself is not less to be de- 
precated. The urban element is the living, moving element 
in Scotch political life, and it would be a great pity if the 
counties were deprived more than they now are of its vivi- 
fying influences. The very same question has been raised 
and settled in England, and we have decided that we will not 
have our counties stripped of the voters who live in the 
smaller towns. The arguments that hold good for us will 
equally hold good for the Scotch, and on this head we hope 
the Government will be made to give way. It is a comfurt 
to know beforehand, on Mr. Disrakti’s authority, that it will 
give way readily and with a good grace. 


AMERICA. 


_ premature uneasiness has been caused by the 
announcement that both the President of the Unirep 
States and the Congress were meditating hostile demonstra- 
tions against England. It is said that the Presipent has 
unofticially announced his intention of once more pressing the 
Alabama claims, and, if his authority were as great as that of 
some of his predecessors, there would be reason, were the 
rumour well-founded, to apprehend an immediate rupture; 
but the Presipent cannot make war without the concurrence 
of the Senate, and in practice he must also secure the support 
of the House of Representatives. The courteous language 
addressed to Mr. THornton at his formal reception throws 
some doubt on the reported intentions of the PresipEnt, and 
there is always a strong presumption against the adoption 
by a responsible Government of a culpable and unwise policy. 
After Lord Sranzey’s offer to refer the Alabama claims to 
arbitration, a demand of unconditional payment which must 
necessarily be refused would be a mere pretext for the com- 
mencement of the most wanton and wicked war of modern 
times. Every tolerably intelligent American knows that in 


‘the whole of England not one human being desires a quarrel 


with the United States. All reasonable concessions, as in the 
matter of the allegiance of naturalized citizens, are generally 
approved ; and it is only when the national honour is at stake 
that the country refuses to incur voluntary humiliation. 
With few exceptions, the feeling of England has always been 
friendly and fair to America; and, with few exceptions, 
the popular language of Americans has for several genera- 
tions been bitterly hostile to England. If courtesy and good 
faith should ultimately produce no impression, it would only 
remain to accept a challenge which would have been offered 
from pure malignity. An American invasion of the Dominion 
of Canada might possibly be successful, in spite of all the 
efforts of England to resist it, but there is no other 
quarter in which a contest might not be maintained on 
equal or favourable terms. The consciousness that right was 
wholly on our side would reconcile patriotic Englishmen to 
unavoidable sacrifices. "Whatever may be the designs or the 
professions of the Prestpent, Congress has thus far given no 
countenance to the suspicion that the majority meditates a 
hostile policy. A Mr. Rosinson, who represents a Fenian 
constituency in New York, lately tendered to the House of 
Representatives a series of blustering Resolutions, directing 
the PresipEnt to require the release of certain prisoners in 
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Treland, and, on a refusal of the demand, to arrest all 
British subjects in the United States, and to discontinue inter- 
course with England. The social and intellectual qualifications 
of Mr. Rosinson may be inferred from his use of the ancient 
imagery of the British lion and the American eagle. He 
complained that “the bird which should soar was in the 
“ gutter, below the ignoble foot that trampled on it.” As an 
American writer observes, Mr. Roprnson appears to have con- 
founded the lion with the elephant; and, to the credit of his 
colleagues, the House seems to have silenced him as soon as it 
was possible to repress his eloquence. Mr. Brncuam and Mr. 
Banks explained that independent countries exercise jurisdic- 
tion over offences committed within their boundaries, and they 
objected to a proposal which would have conferred on the 
PRESIDENT unqualified power to declare war. The Resolutions 
were eventually shelved by reference to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs; and, according to Mr. Rosinson, the vindi- 
cation of the rights of American citizens was delayed “ until 
eternity’s bell rang,” which is perhaps the Fenian equivalent 
of the Day of Judgment. That there is a risk of war must 
be admitted, but it is useless and unwise to exaggerate the 
danger. English writers and speakers will best promote the 
cause for which they are without exception anxious, by en- 
deavouring on all suitable occasions to dispel the strange 
delusions which have taken possession of the American ima- 
gination. An appeal to reason may be more effective, as it is 
less degrading, than a false and timid confession of pretended 
error. 


The menaces which are from time to time uttered by poli- 
ticians, and even by high public functionaries, would be more 
alarming if they were supported by warlike preparations; but 
there is at present no proposal for increasing the army, and 
Congress has approved the sale of a portion of the ironclad 
fleet. Fenian orators, indeed, offer the Government the services 
of a hundred thousand men for a war against England; but in 
real warfare the provision of arms, of supplies, of pay, and of 
bounties must be defrayed by the Federal Treasury. The 
pressure of taxation is severely felt, and Congress seems at 
last to have turned its serious attention to retrenchment. The 
adoption of the scheme proposed by Mr. WELLs would render 
practicable the repeal of the taxes on manufactures, and the 
House of Representatives will probably attend to the loud 
and not unreasonable complaints of the manufacturers. It is 
obvious that a war would not only make a reduction of 
expenditure impossible, but that it would entail on the 
community a new and heavy burden of taxation. The present 
revenue is only suflicient, in default of retrenchment, to meet the 
ordinary expenditure and the interest of the debt, and the entire 
burden of a war would fall upon resources which must be 
provided for the purpose. It must also be remembered that 
the Customs’ receipts would be largely reduced by a maritime 
war, and that it would therefore be necessary to rely on fresh 
internal taxation. If the national honour or interests were 
involved in a foreign quarrel, means would be found for pro- 
secuting the struggle; but the promoters of an entirely 
gratuitous rupture would incur universal condemnation as 
soon as the fiscal effects of the war were generally felt. 


Political partisans on both sides are attempting to inflict a 
heavy blow on the credit of the Union, and, if they succeed, 
it will for many years be out of the power of the American 
Government to contract a loan. The advocates of the dis- 
charge of the Five-Twenty Bonds by payment in paper cur- 
rency might as well have professed the simpler doctrine of 
repudiation. They are fully aware that, if the parties to the 
contract had anticipated their new-fangled interpretation, the 
Government would not have been able to raise a dollar in 
the market, or to place an army in the field against the 
Confederates. The quibble that the express provision for the 
payment of the interest in gold excluded any similar under- 
taking with respect to the principal is notoriously inconsistent 
with the history of the transaction. The first Act of Congress 
for the issue of Five-Twenty Bonds was passed in February, 
1862, when the only paper currency consisted of sixty millions 
of dollars in notes which were at the time at par. By the same 
Act the creation of a hundred and fifty millions of greenbacks 
was authorized ; and by two subsequent Acts—of July, 1862, 
and January, 1863—the amount was raised to four hundred 
and fifty millions. If the issue which was contemporaneous 
with the loan had been the whole amount of legal tender cur- 
rency, there would have been no serious rise in the nominal 
price of gold, and no temptation to pay the national creditor 
in a depreciated substitute for specie. The brokers who 
negotiated the Five-Twenty Bonds formally applied to Mr. 
Cuase, the Secretary of the Treasury, for an assurance that 
the principal of the loan was payable in gold. Mr. Cuase, 


with the full knowledge of Congress, publicly answered 
the question in the affirmative; and, in the case of a private 
contract, it would be absurd to repudiate the undertaki 
of a recognised and official agent. It may be, indeed, con- 
tended that a written document admits of no interpretation 
by parole; but, if it were consistent with the dignity of a 
great nation to raise such an objection, it might be answered 
that the literal tenor of the bonds is amply sufficient to support 
the claim of the holder to payment in specie. A promise to 
pay a dollar is not a promise to renew a promise by the pay- 
ment of a promissory note. In good faith the assurance given 
by the Secretary of the Treasury was absolutely binding, and 
the pledge was adopted by Congress when it subsequently 
sanctioned an excess in the amount of bonds which had beep 
inadvertently issued. 


It is easy to prove that, if all questions of honour and 
morality were set aside, a wealthy nation gains more than it 
loses by the costliest observance of good faith; but the better 
class of American politicians deserve credit for opposing 
direct or indirect repudiation on the ground, not that it 
is inexpedient, but that it would be a public di 
There are, perhaps, comparatively few sound political eco- 
nomists in the United States, although the free-traders 
maintain a gallant contest with the advocates of protection 
and prohibition ; but the issue raised by the repudiators is 
one rather of honesty than of science. If there was no 
probability that loans would be required hereafter, the 
transfer of some hundreds of millions sterling from the 
rightful owners to the taxpayer would be a profitable transae- 
tion ; but the opponents of the scheme hold that calculation 
has nothing to do with keeping or breaking a promise, 
Avowed repudiation would in some respects please the 
American fancy better than the evasion of paying a debt in 
depreciated currency. There is an appearance of boldness 
and originality in a direct defiance of opinion and justice, 
but it is not worth while to fritter away the reputation of a 
great country. It is impossible to conjecture the future value 
of greenbacks if the return to specie payments is deferred 
till 1882. Congress has prohibited further contraction; it 
has authorised an additional issue of obligations; and it has 
not pledged itself against indefinite expansion. With the value 
of gold constantly declining, and with the population and re- 
sources of the country still more rapidly increasing, it would 
not be diflicult to raise the paper currency to the value of 
gold in four or five years. A war with England would lead 
to the issue of vast masses of irredeemable paper, and the 
consequent disturbance of prices would cause great confusion. 
There is happily little reason to fear that American states- 
men wili wildly add to the not inconsiderable embarrassments 
of their actual position. 


THE BRIBERY BILL. 


if has of late become the fushion to say that a good Bribery 

Bill is impossible. Purists despair of the republic. 
Misfortune afier misfortune happens to all the schemes sug- 
gested in the House; and the ingenuity of Mr. Disrazti has 
not yet succeeded in producing a project which is satisfactory. 
Everybody knows that Parliament is in a position of no little 
difficulty tor legislating on the subject. There are two great 
evils connected with the present electoral machinery; aud 
though many men on both sides of the House are honestly 
anxious to do their best to remedy them, it is natural that the 
task should be full of perplexities. The first evil is the mon- 
strous system of paid agency; which is productive of illimitable 
corruption, and indefensible on any political theory, since mem- 
bers of Parliament are suppose by the Constitution to be re- 
turned in the interest of their constituents, and not in their own. 
We do not acquiesce in the idle and offensive nonsense so often 
talked about the insincerity of Parliament where bribery 18 
concerned. On the other hand, members of Parliament are 
not angels, and they cannot but feel a delicacy about upsetting 
at a blow the entire organization that has given most of them 
their seats. If once they begin to discuss paid agency, where 
are they to end? There is a hierarchy, which administers 
the system of corruption, as complete and powerlul as if it 
were the hierarchy of a national church. Its centre 1s in the 
London political’ clubs, with their hangers-on, their dmes 
damneés, and those numerous and hungry tools who live by 
serving a party. Its leading officers are wealthy, clever, M- 
fluential lawyers, who pull the strings of provincial elections, 
select candidates, and introduce them to the right people ; its 
executive is spread over all England, down tw the smallest 
country town. It is not too much to say that the occu- 
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jon of returning members to Parliament is one of the most 
sie employments in which a town or country attorney 
can engage, and even barristers attain to wealth, if not to 
honour, by lending their assistance. The House can no more 
cope with this, without a painful effort, than the Emperor of 
the Frencu can grapple with his Catholic clergy. The second 

ing evil is the inefficiency of the tribunal at present 
delegated by Parliament to try election petitions. The 
machinery for unseating members is as bad, or nearly as bad, 
as the machinery for seating them. It is cumbrous, expen- 
sive, ineffectual. Justice is occasionally done, though very 
occasionally, and when it is done, it is generally owing to a 
happy accident. What is Parliament to do? The House 
does not wish to resign its own prerogatives to any except the 
highest Court of Justice in the land. The Judges, on the 
other hand, are clearly right in thinking that the less they 
have to say to trying election petitions the better. 


It is no part of our business to suggest measures; but it is 
well for every one to understand what are the leading princi- 
ples which any Bribery Bill, to be of use, ought to endeavour 
to carry out. They may with advantage at this time be recapi- 
tulated. The first sine gud non of a good Bill is that it should 

vide for local inquiry on the spot where bribery is alleged to 
fave taken place, instead of retaining the present Parliamen- 
tary inquiry, the expenditure on which is ruinous, and often 
useless. The second thing needful is that the evidence in 
such local inquiries should be obtained by men whose business 
in life it is to obtain evidence. The third is that the investi- 
gation should be an inquiry, and not a hybrid lawsuit, in which 
the opposing parties are left to conduct their respective plans 
of offence and defence on technical and litigious principles. 
No better illustration of the mischief of the existing system can 
be afforded than that referred to by Sir MicnarL Beacn last 
week. After the last general election there was a petition 
against the return for a little borough in the South of England 
which has been for years a hotbed of pecuniary pro- 
fligacy. It went before a fairly constituted Committee, 
presided over by an admirable chairman, The battle was 
conducted according to the axioms of strict science. One of 
themembers was in the end unseated, and a Bribery Com- 
mission went down in the autumn to rout out the abuses 
of the borough. What was the result? They found, on 
examination, that the state of the miserable little constituency 
was far worse than imagination could have conceived. All 
the candidates at the election had been mixed up in the cor- 
ruption, but, strange to say, the one act of bribery that had 
not been committed was the supposed act for which the Elec- 
tion Committee had unseated a sitting member. The explana- 
tion is instructive and notorious. The member in question, 
though innocent of the special sin, had not dared to go into 
the box as a witness to contradict the charge, lest he should, 
on examination, unseat both himself and his colleague. The 
worthless evidence against him remained uncontradicted, and 
the Election Committee were not to blame if they decided 
upon the primd facie case that had been made out. The 
mistake was the fault, not of the individual members of the 
tribunal, but of the system. 


Any inquiry that is to be effective must differ from that 
now adopted, in the particulars in which the Totnes Bribery 
Commission differed from the Totnes Election Committee. It 
must operate on the spot, and, like a Bribery Commission, 
take the management of the investigation out of the hands of 
counsel and attorneys into its own. All the candidates, and 
all their agents, ought at the very outset to be thoroughly 
cross-examined on the whole nature and history of their rela- 
tions to the borough. It ought not to be left to the parties 
interested to litigate the matter as if they were at Nisi 
Prius, to refrain from calling witnesses that would be incon- 
venient, or to throw on the opposite counsel the responsibility 
of calling them. If necessary, every one in the constituency 
might be summoned before the J udge or the Commissioner ; 
and every book, paper, and document extracted from 
them that can by possibility throw light on the business. 
The theory that truth is best arrived at by the ordi- 
nary procedure of a Nisi Prius trial, plausible as it is, is 
not true in regard to bribery. The rules of evidence cannot 
on such occasions be observed, for what is wanted to start 
with is not so much evidence as information. The 
Court that sits has to detect, and not merely to try, 
offences. It requires hints, suggestions, threads, clues; 
something to follow up and to work upon. The Judges of 
the land would be by no means the best tribunal for the 
business, Somebody should preside who will, if necessary, 
be able to sit a week rather than be foiled, and be rather a 
public prosecutor than a judge. At this point we are met 


with the objection of the sensitiveness of the House. It is 
reluctant to give up to such a Court or Commission its privilege 
of deciding on the validity of a return. The jealousy is natural, 
and we are not sure that it is not sound. On the other hand, 
it is not easy to see why the two objects should not be recon- 
ciled. Why should it not be possible to combine local inquiry 
with Parliamentary supervision? Why should not all the evi- 
dence taken on the spot be printed and returned to the House, 
leaving to the dissatisfied candidate against whom the local 
Commission had pronounced the option of appealing, in the 
last resort, to Parliament? We are told that this would double 
the expense, because an appeal would always be presented. 
We doubt the fact exceedingly. Which of the members con- 
demned by the last Commissions would have ventured to 
appeal in the face of a damning blue-book? Would Mr. 
Penper at Totnes, or Mr. Scunemer at Lancaster, have ap- 
pealed? If they had, they would have been more foolish men 
than we believe the ordinary run of members of Parliament 
to be. A local inquiry, vigorously prosecuted under the direc- 
tion of two or three acute barristers, would generally settle 
the whole affair. Surely some such scheme could be devised 
for saving the prerogative of Parliament, and at the same time 
guaranteeing an inflexible and rigid local investigation. 


A Bribery Bill which did no more than elaborate such a 
measure as has been suggested would do much to stopping 
corruption. Yet it might go further still. If it be really im- 
possible to prohibit all paid agency, and to scotch the snake at 
once, at all events more efficient checks might be provided 
upon electoral expenditure. At present the law is a mere 
farce. The published accounts are continually cooked, and a 
system of evasion has been devised by which bills are not 
paid till after all danger of a petition is over. In addition to 
this, there are endless customary tolls demanded of and regu- 
larly paid both by candidates and members; such as registra- 
tion expenses, charities, and subscriptions, all of which, if not 
corrupt themselves, distinctly foster a spirit of corruption in 
the constituency. There is no earthly reason why all direct 
and indirect expenditure of the kind should not be proscribed. 
It is perfectly true that all laws can be evaded by the exercise 
of due ingenuity. But that does not prove that there ought 
never to be any laws at all. Statutory prohibitions would 
do something. They would put down, at any rate, a per- 
centage of corrupt transactions, and that is all any reasonable 
person can ever expect them to effect. We all know that 
indirect influences will exist ; like the poor, they are always in 
the midst of us; places will be asked for and given improperly, 
tenants will be coerced, shopkeepers intimidated, thrifty and 
needy people hired or bought. The extent of the evil ought not 
to induce us to fling up our hands in despair of any moderate 
remedy. Nor is there any sound reason why all political or 
gratuitous payments by a member of Parliament in his 
borough should not be made illegal. Exuberant charity 
might easily be required to find some other channel into 
which to discharge itself than the pockets of constituents, or 
the coffers of their public institutions. We should not even 
complain if every member of Parliament, on taking his seat, 
were to make a declaration that he neither had contributed 
nor would contribute, directly or indirectly, any sum of 
money, by himself or his agents, for any political or charitable 
object in his borough. Solemn declarations in general are 
mischievous, but, if ever any were tolerable, it would be a 
declaration of this kind. 


There is one provision, often suggested as an essential part 
of any Bribery Bill, about the expediency of which there 
may be real question. All the expenses of an election might 
fairly be saddled on the constituency, but the policy of 
inflicting on it the cost of election petitions or Bribery Com- 
missions is open to great doubt. It might possibly discourage 
bribery. We fear it would certainly discourage its detec- 
tion. Thenceforward it would be the distinct interest of 
the borough, not to contest seats, but to make corrupt 
compromises in respect of them. Those who know what 
the little shopkeepers and ratepayers of towns, especially of 
small towns, are, are aware of the influence that would be 
brought to bear on them to silence all inquiry and complaint 
if the rates of the borough were to be burdened with heavy 
fines. ‘Too much stress may be laid in a Bribery Bill on 
the punishment to be inflicted. The great difficulty in cor- 
ruption is not to punish it, but to prove it. Penalties go 
a very little way unless the machinery for exposure is first 
adjusted; and, indeed, «xaggerated penalties defeat their 
own object. Attempts ‘> crush bribery by Draconian sen- 
tences of deprivation of } olitical rights begin at the wrong 
end. Very little real good is to be anticipated from them, 
and it is far more important that the House of Commons 
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should agree on efficient methods of inquiry and procedure 
than that they should devote their energies to banishing or 
crushing culprits whom the difficulty at present is to catch. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES. 


bred naturalists remarked that the hare and the flying- 

fish were more unfortunate than any other inhabitants of 
the land or the sea in the multitude of their enemies. When 
the flying-fish sprang from the water to escape the porpoise 
or the dog-fish, its flight was intercepted by the sea-gull and 
the albatross; and eagles contended with foxes, with dogs, 
and with men in the pursuit of the defenceless hare. To 
economists railway property may well seem to involve 
dangers and disabilities not less various. Parliament and 
Courts of Law, journalists in want of a plausible subject, and 
speculators on the Stock Exchange busy themselves incessantly 
in more or less well-meaning contrivances for depreciating 
railway property. One of the latest and most formidable 
attacks has been made by the Chairman of Committees, in his 
proposal to restrict within the narrowest limits the locus standi 
of Railway Companies in opposition to competing schemes. If 
his plan should be adopted, projectors will, on the next revival 
of speculation, be enabled to lay down an entirely unnecessary 
line side by side with the railway from London to Birming- 
ham, or with the railway from Derby to York. It may not 
even be intended that the line shall be used when it is made, 
for the new Company will have the power of enforcing a division 
of the traffic as soon as a possibly inferior line is completed. 
The judgment of Parliament on proposed schemes will be 
practically ousted in the absence of the only opponent who 
could have shown that the proposed line was a merely specu- 
lative mode of extortion. Such lines have, in one or two 
instances, been approved by ill-judging Committees, as in the 
notorious case of the Brighton and Lewes line of 1866, which 
was principally promoted by the Chairman of the South- 
Eastern Company. It was alleged at the time that the line 
would never be made, and that the Brighton Company would 
be forced into an amalgamation. In 1867 the amalgamation 
was arranged, and in 1868 the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Companies have deposited a Bill for the abandonment of the’ 
line. Similar operations will be effected, under Mr. Dopson’s 
plan, without risk of defeat. 

Lord Repespae has for some years been engaged in devising 
machinery for preventing the establishment of any competi- 
tion with existing Companies. Mr. Dopson boldly proposes 
the opposite alternative of indiscriminate rivalry ; and Parlia- 
ment, and a portion of the press, listen to both schemes with a 
vague inclination to injure directors, contractors, and the 
whole of that unpopular class which has, in the face of many 
difficulties, constructed the railway system. ‘That railways 
should be made when they are wanted, and not made when 
they are not wanted, is a doctrine equally repudiated by Lord 
RepespaLe and by Mr. Donson. If the importance of the pro- 
posed Standing Orders is understood, the new risk to Companies 
will perhaps divert the attention of shareholders even from 
the controversies which have arisen respecting the affairs of 
the Caledonian and the Metropolitan. 

There is, perhaps, some danger that reaction against an 
exaggerated clamour may once more induce Railway Compa- 
nies to supply their deficiencies of revenue from capital. 
While chimerical theorists vainly exhort shareholders to starve 
themselves in vindication of a crotchet, proprietors in various 
undertakings are declaring their approval of the more rational 
policy of their Directors. The most extravagant of all the 
amateur speculators on railway finance lately confessed that 
the application of revenue to the improvement or extension of 
existing works was equivalent to a forced loan raised out of 
the pockets of shareholders, who might perhaps have no other 
means of subsistence than the dividends which were to be so 
absurdly misapplied ; yet the expediency of confiscating in- 
come for the purpose of investment is defended on the ground 
that imprudent enterprises would never be undertaken if they 
involved immediate and severe self-denial. That all im- 
provements are unprofitable, and that it is for the public 
interest to prohibit outlay on public accommodation, are 
propositions which only a few fanatics can have taught them- 
selves seriously to believe. It is more surprising that the 
preachers of joint-stock asceticism should hope to find con- 
verts among shareholders than that they should amuse 
themselves and careless readers with chimerical paradoxes. 
The Committee of Investigation of the Caledonian Railway 
forgot that they were addressing imperfect human beings 
wlen they urged on their constituents the propriety of re- 
couping, out of their current income, the capital account 


which was supposed to have been unduly charged in two pre- 
ceding years. In the controversy which ensued there were 
plausible arguments on both sides of the question, but the 
Committee of Investigation proposed to the proprietors an 
immediate sacrifice for a doubtful future benefit, while the 
Board of Directors insisted on the soundness of doctrines 
which would be immediately profitable. After full consider. 
ation, the policy of the Board has been approved by a majority 
of four to one, while the zealous reformers have only the con- 
solation of wrapping themselves in their own virtue. The 
Company, in its corporate capacity, has determined that the 
erection of an iron bridge is as legitimate an investment ag 
the cost of the cheaper wooden fabric which temporarily 
served the same purpose. It is also held that the pur- 
chase of the dilapidated line of the Scottish North-Eastern 
will only be completed when the line is fully repaired; 
and generally the shareholders decline to convert into 
productive capital the income on which they had calcu. 
lated when they purchased their interest in the under- 
taking. The soundness of their judgment is shown by the 
rise in the price of Caledonian stock which immediatel 

followed the declaration of the poll. Thoughtless agitators 
have of late frequently asserted that the accumulation of all 
doubtful charges on revenue would add to the saleable value 
of shares whatever was lost in the form of immediate returns ; 
and even the calm judgment of Vice-Chancellor Woop yielded 
to a fallacy confuted by all recent experience. Ordinary 
holders are comparatively indifferent to the fluctuations of the 
Share List as long as they receive the dividends which are 
indispensable to their maintenance; but if their investment 
becomes unproductive they sell at once, and it follows that, 
if the revenue of a Company is intercepted, the stock becomes 
comparatively unmarketable. The buyers and sellers whose 
dealings regulate the price of shares take all the elements of 
their bargains into consideration ; and when the circumstances 
are, as in the case of the Caledonian Railway, generally 
known, the price represents with tolerable fidelity the future 
prospects as well as the actual condition of the undertaking. 

The investigation which has taken place has been useful 
in showing that the apparent prosperity of the undertaking 
was to a certain extent delusive, although the original 
charges against the system of administration were disproved 
by the Reports of the engineers. The refusal of the proprie- 
tors to recast their accounts in accordance with an arbitrary 
theory will discourage further attempts to restrict too narrowly 
the discretion which must be necessarily exercised by the 
managers of a commercial business. As long as no fraud is 
practised to entrap purchasers, and the public accommoda- 

tion is duly regarded, it is the duty of Boards of Directors 
to act precisely as a prudent capitalist would conduct his 
affairs if he were sole and responsible owner of the concern. 
There is, in ordinary cases, only limited room for discretion in 
the apportionment of expenditure to capital or to revenue ; 
but when fresh capital is required, it ought to be raised in the 
cheapest and most convenient manner. In some cases it is 
best to borrow ; and in others to offer to the proprietors, or even 
to strangers, a share in the particular or general undertaking. 
Asarule to which there is scarcely an exception, it may be 
stated that it is impossible permanently to close the capital 
account. 


The continuance, by the Lorp CuanceLLor, of the injunction 
granted by Vice-Chancellor Woop against the Metropolitan 
Company was not unexpected. If shareholders have feelings to 
be irritated or soothed, as well as interests to be affected by 
litigation, the Metropolitan proprietors will perhaps find some 
consolation in the Lorp CHaNcELLor’s expressions of sympathy 
with their misfortunes, and in his condemnation of the con- 
duct of the plaintiff. It must have been annoying to be lec- 
tured by the Vicr-CHaNcELLor on the advantages to be derived 
from a suspension of dividend, and to be assured that a large 
depreciation in the price of shares indicated an increase 
their substantial value. The Lorp CuanceLtor disrega 
in his judgment, the trifling question of the appropriation of 
office expenses, because the balance in the hands of the Com- 
pany was more than sufficient to cover the items in dispute. 
On the material issue of the payment of debenture interest by 
the contractors, the CHANCELLOR reserved his opinion. It was not 
clear that the arrangement was within the scope of the Com- 
pany’s powers, and the injunction was therefore maintained un 
the hearing of the cause. The inflexible rules of law cannot be 
adapted to the convenience of litigants, even where both sides 
would be equally benefited by a departure from extreme 
rigour. If the plaintiff succeeds in the suit as well as in s 
preliminary motion, Joint Stock Companies will probably fin 
that dissatistied shareholders and external opponents will not be 
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slow to improve upon the precedent. Private capitalists, 
exempt from the perils and restraints of internal litigation, 
would witness with complacency the gradual paralysis of 
combined enterprise under the benign influence of the Court 

of Chancery. 
To appreciate the evil inflicted on the Metropolitan Com- 
by the litigation, it was not necessary to wait for the 


judgment of the Court. The course adopted by the plaintiff 


was undoubtedly injurious to the shareholders, whether it 
was sustained or condemned by a legal decision. The 
judgment of Vice-Chancellor Woop reduced the price of the 
stock nearly ten per cent.; and on his refusal to commit 
the Chairman for contempt of Court, there was an instan- 
taneous rise of four per cent. During the argument in 
the Lorp CuaNnceLtor’s Court, shareholders and speculators 
eagerly watched the faintest intimation of a leaning of the 
CHANCELLOR’s opinion to either side; and in every instance 
the value of the property varied inversely with the proba- 
bility of the plaintifi’s success. Friends and enemies con- 
curred in the belief that the substitution of the Chief Clerk 
for the Directors and Auditors of the Company would 
be deleterious to the interests of all persons except out- 
side purchasers. The shallow critics who welcomed the 
original judgment as advantageous to the railway interest 
found their conclusion unanimously condemned both by the 
winners and by the losers in the game of litigation. There 
can be no doubt that in the course of ten days or a fortnight 
many thousands were staked on the chances of law, and 
gamblers on the Stock Exchange must have realized large 
profits at the cost of timid shareholders, The question was 
not, primarily, whether an undue amount had been charged in 
the accounts to capital, but rather whether the apportionment 
of payments belonged to the representatives of the share- 
holders or to the Court which binds trustees by strict and 
inflexible regulations. ‘The law treatises which discuss the 
respective duties and rights of principals and agents take no 
cognizance of the fiduciary relation which has been mainly insti- 
tuted for the protection of reversionary interests or of owners 
of property suffering under some special disability. In a few 
instances commercial undertakings are unavoidably managed 
by trustees, under the control of the Court of Chancery, but 
there can be no difference of opinion as to the inexpediency 
of so exceptional an arrangement. A Board of ‘Trustee- 
Directors might deal with the ordinary receipts and payments 
of arailway, but they could scarcely grant a special rate to 
any class of freighters, and they would be afraid to substitute 
steel rails for iron at a crossing. The Court of Chancery is 
as incompetent to decide on the expediency of making a branch 
or exteusion, as a contractor or engineer to form an opinion 
on the validity of a demurrer. 


ADMIRALTY ACCOUNTS, 


i lige great value of Mr. SEELy’s persevering efforts to im- 
prove the economy of the dockyards, and especially to 
force upon them a rational system of account, cannot be too 
highly estimated. But from the complexity of the case, and 
the extreme ingenuity and suppleness of those entrusted with 
the defence, the essential points are apt to get clouded by a 
mass of details which make it somewhat difficult to see how large 
are the admissions which the Admiralty are from time to time 
compelled by their diligent critic to make. There have been 
devices without end, and happily also without the promise of 
permanent success, to raise fulse issues at every turn of the 
controversy. If general statements are made, they are met 
with the most confident denial, and denounced for their vague- 
ness. Ifa number of particular examples are given by way 
of illustration, the First Lord for the time being picks out one 
or two which he thinks he can challenge, and then treats his 
own selected cases as if the whole question were not whether 
the Admiralty outlay was justifiable, but whether it would be 
possible to detect Mr. SeeLy in a material blunder. It is very 
wonderful that, in dealing with such a case, Mr. Seety should 
not now and then have been caught tripping ; but, as a matter 
of fact, these rather petty tactics have failed. We have now 
the whole case of the much discussed Frederick William 
complete, and what has happened is this. Mr. Seety gave 
a large number of examples of ships that had been built in the 
dockyards at an excessive cost, taking his figures from the 
official accounts. The Admiralty happened to know, what 
they did not make very clear in their accounts, that they had 
ad one of these ships, the Irederick William, under construc- 
tion for more than twenty years, during tlhe course of which 
they had altered their views respecting her two or three 


times. This vacillation of purpose no doubt added to the 
expense, but it in no way altered the fact that the ship did 
cost all that Mr. Seety said she did. But, instead of replying 
at the time that this ship was not a fair average specimen, Sir 
JoHN PaKINGTON stoutly denied the cost. A year’s inquiry 
has proved that he was wrong, but then a year was gained for 
the defence, and the rectification of the accounts was propor- 
tionately delayed. It is quite true that a ship which has been 
converted and reconverted is not an average specimen, but 
Mr. SEELY never cited the Frederick William as the sole case 
by which he desired his charges to be tested. What he did was 
to give a number of examples, many of them wholly free from 
the peculiarity which explained, without excusing, some part 
of the extra expenditure on the Frederick William. It was 
the Admiralty who first singled out the particular case in 
order to overthrow Mr. SegLy’s figures, in which they failed, 
and then tried to hedge their defeat by saying that this 
was the least appropriate ship that could have been chosen as 
a test. Why then did not they challenge the figures in cases 
less open to objection ? 


But, behind all this special pleading and wrangling over the 
cost of one particular ship, there do come out, as a result of 
Mr. SEELy’s campaign, some very remarkable admissions. 
Many years ago, Sir James Granam, one of the few men of 
business who have presided over the Admiralty, placed upon 
record the very obvious, but very much neglected, observa- 
tion that an account misrepresenting values is infinitely more 
dangerous than no account at all, and added that the navy 
accounts would be imperfect unless every kind of charge 
which a shipowner would bring to book were carried to 
account. And yet, after all the time that has elapsed, it is 
still admitted that the accounts of the Admiralty are accounts 
misrepresenting values, and that nothing like what Sir James 
GraHam required is attempted to be done. The chief discus- 
sion in the late debate was on the question how far the 
method of account-keeping adopted by private firms ought 
to be introduced into the dockyards. We confess that this 
seems to us a very secondary matter. The essential thing is 
that the accounts should represent, and not misrepresent, 
values. If the dockyard accounts gave truly the actual 
expenditure for labour and materials, and also the interest on 
the capital sunk in any particular dockyards, it would be 
wholly immaterial whether they chose to add all, or only 
the first two of these items, in reckoning the cost of the 
work turned out. If the three items were only given in 
such a form that any one who pleased could extract the 
results, and state the cost of each ship, either excluding or 
including the much debated interest on capital, Mr. SreLy 
and the public would have all they desire, and would not 
much care whether the Admiralty wrote the magic words 
Total Cost over the right or the wrong column. Only let the 
figures appear, and the country can then deal with them in 
its own fashion. The truth is, that for some purposes the one 
measure of cost ought to be used, and for other purposes the 
other. In discussing a question of policy, whether it is worth 
while building a ship or letting the slip for her lie idle, the 
expenditure on work and materials alone ought to be set against 
the value of the ship when built, because the interest does not 
cease to run by leaving the slip empty. On the other hand, 
if the question is raised whether it is advisable to keep up a 
dockyard or not, the only legitimate comparison is between 
the cost of its products, including interest on capital, and the 
cost of equally good ships at a private yard. It would be 
quite legitimate for the Admiralty to say, We do spend twice 
as much money upon a ship built in a dockyard as upon a 
purchased ship, but then per contra we have the enormous 
advantage which a naval Power gets, in time of war, by being 
its own ship-builder and having its own dockyards. But it 
is not at all legitimate to say that the cost is not double. It 
may or may not be judicious to pay twice over for your 
produce for the sake of having complete control over the pro- 
ductive machinery; but you not the less do pay twice over, 
and it is mere cavilling to give another name to the process. 
Mr. Cuitpers’s naive complaint that the interest was such a 
very large sum that the navy could not afford to include it 
as the army manufacturing departments do, is one of the 
prettiest bits of Admiralty fencing extant. Just as if the 
principle depended on the amount involved. However, 
as we have already said, the question is not whether this 
or that is the proper definition of cost, but whether the 
Admiralty accounts give the means of clearly ascertaining the 
items out of which cost, on one or another definition, is made 
up. And this confessedly they do not give. As they stand, 
nobody but Mr. SeeLty can make them speak out. ‘To all the 
rest of the world they misrepresent values; and it is only 
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by devoting half his life to the labour that Mr. Szety him- 
self can make them expose their own errors. 


Let any one reflect upon such specimens of accounting 
as these. One of the most important purposes of dock- 
yard accounts is to afford means of comparing the economy 
of one dockyard with another, with a view to checking 
any local extravagance. Now, how is this managed by the 
Admiralty? Why, if in a particular dockyard materials 
are obtained at a low price, there is added to the cost of 
the ship produced the excess of cost of the same materials 
at all the other dockyards at home and abroad. For ex- 
ample, at Devonport a couple of masts were procured for 
334. They are entered in the accounts at 63/., because this 
excessive price was paid in other yards for similar goods. 
So at Portsmouth, boats fitted cost 1,593/., but they were set 
down at only 799/., because that is what they would have cost 
somewhere else, or at an average of several somewheres. 
These are examined and admitted figures which the Ad- 
miralty themselves have owned to be correct. Again, what 
could be more absurd than to charge a portion of the cost of 
a foreman of smitheries at Portsmouth against a ship repaired 
at Malta? And yet this is what the Admiralty does, although 
Mr. Corry tells us that they have been sedulously and con- 
tinuously improving their accounts for the last ten years. 
What must they have been in 1858! We cannot wonder, 
however, at his admission that, notwithstanding all the im- 
provements that had been introduced, he did not regard them 
as perfect in their present form, and confidently believed them 
capable of still further amendment. Not until after Mr. 
See.y’s repeated criticisms has it occurred to a First Lord to 
make the admission that it would be desirable to have 
accounts that would enable a controller to ask a dockyard 
subordinate, ‘‘ Why do you spend §/, on the same thing which 
“we get in another dockyard for 4/.?” and it stands now 
on record that, after all that has been said and done for 
the last ten years, there are no accounts rendered which 
disclose the fact, otherwise tolerably well known, that some 
things cost twice as much at one yard as at another. Mr. 
Srzxy has got his Committee, and he can be trusted to work 
out this matter to the end. Otherwise there would be little 
comfort in the notions of reform which are floating in the 
mind of the Admiralty. One of the great steps recently taken 
has been to appoint an accountant “ whose relationship is to 
“ be common to the Controller, the Accountant-General, and 
“the Storekeeper-General, and in the performance of whose 
“ duties regard is to be had to the requirements of these three 
“ officers.” To serve two masters is not supposed to be easy, 
but we do not envy the gentleman who has to serve three— 
and those three officials of the Board of Admiralty. 


PAPAL WOMAN. 


— wonderful instinct which has always guided the Papacy 
in distinguishing between forces that it may safely oppose and 
forces before which it.must surrender, has just received a startling 
illustration in a scene reported to have taken place at the Vatican 
a few days ago. Rome may refuse all compromise with Italy, 
but even Rome shrinks from encountering the hostility of woman. 
The Brief of October last sounded, indeed, marvellously like a 
declaration of war; even in a Pope it argued no little resolution 
to denounce the “license of the female toilet,” the “ fantastic 
character of woman’s head-dress,” and the “ scandalous indecency” 
of woman’s attire. More worldly critics would hardly have yen- 
tured to describe a piquant chignon or a suggestive boddice as “a 
propaganda of the devil”; it will be long, at any rate, before 
censors of this class will meet with the reward of a deputation 
and a testimonial from the fair objects of their criticism. 
St. Peter, however, we are adroitly reminded, after his miraculous 
delivery from prison by an angel, found an asylum among 
women; and, fresh from his troubles with the red shirts of 
Monte Rotondo, the successor of St. Peter seems to have found 
himself wonderfully at home among the flounces that thronged 
the other day to his public audience at the Vatican. A hundred 
ladies—the presence amongst whom of a number of English Catho- 
lics gives us a national interest in the scene—came forward to ex- 
press their gratitude for the censures of the Papal Briefs, and the 
adhesion of their sex to the orthodox doctrines of the toilet. The 
speech in which one of the fair deputation expressed the senti- 
ments of her fellows has been unfortunately suppressed, but the 
letter of Pope Pius to the Bishop of Orleans explains the secret of 
this dramatic reconciliation, and the terms of the Concordat 
which has been arranged between Woman and the Papacy. A 
common danger has driven the two Powers to this fresh alliance. 
If Garibaldi threatens the supremacy of the Holy See, the educa- 
tional reforms of M. Duruy menace the domestic tyranny of 
woman. Woman sees herself in peril of deposition at home b 

the same spirit of democratic and intellectual equality which 
would drive the Pope from the Vatican, In presence of such a 


ril, mutual concession becomes easy, and the fair votaries 
on all references to their “ propaganda of the devil” in considera. 
tion of a Papal assault on the “ cynical writers who are desirous 
of attacking woman.” 

The motive of the Papacy, in opposing a system of education 
which emancipates woman from the intellectual control of the 
priesthood and plunges her into the midst of the doubts ang 
questionings of sceptical man, is of course plain enough. We fee] 
no particular surprise wher the attendance of girls at the public 
classes of a Professor is denounced as tending to “ despoil woman 
of her native modesty, to drag her before the public, to turn her 
from domestic life and duties, to puff her up with vain and false 
science.” It is the adhesion of woman to this view of the case 
which puzzles us a little at first. We recall her aspirations after g 
higher training, and her bitter contempt for the unhappy censors 
who venture to remind her of certain primary truths respectj 
puddings and pies. But the same problem meets us in other h 
than those of the Vatican. Everywhere woman poses herself ag g 
social martyr, as the victim of conventional bonds, as reduced to 
intellectual torpor by the refusal of intellectual facilities and intel- 
lectual distinctions, as excluded by sheer masculine tyranny from the 
larger sphere of thought and action which the world presents, ag 
chained, like Prometheus, to the rock of home by necessity and 
force. It is only when some amiable enthusiast is taken in by all 
this admirable acting, and ventures to propose a plan for her de- 
liverance, that one finds how wenielidier contented, after 
woman is with her bonds and her prison-house. The philosopher 
who comes forward with his pet theory of the enfranchisement of 
woman, who recognises the necessity for loosening the matrimonial 
tie, for securing to woman her property and its responsibilities, 
for levelling all educational differences and abolishing all social 
distinctions between the sexes, only finds himself snubbed for his 
pains. He is calmly assured that home is the sphere of woman, 
and the care of a family the first of woman’s duties ; the domestic 
martyr of yesterday proves from Proverbs and the Princess that 
marriage is the completion of woman, and that her office is 
but to wed the “noble music” of her feminine nature to 
the “ noble words ” of the nature of her spouse. In a wo 
woman knows her own business a great deal better than her 
friends, She does not believe in the intellectual equality which 
she is always preaching about, and when M. Duruy offers it a 
shriek of horror goes up from half the mothers of France. What 
she does believe is that, in seeking the educational Will-o’-the- 
Wisp, she may lose the solid pudding of domestic supremacy, and 
domestic supremacy is worth all the sciences in the world. Her 
position, as the Vatican suggests, is a religious, not an intellectual, 
one, and her policy lies in an alliance with the priesthood, whose 
position is one with her own. So woman makes her submission 
to the Papacy, and the Pope snubs M. Duruy. 

It is amusing to see how limited, after all, a man’s power, the 
power even of the stoutest of men, isin his own house, and to watch 
the simple process by which woman establishes the limitation, It 
consists simply in asserting a specially religious character for her 
sex. She is never tired of telling us that the sentiments and sympa- 
thies of the feminine breast have a greater affinity for divine things 
than the rougher masculine nature; that her instincts are purer, 
more poetic, more refined; that her moral nature has a certain 
bloom upon it which contact with the world has brushed off from 
ours; that while we coarser creatures are driven to reason out our 
spiritual conclusions, she arrives at them by an intuitive process 
reserved for the angelic nature and her own. And on the whole 
man accepts the claim. He is bribed perhaps into allowing it by 
his own desire to have something at home better and purer than 
himself. It is a startling thing perhaps to say, but in ninety-nine 
homes out of a hundred real humility of heart is to be found in 
the husband, not in the wife. The husband has very little belief 
in his own religion, in his unworldliness and spirituality ; but he 
has an immense belief in the spirituality and the devotion of the 
being who fronts him over the breakfast-table. He does not 
profess to understand the character of her piety, her love of 
sermons, the severity with which she visits the household after 
family prayers, or the extreme interest with which she peruses 
the geographical chapters of the Book of Joshua. But his 
incapacity to understand it is mixed with a certain awe. He 
never ventures to disturb, by “shadowed hint” of his own thoughts 
about the matter, the “simple views” of his spouse. He adroitly 
diverts the conversation of his dinner-table when it drifts near to 
the fatal pigeons of Colenso. Sometimes he bends to a little 
gentle deceit, and wins a smile of approval by turning up at an 
early Litany, or by bringing home the newest photograph of a 
colonial metropolitan. one way or another he practically 
acknowledges, like King Cnut, that there is a bound to his empire. 
Over bonnet bills py bills he may exercise a certam 
nominal control. It is possible that years of struggle might enable 
him to alter by half an inch the length of his wile s skirt, if fashion 
had not shortened it in the interval. But over the whole domain 
of moral and religious thought and action he is absolutely power- 
less. Woman meets him, if he attempts any interference, a8 
Christian martyrs have always met their persecutors, with out- 
stretched neck and on her knees. She prays for his return to better 
thoughts, and the whole household knows she is praying for him. 
She listens to all his remonstrances, professes obedience on every 
point but the one he wants, and keeps her finger all the time on 
the particular page of Thomas 4 Kempis at which the remonstrance 
found her. Before such an adversary, there is no shame m @ 
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It is not that on all points of moral or religious life woman pro- 
herself above criticism; to the criticisms of her religious 
teachers, for instance, we have seen her singularly obsequious. 
Woman and the priesthood in fact understand one another per- 
fectly, and a tacit convention forces woman to submit to censures 
go long as those censures are reserved for one topic alone. To 
igion woman makes the sacrifice of her dress. It is not that 
she seriously intends to make the slightest amendment, or to 
withdraw before the exhortations of her spiritual guide into 
poke bonnets and print muslins. It is a sufficient mark of self- 
sacrifice if she listens patiently to diatribes against butterfly 
bonnets, trains, or crinolines, or even thanks her pastor for describing 
evening costume as a “ propaganda of the devil.” The very 
minuteness, in fact, of censures such as these, is a flattering proof 
of the spiritual importance of even the most trivial details in the 
life of woman. hen Father Ignatius informed mankind that 
the angels bent: down from heaven to weep over the flirtations of 
Rotten Row, the smallest child on her pony felt her ride, and 
her chatter over the palings, invested with a certain celestial 
importance. Criticisms, too, so strictly reserved for the outside of 
the platter, are an immense compliment to the inside, and it is 
something to listen to half an hour of spiritual reproof, and to be 
able to pass oneself triumphantly as a “ Fair Soul” after all. There 
is nothing revolutionary in a mere border-skirmish, which leaves 
the field of woman’s sway not an inch the narrower. It is another 
matter when M. Duruy calls on Hermione to come down from her 
pedestal of worship, and in the long run to abdicate. For equality of 
education would, of course, even if it did nothing else, make mince- 
meatof the spiritual pretensions of woman. It would be impossible to 
Sai a domestic Papacy with a more than papal weakness for 


atism and infallibility, if woman is to come down into school 


~ and share the common training of men. If women are to be edu- 


cated precisely as men are educated, they will share the reasonings, 
the scepticisms, the critical doubts of men. There will be no 
refuge for praying sisters in that world of “simple views” from 
which they come forth at present furnished with a social and 
domestic decalogue whose sacredness it is impious to doubt or to 
dispute. In other words, the power which woman now exercises 
will simply crumble to dust. hether she might gain a power 
igher and more beneficial to the world and to herself, is a matter 
which we are not now discussing. What is perfectly certain is that 
such a power would not be the power she exercises now. The moral 
tad of woman over woman, for example, would at once pass 
away. It rests on the belief that women have higher moral facul- 
ties than other beings, and that their treason to this higher form of 
moral humanity which is exhibited in womanhood is a treason of 
deeper dye than an offence against morality itself. An erring 
sister sins against something greater than goodness—she sins 
against the theory of woman, against the faith that woman 
is a creature who soars high above the weaknesses of man and 
the common nature of man. Long ages of self-assertion have 
penetrated woman with the conviction of her worth; she is 
the object of her own especial worship, and the = stinging 
justice she deals out to social offenders is not merely a proof 
of the spiritual nature of her rule, but the vindication of her 
self-idolatry. Again, she would forfeit the peculiar influence 
which she is every day exerting in a greater degree on the 
course of religion and the Church. The hypothesis of a supe- 
rior spiritual nature in woman lies at the root, for instance, of 
the great modern institution of sisterhoods, and of the peculiar 
relation which is slowly attaching his Paula and his Eustochium 
to every Jerome of our day. But the main loss of power would lie 
in the family itself. It would be no longer possible to front 
the political dogmatist of the hearth-rug with a social and re- 
ligious dogmatism as brusque and unreasonable as his own. The 
balance of power which woman has slowly built up in home 
would be roughly disturbed, and new forms of social and domestic 
life would emerge from the chaos of such a revolution. From 
sweeping changes of this sort the very temper of woman, her 
innate conservatism, her want of originative power, turns her away. 
It is more comfortable to bask in the glow of Papal sunshine, to 
figure in Allocutions from the Vatican as “the pure and shining 
light of the house, the glory of her husband, the education of her 
family, a bond of peace, an emblem of piety”; and to let Monsieur 
uy and his insidious Professors alone, 


THE FOLLIES OF TRAVEL. 


(THERE are two principal pitfalls into either of which the 
traveller is in equal peril of tumbling, according to his mood 
and character. He may either insist upon finding everything that 
he sees abroad much better managed, much handsomer, more 
impressive, and in every aspect oe to things at home; or else 
he may resolutely persuade himself and anybody who will listen 
to him, that everything abroad is a long way inferior and much 
Worse managed. In the first excitement of travel, the former is 
the more common and natural mood. Novelty of seene and cir- 
Cumstance are exhilarating. They stimulate one’s observation, 
and, like other stimulating agencies, inevitably dispose one to see 
things through a brighter medium than usual. This fact, indeed, 
4s one of the main recommendations of foreign travel. The novelt 

of surrounding things, the different appearance of the streets, the 
variety of expression and of costume, the little or t departures 
from English usage in the thousand details of iving—all this 
sharpens the observation, tills us with interest, and so refreshes 


the mind in a way that no amount of travel in familiar places 
could possibly do. This is all very well and excellent in itself, 
only it may wor tng much too far. Under the excitement of the 
new, we forget the good sides of the old, and vow impatiently that 
the new and the foreign is superior. How much better, we ex- 
claim, do the French or the Americans understand the organization 
of social life than we English do! Compare the cafés and the 
delightful restaurants of the boulevards with the frowsy London 
eating-houses; compare the social table dhéte of a Paris or New 
York hotel with the surliness of a solitary meal in an English 
coffee-room ; how far better the adroit and chatty gargon or self- 
possessed kellner, or even the clumsy but good-humoured negro, 
than the stolid, greasy, incompetent English waiter—always either 
too servile or else too sulky. And so on, through every point, 
One sees nothing but what is bright and convenient and agreeable. 
Our own country sinks into a miserable position among the 
civilised nations of the earth. Everybody to whom we are intro- 
duced impresses us wonderfully. We analyse him, and classify him, 
and look upon him as a type, finding twenty points in which his 
type is unspeakably above the ave of one’s countrymen. Martin 
Chuzzlewit was told that every other person he met was one of 
the most remarkable men in the country; but this is just what an 
ardent and ingenuous traveller is most anxious to believe. Eve: 
other person he meets, to him, is remarkable. By the end of his 
first twenty-four hours in a foreign country he has formed a final 
and comprehensive generalization as to the character of the people 
whom he has come to visit, and in this character are commonly 
included most of the virtues that mankind have hitherto dis- 
covered. As he sits down to the composition of his diary, he un- 
consciously proceeds to analyse his own fond ideal of perfection, 
and to predicate it all of his acquaintances of the day. Energy, 
vivacity, apprehensiveness, breadth, and all other fine qualities are 
possessed by this or that happy people in a degree unknown in the 
traveller’s own less fortunate land; at every point the comparison 
turns against his countrymen and their system of living and think- 
ing. Bare crumbs and scraps of moral or intellectual worth are left 
to fall to their portion ; scanty parings that remain after the carving 
of the foreign idol. By and by, however, the traveller becomes 
a little embarrassed. His admiration does not fade or suffer any 
tarnishing or diminution, but he experiences a lack of new phrases 
and new types. Individuals are many, but types are few, and as 
he has used up the latter very early in the day, while the stream 
of acquaintances still flows on, he has nothing for it but to repeat 
the superlatives which he too rashly used up at the first start. 
After a time, all but the most ardent begin to find this not only 
embarrassing, but even a little ludicrous. As they get leisure to turn 
to the early pages of their journal, and so come on gradually up to 
the actual date, they are startled at the number of astounding 
persons whom they have been fortunate to meet. Yet on taking 
stock of the net or gross result of all these stupendous and over- 
whelming impressions, they find that very little has come of them 
A retrospect in soberer mood reveals to them that, after all, 
they have been holding intercourse with good, honest, average 
human beings, at bottom extremely like the human beings whom 
they are accustomed to meet at home; only at home familiarity 
and use rather blind us to the virtues of people around us, Except 
in the case of unusually acute observers, we do not discover 
characteristic differences of type at the first or the second glance. 
What this discloses is the mk base of character, which is much 
the same all the world over. The difference in mental tone and 
temper between an Englishman and a Frenchman, or between an 
inhabitant of the Old World and an inhabitant of the New, breaks 
fully upon us only after some considerable use and time. Mean- 
while, we mistake our mere preconceived ideas about national 
types for actual and recognisable corroborations of them. 
Admitting that a fixed conviction, made up beforehand, that we 
are going to see a finer country with a better organized life than 
our own, is a very decided error in a traveller, we may also 
that the opposite pre-determination to be satisfied with nothing is 
a far worse error, The gushing traveller at least has his mind 
open to all that he sees; he gets all the increased width of vision 
which sympathy confers, while subsequent reflection is pretty sure 
to induce him to modify and correct whatever excesses of admira- 
tion he may have been led into. But he who goes forth over the 
face of the earth, carrying his Britannic spirit closely along with 
him, full of cavil and growling and captious preference of what is 
confessedly inferior at home to what is confessedly better abroad— 
this sort of traveller is hopeless. He has no enjoyment while he 
is away. When he returns he proves to have received no edifica- 
tion. What he has seen, he has seen, but the new and unfamiliar 
experiences, so far from ——, | and renewing his soul, have 
jm skimmed ineffectually over the surface of it. The mental 
records of his travels are written in water or in sand. All that 
remains is an acid sediment of prejudice. It is to observed that 
travellers of this stamp always hover about the trifles of the 
country they visit. They detest a nation that can dine without a 
pint of sherry, and drinks iced water instead. They despise a 
country where, instead of paying a "bus conductor ration at 
the door, you have to thrust your fare through a hole at the back 
of the driver's seat. They cannot understand how a human being 
in his senses will consent to live in a land where a man cannot have 
a first-class compartment of a railway carriage to himself if he 
likes to pay for it. They will listen to no praises of the principles 
of government or the social system of a people who chew tobacco 
and copiously spit. Every petty mortification, every slight personal 
inconvenience, counts for so much that they have no patience left 
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for the consideration of the weightier matters that ought to occupy 
the attention of anybody aspiring to the character of intelligent 
traveller. If the beer of a country is not good, then they will 
not think about its form of government, or its religion, or its social 
tendencies; if a country has no Hansom cabs, why waste time in 
meditating on its place in the growth of civilization? if you may 
not have your surly meal in your private room without paying 
double the ordinary fee, why should you consider the contributions 
of such a country to the progress of mankind? Unless the manners 
and customs are, in every trifling detail, those in which the traveller 
has been brought up, then he insists in his own mind that there is 
no inch of common ground between himself and his entertainers, 
and that they deserve no serious thinking at his hands. Every 
nation is, to his mind, essentially barbarous which does not con- 
form in social details to the ordinary home pattern. This grossly 
crude notion is characteristic of too many Englishmen, but perhaps 
we may be a little consoled in reflecting that it is the charac- 
teristic of all Frenchmen. 

A good deal of the folly of both these kinds of travellers would 
be avoided if they would take the pains to reflect that among 
nations of equal civilization—that is to say, among all highly 
civilized nations—the substratum of manners is pretty much the 
same in one country as in another. In the fundamental points of 
manners they are tolerably alike, because manners are the super- 
ficial outside of morals, and civilized morality is essentially 
uniform at any given period. The views of an Englishman and 
an American upon the serious virtues of life are tolerably alike, 
though there may be many degrees of difference in the perfection 
which individuals may attain in performance. What the traveller 
should remember is, that any two national characters have much 
more of what is common to both than either has of what is 
aaa to itself. If we could enumerate the qualities of the 

nglishman, the American, and the Frenchman, we should find 
that those in which they are alike are much more numerous than 
those in which they differ, and not only more numerous, but 
that they are those which weigh most also. In the bases 
and mainsprings of conduct, the various civilized peoples among 
whom we travel resemble one another very closely. To bear 
this in mind is to guard yourself alike against wholesale and 
extravagant exaltation on the one hand, and wholesale and extra- 
vagant depreciation on the other. The great object in life, perhaps 


above all others, is to learn to discriminate—to abstain with some- 


thing like horror from wholesale denunciation or wholesale 
panegyric of bodies and sets of men, and especially from inferring 
a long chain of virtues or vilenesses from a single incident which 
happens to please or displease one’s own private taste. Accidental 
peculiarities are not the infallible stamps and tests of an entire 
national character. On the contrary, most of those things which 
most strike the traveller on first entering a country he afterwards 
perceives, if he be a judicious man, to have been least indicative 
of any deeper thing worth noticing. The temptation is naturally 
very strong to generalize to unknown lengths from anything whic 
is unusual; but nobody is fit to travel, or is any the better for 
travelling, who does not know how to resist this especial 
temptation. Reflecting how much men are alike at bottom, 
we decline to infer that because a nation takes iced water in- 
stead of sherry at dinner, or lives in houses which are made 
et hot with stove-pipes and injections of heated air, or 
spits forth tobacco-juice profusely and promiscuously, therefore it 
is given up either to depravity or barbarism. Such things are the 
accidents, Note them and pass on. Remember how the acci- 
dental and the individual strike us first, and how far it is from 
being a wide enough base for a general law. The root of a matter 
is that which we discover last of all. The rashness of drawing 
one’s final ideas of a nation from the life of the largest hotel in its 
largest town does not become thoroughly visible to a man until 
he has gone to some other town. Even a movement to another 
hotel may suffice to awaken him. But a great many people even 
now will tranquilly talk about the character of the French as a 
thing known to them from unimpeachable personal inspection, 
albeit the field of their observation was no wider than the Hotel 
du Louvre, and the people whom they saw walking about the 
streets. In the same adventurous spirit they will ascertain all 
about America by staying at the biggest caravanserai they can 
find in each of some four or five of the main Atlantic cities. 
What should we think of the foreigner who should lay down the 
law about the condition and prospects of England because he had 
stayed a fortnight in the Charing Cross Hotel, another at the 
Queen’s in Manchester, a third at Liverpool, and so on for six 
months? Such a man could generalise about English waiters 
and hotel prices and average tare; but of English character he 
would know nothing in the world. 

It must be said that if travellers often misconceive their own 
business, foreigners quite as often are ready in some way or other 
to help them to a misconception. They insist upon their guest going 
to see a dozen things for which he does not care a jot, while they 
rather dissuade him from seeing a dozen other things which would 
really be full of interest and instruction to him. Sights, it is not 
too much to say, are the traveller's bane. The regular sights and 
shows of most places are precisely those which no sensible man 
would cross the street to see. Take columns, for example. From 
Baalbee to Baltimore the traveller is the victim of columns. 
Nobody who comes from the country or from abroad is supposed 
to have seen London unless he has been to the top of the 
Monument in Fish Street Hill, In other places, to mount u 
some fabulous number of steps and from the top to get a bird’s 


eye view of housetops is the one performance exacted of ey 
traveller, the one instructive thing that zealous and hospitable 
citizens have to show him. _ Bird’s-eye views are excellent thin 
for birds, but the proper study of mankind is man. One wants to 
see either nature in some rare and remarkable form, or else one of 
the thousand shapes of the manifestation of human effort. People 
will not understand this. Consequently, unwise hosts drag the 
guest to see all the little lccal lions, which probably to him are no 
more than asses in the lion’s skin; while unwise travellers waste 
their energies over these fruitless fragmentary sights, and return 
dissatisfied and unimproved, they hardly know why. It is true 
that travel refreshes a man by ro Pla him out of his groove, but if 
it takes him so far out as to remove him from all the sorts of 
objects in which he has trained himself to take an interest, then 
travel only bores him. Wisdom therefore for him consists in g 
firm refusal to yield to the mistaken importunities of natives; iz g 
serene chalking out of his own course, and an intrevid adherence 
to it in the face of their astonishment, and sometimes of their 
disgust. 


AMATEUR DETECTIVES. 


ie excitement produced by Mr. Speke’s disappearance hag 
illustrated some odd peculiarities of popular thought. It 
was only natural that a profound sensation should be caused by 
so melancholy a circumstance, and that every one, wise or foolish, 
should have some pet theory to establish. Perhaps the lowest 
depth of absurdity was reached by the gentleman who wrote to 
say that about the time of the disappearance he had seen three 
working-men with their coats off in the neighbourhood of St, 
James’s Park. Until the mystery is cleared up, if that should 
ever take place, we cannot determine who has had the merit or 
the good fortune of having made the best guess. But both the 
acute and the foolish guessers generally make an assumptior which 
is worth a passing notice, because it is common in Inquiries of 
wider interest than that of poor Mr. Speke’s fate. It is an 
assumption the truth of which is generally accepted in construct- 
ing the well-known detective of fiction. According to Fenimore 
Cooper and other writers of the same school, a Red Indian will 
look at a few marks in the forest, imperceptible to a civilized 
eye, and tell you at a glance the number and the personal 
peculiarities of the party that made them, and the distance 
of time which has elapsed since they were made. The detective 
is supposed to perform the same feat. You allow him a few sera 
of ine, a lost hat, or the marks of a pair of shoes, and he 
constructs a theory, by a process generally described as an “ in- 
exorable induction,” which infallibly identifies the murderer. 
Given any fragment of the universe, it has been said, and a person 
of sufficient knowledge and ability might construct all the rest. 
Let a man of really acute mind have the most trifling foundation 
to work upon, and he will erect a superstructure of reasoning 
which may lead him anywhere. Like a spider, he only requires 
some point of attachment for his logical cobweb, and he will spin 
out threads enough to hang the most carefully concealed criminal. 
It is easy enough to show that the doctrine, even in a less ex- 
aggerated form, is absurd, and that there must really exist in the 
ordinary circumstances of life what a mathematician would call 
indeterminate problems. In fact, it is scarcely possible to find any 
set of data which, rigidly speaking, are compatible with the truth 
of one, and only one, hypothesis. As a rule, an indefinite number 
would fulfil the conditions of the case, although some one may 
have sufficient probabilities in its favour to justify us in sentencing 
somebody to be hanged. 

Thus, for example, it is not only possible to commit a murder of 
which no condemnatory evidence shall remain, but it may be said, 
in one sense, that nothing is easier. If our only object was to kill 
somebody, without being particular as to whom we killed, we 
have constant opportunities of doing it with impunity. Two men 
are out shooting together, and one man’s gun sends its charge 
through the other's head; or two men are on the edge of 
an Alpine cliff, and one of them tumbles over and is smashed on 
the spot. In such a case no human being can say positively 
whether the death is accidental or is caused by malice pre- 
pense. Fortunately, in most cases, the murderer is not urged by 
a homicidal mania, but by a desire to kill some particu 
person. It can only be by a rare coincidence, although one 
whose frequency we have no means of estimating, that the 
murderer and his intended victim are thrown together in the 
most convenient combination of circumstances. Even in such 
a case as we have supposed, suspicion would generally be aro 


death of his victim, though proof would be absolutely wanting. 
Accordingly, in the majority of murders that have been contrived 
with any skill, the obvious interest of some one in the crime has 
been the real clue to detection. Even with this help, and with- 
out an exceptionally favourable chance, the question may 
incapable of any definite solution, Some years ago a dead —_ 
was found in a field; the victim had been knocked down, and kill 
on the spot, by a stake taken out of the neighbouring fence. 14¢ 
perpetrator of the crime was never discovered. If we suppose 
that he had the luck to go to, and return from, the scene of the 
murder without meeting any one, and if his clothes were not marked 
with blood, it is evident that there need have been no clue what- 
ever, except the possibly ambiguous clue of interest. Any number 
of people might have had motives for desiring the death of the 
victim. No one might be able to say which of them it was that 


by the interest which the criminal may be known to have in the ~ 
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had been absent during the necessary time; and the question 
‘would be as hopeless, unless some one confessed, as it will be this 
time next year to say who passed Charing Cross at three minutes 
one to-day. Nobody knows, nor ever will know, however 
‘skilfully they may reason. Even where the question is much 
narrowed by circumstances, the problem may be strictly indefinite. 
In the celebrated case of Peytel, discussed by Balzac, a man was 
‘jn a carriage, with his wife and his servant. The wife was shot, 
and the servant knocked down by a hammer. Peytel said that 
he had killed the servant for shooting his wife. The pro- 
secutor asserted that Peytel had killed his wife, and then killed 
the servant, to remove his evidence. Either hypothesis might be 
made to suit the facts, as Peytel had a pecuniary interest in re- 
moving his wife, and the servant might have committed the crime 
in attempting robbery. As Peytel was guillotined many years 
ago, it does not much matter; but the decision could only rest on 
certain @ priort prubabilities as to his character and motives. In 
other words, it was, partly at least, a guess. The case of the Road 
murder was at first similar. It was certainly possible to reconcile 
all the facts which were known, before the confession of Constance 
Kent, with two or three hypotheses. Those who guessed wrong 
very likely committed no blunder in reasoning, though they may 
have been over confident; but those who guessed right naturally 
ided themselves on their marvellous sagacity. When a man 
cries Heads! and the coin comes down accordingly, he generally 
feels disposed to say, What a clever fellow Iam! He says so still 
more boldly in proportion to the rashness of his guess. If he guesses 
what will be the next throw of two dice, he thinks that his acute- 
ness is something wonderful. In Mr. Speke’s case, as at present 
known, there is a boundless field for guessing, because the facts are 
rfectly consistent with an infinite number of hypotheses. Consi- 
ering the enormous number of answers that have been proposed to 
the enigma, it is probable that some one must be near the truth ; and, 
if the mystery is ever unravelled, the person who has come nearest 
to the mark will count himself ever after as a model for all detec- 
tives. He will perhaps deserve no more praise than the man who 
has drawn the fortunate number in a lottery, and says that he 
always knew it would turn up. 

The extent to which every one instinctively overrates the value 
of such coincidences is curious. A great part of the art of phreno- 
logists, spirit-rappers, and modern diviners generally depends upon 
the same principle. That a table should rap out one fortunate 
answer to our iuiquiries is considered to be a positive proof of its 
inspiration, against which no blunders are a sufficient reason. A 

erson once snnounced to us, on the authority of a dream, that a 

orse, then scarcely known, would win the Derby some nine or 
ten months later. The dream came perfectly true; but, as it 
happened, neither the dreamer nor those to whom it was commu- 
nicated put the smallest faith in its supernatural character. If 
the seer had been one of the professional performers, and had 
publicly announced his prediction, he might probably have made 
as cagege a speculation for the next event as Murphy did by his 
lucky hit about the cold weather on a certain day in January. If a 
similar story had been told in regard to some event of theological 
interest—if a Roman Catholic had foreseen Garibaldi’s invasion, 
or correctly predicted the day of the Pope’s death—it would be 
unhesitatingly set down as a miraculous event. Considering the 
number of people who must be dreaming about Mr. Speke’s dis- 
appearance, if their dreams bear any relation to their thoughts by 
day, some of them will be clearly entitled, in the event of a solu- 
tion of the mystery, to set up a reputation as seers. When Mr. 
Lincoln was assassinated, the Yankee diviners took advantage of 
this principle with characteristic acuteness. They set about 
describing the place where Booth was hidden with an energy 
which must in some instances have been rewarded with some 
approach to success. If their guesses were wrong, they could do 
no harm ; and if right, they would amount to a demonstration of 
their claims to insight. 

The best lesson which can be derived from such considerations 
would be extremely beneficial to historians. There are certain 
problems which are discussed with unceasing eagerness by suc- 
cessive generations of writers. Did Richard ILI. smother his 
nephews? Did Mary blow up Darley? Was Anne Boleyn 
guilty, or was she an injured innocent? These, and innu- 
merable other questions, are canvassed with an eagerness which 
contributes materially to increase the quantity of waste paper in the 
world. It would be a comfort to persons who do not like to see 
ability wasted upon endless investigations if some means could be 
found of finally closing some of these inquiries. It seems to be 
no use to assure eager historians that it really matters very little 
to any human being whether Richard ILL. was a virtuous hero ora 
detestable scoundrel. We are glad to know what kind of human 
beings lived in his day, what were the means by which they 
contrived to get a living and to settle their disputes, what they 
thought and felt, and even how they digested. All these topics 
are, for obvious reasons, very worthy objects of investigation. But 
the question whether one individual did or did not commit a par- 
ticular crime is for the most part of infinitesimal importance. 
The fact that a man’s contemporaries held such or such opinions 
about him may be worth knowing, because the current judgment 
passed upon conspicuous persons throws much light upon the pre- 
valent state of feeling, and affects to some extent the development 
of the country. Ifa Fin g was universally believed to be a murderer, 
We gain some measure of the strength of loyal feeling at the time. 
But the further question whether the belief was well or ill founded 
Proves little that is of interest to any one but the unfortunate king 


himself. The passion for discovering truth of all kinds, which 
makes a man an historian, renders him superior to such considera- 
tions as this. He is anxious to pick up facts, whether they are 
valuable or simply so much rubbish for the consumption of Dry- 
asdusts. But it might be possible to convince some of these 
enthusiasts that there is no chance of their picking up facts, but 
merely a few vague probabilities. What do we know, we may 
say, even of the details of modern history? When a dispute 
arises about a transaction which occurred a few years ago and 
the chief witnesses of which are still alive, we find the widest 
variety of statements. A controversy turns up in the newspapers 
about the dismissal of a Minister, or the passing of a Bill, and the 
best authorities contradict each other flatly. Ah, reply the his- 
torians, documents will come to light which will reveal the hidden 
secrets. But, we might ask, who will guarantee the documents? 
When Captain Lemuel Gulliver reached the city of Glubdubdrib, 
the governor of which could summon up the dead, he sent for a 
variety of distinguished heroes of the past. A general confessed 
that he got a victory purely by the force of cowardice and ill 
conduct; and an admiral, that for want of intelligence he beat the 
enemy to whom he intended to betray the fleet. When he asked 
for the persons who had done great services to princes and States, 
he was told that their names were to be found on no record, 
except a few of them whom history had represented as the vilest 
rogues and traitors. Captain Gulliver was a misanthropist ; his 
testimony may be suspected ; although it has more verisimilitude 
than the revelations of some of those who in our own days have 
called up Plato or Shakspeare. At any rate there is some grain 
of truth in his bitter lampoon upon his race; and we may admit 
that, if the present is far from ascertainable, much of the past 
has gone beyond recall. Unluckily, a man who has spent years 
in disinterring ancient records is slow to admit the obvious truth 
that the facts which he can discover are really inconclusive, and 
that we must be content to be in ignorance. If many of the 
crimes committed in our own day are utterly untraceable, it is 
hopeless to detect a criminal when there has been no oppor- 
tunity of cross-examining witnesses for some centuries past. If 
we may guess at the way in which history is made, we ma 

ot pe infer that, if a disappearance such as that of Mr. Speke 
iad occurred several centuries ago, we should now be trying to 
reconcile two opposite chroniclers, one of whom would assert 
positively that he had been murdered in a cab, with the fullest 
details of the method employed, and another that he had eseaped 
secretly to the Continent for some carefully explained reason. 
The bold speculator who suggested that neither of the chroniclers 
knew anything about it would be set down as a heartless sceptic. 


DEAN STANLEY ON CHURCH AND STATE. 


We hardly know if the Dean of Westminster will feel flattered 
at discovering that the only paper which has reported at 
any length his singular discourse the other day at Sion College on 
Church and State is the Unitarian Jnguirer. Whether its inser- 
tion there is due to the presence of Mr. James Martineau and other 
Unitarian luminaries, who attended the meeting by special invi- 
tation of Mr. Rogers, of “theology be hanged” reputation—or 
whether the Dean’s latitudinarian leanings have won him a sym- 
pathy with that sect which he cannot always command in his 
own communion—we are not prepared to say. Be this as it may, 
we are grateful to the Inguirer for rescuing from oblivion this 
very characteristic pronunciamiento of what it calls “the theory 
generally held by Broad Churchmen.” Dr. Stanley’s pictorial 
tastes and passion for analogies, combined with his almost unique 
inaptitude for appreciating distinctions, very generally lead him to 
illustrate a subject rather than to explain it. If we may truly say 
of him, in one sense, nihil tetigit quod non ornavit, it is scarcely less 
true to say, in another, that his language conceals, or at most 
adumbrates, more often than it indicates his opinions. This, how- 
ever, increases our satisfaction at getting for once something like 
a definite rationale of the various utterances, on matters ecclesias- 
tical, whereof he is from time to time disburdening himself in 
Convocation and elsewhere. Not that his present speech, so far 
at least as his Unitarian reporter has reproduced it, is always so 
explicit as one could desire. But we can hardly be wrong in 
gathering from the summary presented to us a very pronounced, 
not to say extreme, assertion of what is gencrally known as the 
Erastian theory; though he is also, in some respects, as his Dissent- 
ing critic very truly observes, “far in advance of most Libera- 
tionists.” We need not say that we have no intention of discussing 
here the abstract merits or demerits of Erastianism, and the true 
principle of the relations of Church and State. But there are 
some salient points of the exceedingly “broad” view of that 
question advocated the other day at Sion College—under the 
eye, and apparently with the approval, of the Bishop of London, 
who afterwards spoke himself—which fairly call for comment. 
Were we, indeed, obliged to propound a comparative estimate 
of the addresses delivered on an occasion which, according to the 
Inquirer, “forms an event in our ecclesiastical annals,” we should 
be reluctantly compelled to fall back on Mrs. Poyser’s verdict on 
the ill-cooked. puddings—* It ain’t which I likes best, but which 
I mislikes least.” On the whole, we are inclined to mislike Mr. 
Martineau least, chiefly perhaps because he said least, and that 
little, as given in the report, is not very intelligible. But it is 
time to return to the Dean’s speech, which, under the thin dis- 
guise of an argument against Nonconformist objectors, was con- 
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omy aimed throughout at the Bishop of Capetown, and the 
ouncil, or Synod, or Conference—or whatever Convocation will 
allow us to call it—of Lambeth. 

Dr. Stanley began by clearing the ground of what he con- 
sidered the two main props of “ the modern Liberationist theory,” 
though having no necessary connexion with the idea of a State 
Church. These two awkward facts are “the atrocious Act of 
1662 ”—that is, the Act of Uniformity—and “ the existence of the 
Papal Church.” It is hard to see what “the Papal Church ” has 
to do with the matter one way or the other. In some countries 
it isestablished, as in Spain and Austria; in some it is recognised 
and salaried by the State without being established in the English 
meaning of the word, as in France and parts of Germany ; in some 
it exists simply as a voluntary society, as in England pm | America. 
The Liberationist or the Establishmentarian may quote it with 

ual force, or absence of force, in support of their respective 
views. And as for “ the atrocious Act of 1662,” one does not 
quite understand why it should be singled out for special 
vituperation from a multitude of Acts, at least equally atrocious, 
which the civil power has from time to time perpetrated as 
the patron or the handmaid of the Church. If Dr. Stanley 
refers to the ejection of the Nonconformist ministers, a great 
many more [piscopal ministers were turned out of doors under 
the genial rule of the Long Parliament, and in our own 
day half the clerical staff of the Presbyterian Establishment 
of Scotland was sacrificed for refusing to accept the very prin- 
ciple which he so warmly advocates. If there is to be an 
Established Church at all, uniformity of some kind is not, 

ce Dr. Stanley, an “ accident,” but a part of “ its essence.” 

he vehement attacks that have been made of late years, from 

the most opposite quarters, on the particular settlement effected 
by the Act of Uniformity, if they show—as they do—that there 
is a good deal to be said against it, will appear to most reason- 
able minds to indicate also that there is a good deal to be said 
in its favour. The Dean next proceeds to sweep away with a 
stroke of his pen, as mere “ accidents” of a State Church, (1) 
its possession of endowments, (2) of any exclusive system of 
doctrine or polity, and (3) the delegation of power to a clerical 
body, which apparently means the existence of any distinct body 
of clergy at all. Most people will be disposed to fear that, 
after these “ adjuncts” have been got rid of, the Established Church 
would .be more like what Mr. Goldwin Smith somewhere 
calls “an Established chaos.” But the speaker goes on, nothing 
daunted, to detine—what certainly by this time must have seemed 
to his audience to require some definition—wherein “ the essence 
lay” of the connexion of Church and State. We must plead 
guilty to being very obtuse, but after reading over the definition 
several times we have failed to extract any more specific meaning 
from it than that the State is, in some unexplained way, to endorse 
the religious sentiment of the majority of the nation, but is to 
tolerate everybody who does not indulge in the “ fanatical excess ” 
of having a strong religious sentiment of his own. We will give, 
however, the Dean’s ¢psissima verba, especially as he, or his re- 
porter, has thought it necessary to italicize the least intelligible 
portion of them. He requires, then, “ (1) that the Stale recognise 
the religious expression, the religious aspiration, of the community ; 
and (2) that this religious expression be so controlled that excess 
or fanaticism may be avoided.” No doubt any strong ecclesiastical 
organization, established or not, acts more or less as a check on indi- 
vidual fanaticism when it takes the unpleasant form of a fanatical 
interference with the liberty of other people. But Macaulay’s me- 
morable sarcasm about placing “ Ignatius at Oxford and Wesley at 
Rome ” might have reminded the Dean that a State Church is not 
always as happy in utilizing fanaticism as a Church which claims 
independence of the State. We cannot fairly complain of any lack 
of explicit statement in what follows. The Church is to be made 
as comprehensive as the nation, all subscription to creeds or formu- 
laries is to be abolished, “except perhaps the Apostles’ Creed,” and, 
if we rightly understand the speaker, all distinctions between clergy 
and laity are to be abolished too. He would “recognise every 
man as a minister who was capable of rendering good service to 
the community.” This is at least liberal enough, and we cannot 
wonder at the admiring critic in the ZJnguirer observing that “ it 
practically gives up the existing Establishment, and foreshadows 
a social revolution.” The Dean clinches this programme by the 
startling assurance that ‘“Gallio is his model statesman,” though 
often reviled as a careless libertine, for he showed “ the true 
judicial attitude towards petty sectarian squabbles of which he 
could take no cognizance.” The illustration seems scarcely a 
happy one. Even supposing that the point at issue between 
St. Paul and the Jews was “a petty sectarian squabble,” the 
particular matter which Gallio, according to the narrative, 
“cared not” to take cognizance of was the public beating of 
the Jewish Rabbi before the judgment seat. Justice Shallow 
acted in somewhat similar fashion, but he is not usually taken 
for a model judge. The Dean’s next statement, however, is 
still more perplexing to the uninitiated. ‘Paul appealed to the 
tribunal of Cesar, and thus recognised the supremacy of the State 
over the priesthood.” If some votary of the Darwinian theory 
of species were to bring an action for libel egainst a zealous fanatic 
who denounced him publicly as an atheist, would Dr. Stanley say 
that, “by appealing to the tribunal of Victoria, he recognised the 
supremacy of the State over science” ? 

After descanting on the “accidents” and the “essence” of a 
State Church, the Dean gocs on to expound the benefits of this 
connexion, In the first place, “it secures to the Church the 


supremacy of just and good laws.” Why all laws of the C 
moh -~ ust, and all of the State 
just is not obvious at first sight. Nor is our difficulty diminished 
yy remembering that the Dean began with denouncing as “atroe 
cious” one of the most fundamental laws enacted by the State 
for the government of the Church of England. The second ad- 
vantage of merging the Church in the State is that it affords 
scope for the growth of various opinions, and favours such ch, 
as the State may see fit from time to time to effect. Of course 
if there are to be no creeds and no subscriptions, the “yp. 
chartered freedom” of the clergy—if there are to be any cle 
—will be oppressed by no heavier burden than “the weight of 
chance desires.” And equally of course, if the State is to rule 
the Church, it can change it as often and as much as it may think 
fit. The third advantage of this arrangement is, that it affords q 
refuge to humble and devout souls who might else be borne 
down by the current of local or transitory clamour. This is, we 
presume, a delicate allusion to the humble and devout soul of Dr, 
Colenso, who is at present borne down by the transitory clamour 
of Bishop Gray and Mr. Macrorie. Dr. Colenso has appealed, 
we know, to Ciesar, but whether this “ petty sectarian squabble” 
will be settled by the model statesmanship of our modern Gallios 
remains yet to be seen. On the whole, the catalogue of advan- 
tages strikes us as a little dubious, and the very meagre list of 
supposed objections which follows, and is ped disposed of, in- 
evitably reminds one of the conventional infidel who is periodically 
demolished, to the entire satisfaction of his learned assailant, in 
village sermons on the Evidences of Christianity. The only 
objections to a State Church which the Dean thinks “cannot be 
overlooked ” are, that it “impedes the free action of individuals,” 
and that it introduces the corrupting influence of worldly position 
and social exclusiveness. The second point we need not dwe 1 upon. 
But, as to the first, we doubt if so paradoxical a method of stating the 
anti-Lrastian argument would have occurred to any one but the Dean 
of Westminster. The supremacy of law undoubtedly impedes that 
—- ideal of savage life where every man’s hand is against 
1is brother, which Rousseau yearned for, but which the extremest 
of High Church dogmatists or radical Liberationists would as 
little desire to see restored as the “ humble and devout souls” in 
whose behalf the speaker is pleading. What they object to is not 
the supremacy of law over individual caprice, for that is implied 
in the very existence of any community, secular or religious, 
The unrestricted exercise of private judgment in matters ecclesi- 
astical is just as much repudiated practically by the Wesleyaa 
Conference as by the Church of England, or the “ Papal 
Church” herself, and for the same obvious reason. As Bishop 
Tait puts it concisely in his speech, “ We must have order in 
the family even for the daily act of worship; hence the neces- 
sity of law in the Church.” But High Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, widely as they differ on many points, are agreed in this, 
that, to adopt Mr. Miall’s words in his reply to the Dean, “reli- 
gion is an inward spiritual principle,’ and the Church ought 
not “to render to Cesar the things that belong to God.” How 
far this is a fair criticism on the English Church it would 
take too long to discuss here, but there can be no doubt that 
it is a very —— criticism on Dr, Stanley’s speech. His 
argument simply ignores from beginning to end—we are far from 
saying that he himself wishes to ignore—the existence of 
any such thing as a body of revealed doctrine which it is the 
business of the Church to inculcate. Yet this has been a funda- 
mental principle with the immense majority of Christians in every 
age, and not least in our own, however they may have disagreed 
as to its application. What doctrine is to be taught must be fixed 
either by Church or State, for by the individual it cannot be 
fixed if there is to be any public teachirg at all. The Dean’s 
argument implies that the State should settle the matter, but we 
doubt—begging his pardon—if such a theory has ever been 
seriously maintained. Something like it was practically acquies 
in during the later years of Henry VILL’s reign, when Papists 
and Protestants were indifferently burnt, the one party for 
maintaining the Pope’s supremacy, the other for denying transub- 
stantiation. Few persons at the present day would be inclined to 
think the State was right in both cases, or that, if Lambert was 
justly condemned for rejecting the Real Presence, Sir Thomas 
More was not wrongly condemned for declining to reject the Pope. 
During the short reign that followed, the full-blown theory 0 
State supremacy in religion was maintained asa theory by the more 
advanced school of Retormers, but that was merely because the 
State had undertaken the maintenance of their own favourite 
beliefs. When “the monstrous regiment of women” signalized 
itself in the person of “Bloody Mary” by sending the wrong 
people to the stake, their Erastianism was soon scattered to the 
winds, ‘his is the question which Dr. Stanley ought to have 
met, but which, as far as we can see, he has not even glanced at. 
It so happens that the columns of the very paper which reco 
Dr. Stanley’s speech supply an instructive practical comment on 
the kind of harmony likely to prevail in the happy family which 


he wishes to see constituted under the guardianship of a creedless 
State. About the same time that the Dean of Westminster was 
| lecturing his select audience at Sion College his very reveren 
brother of Carlisle, who is in his way an equally representative 
man, was addressing a more tumultuous assemblage, 10 * 
cathedral city, on Ritualism. Dean Close was not content Wi 
a vehement attack on the Archbishop of Canterbury for sending 
an Encyclical to “the false and corrupt Greek Church, whose 
| worship is debased and degrading and superstitious im 
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extreme,” or even with uttering, in that spirit of Christian 
courtesy and Christian charity for which the party he represents 
is so laudably distinguished, the characteristic anathema, “ Sooner 
be my hand withered than that I should hold it out to the Eastern 
or Western Churches!” He was kind enough, also, in his extreme 
wrath against his fellow-Churchmen, to volunteer a piece of advice 
to the Pope, to whom he supposed the Archbishop would next be 
writing. He hoped the Pope “ would deal with the letter as he 
dealt with Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon, and nail it on his church door as 
farmers nail weasels, rats, and other vermin.” We commend 
the passage to Dr. Stanley with one remark only. If these 
things are done in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? 
At present the divergencies of Dr. Pusey and Dr. Close are at 
least in some degree controlled by their acceptance of a common 
formulary. One positively trembles to think to what extent of 
bitterness they might grow in that “refuge of devout and humble 
souls” where all such barriers are broken down. The Bishop of 
London’s speech was wide of the mark as a comment on the 
Dean's, for he was defending the Church of England as it is, and 
Dr. Stanley was advocating something as widely different—or, as 
his Unitarian critic words it, as revolutionary—as can well be 
imagined. But if we wanted to point our moral against State 
Churches altogether, we could hardly find a more effective weapon 
of attack than the Bishop has put into our hands in his concluding 
statement, that he feared England would become Unitarian if the 
connexion of Church and State were severed. If such men as 
Bishop Tait have no confidence in the inherent power of the Chris- 
tianity they believe and teach, unless it is bolstered up by the 
strong arm of the State, we cannot be surprised at other people 
besides “ Liberationists ” beginning to ask whether a faith which 
can only stand upon crutches might not as well be dispensed with 
altogether. State support never yet galvanized into life a religion 
that had no independent vitality of its own. And a religion that 
has will not accept the gilded fetters which Dean Stanley wishes 
to impose on it. 


HARROW, RUGBY, AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS BILL. 


eg the celebrated letter appeared in which the Emperor 
of the French declared his intention of speedily crowning 
the edifice of constitutional liberty, there were many things good 
and bad, hopeful and gloomy, said on the subject ; but it wasgene- 
rally considered that the happiest remark was that of M. Prévost- 
Paradol in one of the opposition journals, He printed the pleasing 
announcement, and added simply that one of the many advantages 
of being an absolute ruler was that one was able, on very frequent 
occasions, to make very liberal promises. It is in much the same 
spirit that any one whose disposition is other than sanguine might 
now receive the fourth edition of the Public Schools Bill. Seven 
years have now elapsed since the topic of School Reform was first 
mooted, and since the defeat of Lord Clarendon’s unhappy essay 
in legislation in 1865 there has been little or no doubt as to the 
best method of procedure in the matter. Large powers granted 
temporarily to the governing bodies, subject to the approval of an 
Executive Commission ; in the event of ro reforms, or of none but 
unsatisfactory reforms during the limited period, a temporary dele- 
gation of the necessary powers to the Commission itself; a general 
enlargement of the powers of the governing bodies for the future, 
and a few special removals of statutory restrictions—these are the 
simple bases of the Bill which is now before Parliament. The only 
wonder is why it has taken three years to pass a measure which has 
never yet had to meet a hostile division. The only difference of im- 
portance which is to be found in the Bill of this year, as compared with 
that of last, is that the necessary provision is conceded that self- 
improvement shall be part of the duty suggested to the various 
s of Governors. They may now remodel their own consti- 
tutions and alter their own functions. It is to be hoped that they 
will do so, though, if the Provost and Fellows of Eton are found 
to jump at the opportunity, they are not the men we take them for. 
It would be worth a ore deal to be present at the first meeting 
of that august, but somewhat decrepit, Board at which some 
venturesome reformer begins the task of “ educating” his colleagues, 
and suggests that, though pay without work is dignified, it is 
better to do work than to lose pay. 

There is one detail of the Bill which has attracted this year 
more notice than it had previously received, and upon which some 
misconception appears to exist, not only among some members of 
Parliament in whom misconceptions are not so much to be 
wondered at, but even among journals which rather pride them- 
selves on the superior penetration which arises from their being 
published in the afternoon. It is that of the local privileges 
attaching to the towns of Harrow and Rugby, which it is proposed 
cithertoremove orat alleventsto modify. Stated roughly, and there- 
fore quite inaccurately, the case represents itself at first sight thus. 
The founders of these schools intended a local educational benefit, 
and decreed that the children of Harrow and Rugby should have 
their schooling for nothing. At present many boys at these places 
receive the boon which is so provided, and are elad to getit. If 
this privilege is abolished, the towns are muleted of an advantage 
they have long enjoyed, and a grievous injury is done. Therefore 
the A apm for its abolition is unjust. 

There never was a case of which a little examination so com- 
pletel altered the appearance. Between the above statement 
and that which represents the truth there is only the meagre 
similarity, that in both cases somebody enjoys something. 


The boon itself is different from that originally intended; the 
funds from which it: is provided are different; the persons 
who make use of it are different, Three hundred years ago 
John Lyon, _, and Lawrence Sheriff, grocer, founded village 
schools for the farmers of their respective parishes. These have 
now become almost national institutions. No one will deny that the 
benefits derived from an education at either of them is something 
quite beyond what the founders ever anticipated. How has this 
change come about? Partly through causes which it is impossible 
to analyse; but certainly, in the main, through the assemblage at 
the two schools of other boys from all parts of the kingdom. The 
prestige of the two places has been raised by them; the wealth, 
the character, the higher standard of masters, the more elaborate 
appliances of teaching, the very buildings, in a great degree, are 
their work. Ifa foundationer at Harrow or Rugby learns Greek 
iambics or botany, the lessons he receives are, to speak a 
partly paid for by the contributions of the other pupils. The fund 
at Harrow applicable to the education of foundationers is some- 
what less than a thousand — at Rugby it is twice as 
much, but there are more of them. And now, this being the 
position of the endowment, who are the persons who receive it ? 
ls it the native population, the shopkeepers and farmers of the 
Middlesex and Warwickshire villages? Not in one case in forty. 
At Rugby an instance is hardly ever known ; at Harrow there has 
not been, if we may trust the Commissioners’ Report, a single one 
for many years. The recipients of the charity are the sons of 
ladies and gentlemen who are for the most part as migratory as 
the cuckoo. They come to reside at the town when their sons 
are fit for schooling, they live in it for a few years, and they go 
away. It is the rarest thing that a foundationer at either Harrow 
or Kugby should have been born in the place. The poorer class 
are not excluded, but they exclude themselves, Partly, no 
doubt, they are reluctant to send their sons into a society so 
much richer than their own; but it is probably the age to 
which the education of the higher classes is prolonged which 
is the most effectual barrier of separation from their neigh- 
bours. However this may be, the value which they lose in 
education is more than recouped by the wealth which the school 
brings to the place. Those who appropriate the privileges which 
the natives are content to abnegate or exchange are casual 
sojourners, whose connexion with the place is, in almost eve 
case, wholly ephemeral. Doubtless they are included in the wo 

of the founder's will. But if there existed by any chance a fund 
to enable the inhabitants of Gretna Green to provide themselves 
with a dowry at their marriage, it would be rather hard if all the 
runaway couples, on the strength of half an hour’s sojourn, were to 
appropriate this money for their own use. 

The Bill provides, first, that all existing interests shall be 
respected; and the margin which it allows is liberal. Then, that 
the local privileges as at present enjoyed shall cease. And from 
the money thus set free, or from a part of it, it permits the esta- 
blishment of a secondary or middle-class school, for the benefit of 
those precise inhabitants whom John Lyon and Lawrence Sheriff 
contemplated, and whom the existing arrangement, through the 
mere force of circumstances, fails toinclude. Lastly, it is open to the 
governing bodies to create foundation scholarships, to be awarded by 
competitive examination, as is done at Eton and Winchester. Of the 
merits of the first of these substitutes some doubt may reasonably 
be felt. Two schools under one governing body have not generally 
prospered as well as they would if separated; one is a 
sure to starve the other in money, or smother it in a 
besides, the arrangement looks like an attempt to make the same 
sum go as near as possible towards doing double work. Here are 
a few hundred pounds a year to be devoted somehow to school 
purposes, we will say, at Harrow. What is the real interest of 
the place and of the school? Surely that what is well begun 
should be well carried on. If scholarships are needed, let them 
be founded; if fresh class-rooms are wanted, let them be built ; 
if—what we cannot suppose likely—the head-master wants more 
salary, let him have it; if teachers of the most novel science of 
the day be required, let them be en And if it be really the 
case that no good use is to be found for the money in any other 
direction, we will point out one which is ewe harmless, which 
is most highly desirable, and to which the founder himself might 
rise << give a special blessing—let the payments of the boys be 
reduced. 

One cannot but wonder sometimes, in discussing such a question 
as this, whether the world would be very much more ignorant 
than it is if there were no such things as Foundations in ex- 
istence. How would it be if every one, all over the country, 
had to pay, for the precise education which he wanted, exactly its 
fair price, and no more? How is it that so many schools which 
roll in endowments get on about as well or as badly, teach just 
about as much and as little, as so many of the schools which have 
to struggle for their lives? By endowments came the existence 
of jobs. And how many endowments there are which for all 
practical purposes might as well be invested in English ment 
the comin Saat of the School Commissioners may perhaps te 
us, As far as the old public schools are concerned, there is 
plenty to be done in the mere straightforward line of abolishing 
and preventing sinecures. It is to be wished that the list of the 
Executive Commission which is contained in the Bill comprised 
some one or two men, if possible, rather strongminded than other- 
wise. As it is, there is one vacancy in the number, through the 
lamented death of Sir Edmund Head, which must be filled up 
in Committee, If the Government merely want a respectable 
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and highly-esteemed name to propose in his place, there are 
fifty to be had for the asking. It would not.be hard to find among 
the Bar or at the Universities, or even in the Upper House, some 
combination of toughness of mind and mellowness of manner 
which would fill the place to the satisfaction of everybody. The 
thing to remember is, that the Bill means considerable change 
at some of the important public schools; and though it will not, 
as some enthusiasts seem to think, reform the theories of education 
of itself, and _— away the Latin syntax at a blow, it will most 
certainly, if it be firmly carried out, leave the schools in a position 
{n which they will be able to advance freely with the demands of 
the time, and themselves adopt those changes of study and method 
which are most successfully made by gradual and deliberate, and, 
above all, by spontaneous, choice. 


GENERAL GRANT AND PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


MERICAN politicians have never been much impressed with 
the advisableness of washing their dirty linen at home. They 
seem rather to think that the natural unpleasantness of the process 
will be dispelled by the fresh air of publicity. This healthy disre- 
gard of concealment has seldom been pushed further than in the 
correspondence between General Grant and the President which 
has lately been presented to the House of Representatives. One 
side of the case, as stated in these letters, had been given to the 
world a fortnight earlier. The discredit—or, more accurately, 
what would be the discredit in any other country—of thus dealin 
with Cabinet business certainly rests with the President. On such 
a point as this, however, every separate community must judge for 
itself. Ifthe United States’ public sees no objection to the com- 
munication, by the head of the Executive to a newspaper corre- 
spondent, of the gravest possible charges against the Commander- 
in-Chief, foreigners need not be more scrupulous. They may 
fairly take the tacts as they find them, and compare the two stories 
without any preliminary qualms as to the propriety of their being 
submitted for comparison at all. 

On the 13th of January the United States Senate determined 
not to concur in the removal of Mr. Stanton from the Secretary- 
ship of War, and on the 14th of the same month General Grant 
handed over the possession of the War Office to his reinstated pre- 
decessor. Except these two facts scarcely anything is admitted on 
both sides. The President’s account of the matter found its way 
into various newspapers—especially the Washington National 
Intelligencer and the New York World—almost immediately after 
the event; and the Washington Correspondent of the latter 
journal was further enabled to forward a detailed statement of 
what passed at a meeting of the Cabinet held on the 17th of 
January. Under this provocation General Grant wrote to the 
President on the 25th of January, giving his own version of the 
same facts. The President replied on the 31st in a letter which 
General Grant describes, in a rejoinder dated the 3rd of February, 
as “a reiteration, only somewhat more in detail, of the many and 
~ misrepresentations ” contained in the newspaper accounts. 

t is this correspondence that has been laid before the House of 
Representatives, and we are consequently in a position to 
judge how far the characters of the two statesmen who have 
taken part in it are affected by its contents. President Johnson's 
story, as gathered from the newspsepers, was this:—On Saturday, 
the 11th of January, General Grant gave him a verbal promise that, 
in the event of the restoration of Mr. Stanton by the Senate, he 
would either retain office until a judicial decision had been ob- 
tained, or resign in time to pac the President to appoint a 
successor who would hold it on the same terms. General Grant 
also assured the President that he would see him again on the 
following Monday, and inform him which of these courses he 
had decided to adopt. Instead of this, however, General Grant 
left matters to take their course, and contented himself with in- 
forming the President, on Tuesday morning, that he had received 
official notification of the action of the Senate with regard to Mr. 
Stanton, and that, according to the Tenure of Office Act, his 
functions as Secretary of War ad interim ceased immediately upon 
the receipt of such notice. Later in the same day, General 
Grant was summoned by the President to attend a meeting of 
the Cabinet. At this meeting, according to a statement made 
in the World on the authority of the President and four of his 
ministers, General Grant admitted that he had made these two 
promises, and excused himself for his non-fulfilment of the first 
on the plea that he had been “ looking over the law,” and for his 
non-fultilment of the second on the plea that he had been “ very 
much engaged with General Sherman and many little matters.” 

On the 25th of January General Grant gives his version of the 
story. He reminds the President that, some time after he had under- 
taken the duties of Secretary of War ad interim, he had, in answer 
to a question put to him by the President, stated his belief that Mr. 
Stanton could only obtain possession of the War Office through 
the medium of an pe to a court of law. At this time General 
Grant declares he had not read the Tenure of Office Act. On doing 
so, however, at a later period, he found that to refuse to vacate the 
office the moment Mr. Stanton was reinstated would be a violation 
of the law. His visit to the President on Saturday the 11th was 
to inform him of this discovery, and “in doing this” he “ fulfilled 

the promise ” made in a preceding conversation. The President 
did not accept General Grant’s interpretation of the law. On the 
contrary, he contended that the action of the Senate was un- 
constitutional, and consequently that General Grant’s conduct 


ought not to be governed by it. “TI stated,” continues the 
General, “ that the on was binding on me, constitutional or not, 
until it was set aside by the proper tribunal.” After a prolonged 
interview, as neither party could make any impression on the 
other, they separated ; but no ement was entered into on 
General Grant’s part to call again on Monday, “or at any other 
definite time.” All that the President said was that he would 
see him again on the subject. Between Saturday the 11th and 
Monday the 13th, no doubt entered General Grant’s mind as to 
the President’s fully understanding his position. The first inti- 
mation to the contrary which reached him was the President's 
statement at the Cabinet meeting on the 14th. On hearing thi 
General Grant = his own account of the various conversations, 
In doing this, he “in no wise admitted the correctness” of the 
President’s version, though, “ to soften the evident contradiction,” 
he allowed that in the first of the two interviews the President 
might have understood him the way he said. 

The President’s answer goes again over the same ground. He 
repeats that his first interview with General Grant “terminated 
with the distinct understanding ” that, if upon reflection the latter 
should think it his duty to surrender the department at the bid- 
ding of the Senate, or should wish to remain aloof from the con- 
troversy, he would resign his office in time to enable the Presi- 
dent to nominate a successor, This promise was renewed at the 
interview on Saturday, the 11th, and the President confidently 
expected to be informed of General Grant’s final decision some 
time on the following Monday. Instead of this, the next com- 
munication which reached him from the General was the 
announcement that he had vacated the office in favour of Mr, 
Stanton. The President’s “recollection of what transpired” at 
the meeting of the Cabinet on Tuesday the 14th is to the full as 
distinct and precise as General Grant’s. He asserts that, “in the 

resence of the Cabinet,” he asked the General three questions — 
First, whether he had not, shortly after his appointment as Secre- 
tary of War ad interim, entered into the hey wo already quoted, 
“This,” says the President, “you admitted.” Secondly, whether on 
Saturday the 1 1th the President had not, “to avoid misunderstand- 
ing,” requested General Grant to state the course he intended to take, 
and, further, whether the latter had not, by way of answer to this 
request, referred to the original conversation, and assured the 
President that his action would be in strict accordance with the 
understanding then arrived at. “To these questions,” the letter 
goes on, “ you also replied in the affirmative.” Thirdly, whether 
it was not understood, at the close of the conference on Saturday, 
that it was to be followed by another on the Monday, before the 
Senate had taken final action. “ You replied that such was the 
understanding, but that you did not suppose the Senate would act 
so soon, and that on Monday you had been . . . . occupied with 
‘many little matters.’”’ This narrative of the proceedings at the 
Cabinet meeting, which in every particular contradicts and is 
contradicted by that of General Grant, was read by the President 
to the members of the Cabinet who were present before the 
despatch of his letter of the 31st of January. “ They, with- 
out exception, agreed in its accuracy.” In his second letter General 
Grant reasserts the correctness of the statements contained in his 
first, and confesses his surprise “ that the Cabinet officers referred to 
should so greatly misapprehend the facts.” He then tells the 
President that he, the President, “ knows” that the alleged pro- 
mise of the 11th of January was never made, and concludes by 
saying, “I can but regard this whole matter from beginning to 
end as an attempt to involve me in the resistance of law, for 
which you hesitate to assume the responsibility, in order thus to 
destroy my character before the country.” 

In reviewing this extraordinary correspondence the first thing 
that strikes us is the imprudence of the President in provoking it, 
He evidently regards Mr, Stanton’s unopposed return to the War 
Office as a serious defeat. But it was a defeat which, if he had 
only kept his own counsel, need never have been known, and 
which would thus have been deprived of more than half its im- 
portance. Before the substance of the President’s view of the 
case had been communicated to the newspapers, there were some 
shrewd observers who believed that he had declined to move in the 
matter, from a conviction that the recent policy of Congress would 
shortly give him a better opportunity of invoking the aid of the 
Supreme Court. This theory seemed to supply such a natural 
ng of the facts that the President’s silence would pro- 
bably have given it almost universal currency. And it is certainly 
better ag to allow your enemy to think you have forborne 
giving him battle in order to do so with greater effect hereafter 
than to let him know that you have been inactive only because 
you were powerless, As to the right and wrong of the corre- 
spondence itself, so far as it deals with disputed facts, it 18 
impossible to pronounce a definite opinion. There has been 
either an astonishing and unaccountable series of misunder- 
standings, or something a great deal worse on one side oF 
the other. If only the President and General Grant were con- 
cerned, we should have no hesitation in accepting the former 
alternative. Everyday experience shows what radically different 
versions may be given of an “understanding” which was never 
reduced to writing, and at the discussion of which no third me 
was present. The difficulty, in this instance, is that the Presi- 
dent’s statement of what was said at the Cabinet meeting 18 
attested by four witnesses; and it is almost inconceivable that, if 
General Grant did not make the admissions attributed to him, some 
of the Ministers present should not have detected the inconsis- 
tency between the President’s statement and the real facts. It is 
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not necessary, however, to pass judgment upon this part of the 
story in order to determine fhe npr Scat Grant’s conduct. 
Even on his own showing, he has been guilty of some rather 
sharp practice towards his executive superior. He admits that, at 
the first of the interviews so often referred to, he gave it as his 
inion that Mr. Stanton, even in the event of his restoration by 
e Senate, would have “no resource but to appeal to the 
Courts,” and that he further promised to let the President know 
if he changed his mind. His own letter testifies to his knowledge 
that the President’s sole motive for desiring such a promise was 
that he might, if need be, replace General Grant by some more 
thoroughgoing supporter. Indeed, except for this, the Comman- 
der-in-chief’s opinion on a point of law could have had neither 
interest nor value. When, therefore, General Grant pleads that, 
in calling on the President on Saturday the 11th, he fulfilled this 
promise, he leaves out of sight the important fact that the only 
way of fulfilling it under the circumstances was to surrender his 
office. The President brings out this inconsistency with a great deal 
of force. ‘ You had found,” he says, “ in our first conference that 
the President was desirous of keeping Mr. Stanton out of office, 
whether sustained in the suspension or not. You know what 
reasons had induced the President to ask from you a promise. 
You also knew that, in case your views of duty did not accord 
with his own convictions, it was his purpose to fill your place 
by another appointment. . . . It is certain, however, that, even 
under these circumstances, you did not offer to return the 
ace to my possession.” ven if no promise had been given, 
eneral Grant ought not, with the full knowledge of the Presi- 
dent’s intentions possessed by him, to have hesitated a moment 
about resigning his office as soon as he found he could no longer 
act as an instrument for carrying out those intentions. So lon 
as his resignation was withheld the President naturally count 
on his support ; and, for the long argument which he describes 
himself as having held with the President on Saturday the 111th, 
there should have been substituted the most unmistakable act of 
resignation. In this respect it is impossible to acquit General 
Grant. It is to be regretted that his present relations with the 
Republican party should supply an obvious motive for conduct of 
which, in the absence of that pressure, he would probably have 
been incapable. 


INTERNATIONAL BOAT-RACING. 


ie is too frequently the lot of the journalist to comment on 
endless se:ies of correspondence between England and 
America. The diplomatic intercourse to which we are about to 
call attention has two or three merits which take it out of the 
ordinary category. In the first place, it is short and to the point. 
There are no appeals to profound authorities on international law 
or to first principles of philosophy; and the disputants confine 
themselves to the most pithy statement of their cases, and bring 
the matter to the simplest possible issue. In the next place, they 
are perfectly civil, and evidently desirous to bring the matter to 
a satisfactory conclusion. And finally, if the negotiations fall 
through in spite of the best wishes on both sides, they will afford 
no sort of pretext for future ill-will. We have, therefore, studied 
the correspondence between the representatives of Oxford and of 

vard without having the smallest difficulty in preserving our 
temper and, we hope, an attitude of perfect impartiality. The 
main point in dispute, which, so far as can be seen at present, is 
likely to bring the negotiation to a fruitless end, is really one of 
some difficulty. 

The American oarsmen desire to bring about a match with 
Oxford. The challenge is in every way gratifying, and ought to 
be met in a friendly spirit. It is pleasant to find that Young 
America, of which we are accustomed to hear as devoting itself 
exclusively to tobacco-smoking and discussion societies, is taking 
up manly sports in good earnest, and that the young men of the 

ansatlantic Cambridge show their national spirit of enterprise in 
Fyrosing to meet the most celebrated rowing amateurs of the Old 

orld. Such contests always increase the good feeling of the 
competitors; and the enthusiastic Yankees should be met more 
an half way, and encouraged by every fair concession to come 
and do friendly battle with the representatives of the old country. 
The match would be as superior in interest to the great fight of 
Sayers and Heenan as the competitors are in every way above the 
lackguards who are ruining the prize-ring. So far every one 
will be agreed. Moreover, the Americans propose to place them- 
selves at the disadvantage of crossing the Atlantic in order to row 
in England. ‘This would be really against them, not merely as in- 
creasing the cost and the difficulty of getting a crew together, but 
because ten days of sea-sickness would be a very bad preparation 
for training. ‘The time proposed for the race, the month of Sep- 
tember, would doubtless ake it troublesome to collect an English 
crew; but it would probably be equally inconvenient for their 
Competitors. So far, then, the Americans may fairly claim that 
ny concessions should be made rather by the English than by 
themselves, But now occurs the question, whether the concession 
which they actually demand is not too great for Oxford to grant, 
with a due regard for the chances of a fair contest. 

The Americans have invented a plan for rowing without cox- 
Swains. The ingenious devices for sparing labour which are so 
characteristic of their country are curiously exemplified in this 
peculiarity. It is plain that, if the steering is equally good, it 
would give a great advantage. To carry eight stone more ina 


boat is perhaps as distinct a handicap as fora horse to carry 
eight pounds extra weight on his back. It is impossible to 
speak positively as to the precise effect which would be pro- 

uced, without an experience which we do not possess in this 
country. Still every one knows that the effect produced by a 
slight addition of weight is much greater than might be sup- 
posed by the uninitiated; if it merely reduces the speed 
so as to make the difference of one or two boat’s lengths 
in three miles, that difference might be quite sufficient to 
decide the race. The American answer to this difficulty is at 
first sight plausible enough. If, they say, you are convinced 
that your method of steering is the best, by all means ad 
it. ou shall row with coxswains, and we will row wi 
out. If, on the other hand, you believe our way to be the best, 
why do you not learn it between this time and September, that 
we may then meet on equal terms? The answer made by Oxford 
to this dilemma requires a little examination. The Oxford Presi- 
dent grants that on a straight piece of water the American plan 
would answer best, and it is one of their conditions that the race 
should take place over a straight course. But on any of the 
English rivers, and certainly on the Isis, where the Oxford crew 
must necessarily have most of their et it is essential to carry 
a coxswain. Indeed, the Isis—although, as com with the 
tortuous and narrow Cam, it may be dignified with the name of 
river—would be a mere rivulet in America. Steering from the 
bow would be quite insufficient to get round sharp corners in a 
swift stream. Hence, if an Oxford crew were to meet the 
Americans on a straight reach, they would be at the disadvantage 
either of carrying a coxswain, or of having practised without a 
coxswain and adopting the new method for the first time when 
they began to row upon the appointed course. It is plain that 
the race could not be rowed, under these circumstances, upon per- 
fectly equal terms. 

As, however, we have argued that it is our turn to make con- 
cessions, we may still ask whether Oxford might not give away 
some advantage, especially to a University in which the art of 
rowing is still a novelty. e do not suppose that the difficulty 
of learning to row upon a straight course without coxswains can 
be really very great. Every good oarsman is accustomed to steer 
a pair-oared boat without any help from a rudder. The difficulty 
of keeping time and swing, and at the same time twisting your head 
into an abnormal epee is doubtless considerable, but it is very 
much greater in the pair-oared boat, where precision of rowing is 
even more essential, and where the steering has to be effected by 
the difficult process of adjusting your strength to that of your 
companion. Narrow as the Isis may be, and sharp as are some of 
its corners, it would be possible, with a little care, to secure some 
preliminary practice before the end of the May term. The course of 
training for the proposed race would necessarily be at some other 

lace than Oxford ; and we do not imagine that there could be an 
insuperable difficulty in — even in England, a straight tm | 
of water of sufficient length. Lynn, for example, which has been 
proposed as the scene of the contest, has an appropriate river, 
although it must be admitted that the fens are not a very lively 
place of residence for a crew in training, or indeed for anybody 
else. The Henley course is sufficiently straight, though it is little 
over a mile in length ; still that length would be quite sufficient 
to acquire the art of steering. It is impossible to say, without 
greater experience than we possess in England, what is the real 
difficulty of acquiring the art. It is possible that some difficulty 
would be found in getting the mechanical contrivance to work pro- 
rly. Yet we do not suppose that any of the chief English boat- 
uilders would consider such a task as beyond the reach of their 
skill. Hence, if the Americans make the absence of a coxswain 
an essential condition of rowing, we believe that, by taking a little 
trouble, it would be possible for the Oxford men to meet them on 
terms not hopelessly unequal. And it may be said that, if the pro- 
blem is simply tomake a boat go through the water as fast as possible, 
we ought not to reject any contrivance by which that end may be 
attained. In all such challenges it is better to have as few extra- 
neous conditions as possible, and simply to decide which of two 
boats, improved in every way that the skill of their proprietors can 
suggest, will cross a given space in the shortest time. 

On the other hand, we must give due weight to another point 
raised by the Oxford correspondence. If it is possible for English- 
men to learn the art of rowing without a coxswain, it is certainly 
easier for Americans to acquire the art of carrying a coxswain. 
The reason is obvious, The first art can only be practised in 
certain selected places, of which there are, unluckily, very few in 
England. At Cambridge it would simply be impossible to practise 
it at all. At Oxford it could only be practised under great difli- 
culties. But the contrary plan of ying a coxswain may, of 
course, be tried anywhere. The Americans can easily try it on 
their own water, and they will have the whole summer in which 
to practise. As it is proposed that the race should take place 
on some straight reach, it will not require anything beyond the 
rudiments of the art of steering. Any one can keep a boat's 
head pointing straight in one direction on such a sluggish 
piece of water as the Ouse at Lynn. Hence the concession which 
the Americans decline is distinctly less than that which they 
demand from Oxford. We do not believe that their chance of 
success would be materially damaged by it, whilst no one can say 
for certain what might be the injury to Oxford. If, for example, 
the Oxford men had learnt the art of steering imperfectly and ran 
into the bank halfway over the course, it would be a singularly 
unsatisfactory conclusion. It might leave a doubt upon the main 
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question, which of the two crews were, on the whole, the most 
effective oarsmen; and it would simply prove that Oxford had 
been beaten from want of proficiency in an art which they had 
had no good opportunity for acquiring. 

If we endeavour to sum up the result, we should say that the 
Oxford proposal, on the whole, involves the least sacrifice. If both 

arties were equal in every other respect, we should say that it 
had decidedly the best arguments in its favour. On the other 
hand, we do not believe that the objections to the American ea 
are insuperable, though they are distinctly greater. And, as 
we started by assuming that Oxford was bound to make the 
test concessions, we should be glad to see them accept the 
offer in spite of its obvious difficulties. In short, we hold that the 
race might be rowed with tolerable fairness on either terms, 
although we should prefer the Oxford terms, as on the whole 
causing the least disadvantage to the party which makes the con- 
cession. If rival crews could only be brought together, they would 
probably learn something from each other, and some satisfactory 
plan might be discovered of arranging any future meetings. 

In a case like this, where, if we are right, either party might 
give way to its antagonists without dishonour, some kind of 
arbitration or compromise might possibly be accepted. When 
Hammill rowed Kelly, there were two races on consecutive days, 
according to the different fashions of the countries. Would it not 
be possible for such a plan to be carried out in the present in- 
stance? It would be easy to provide an English boat, and even, 
if necessary, a coxswain, with which the Americans might row 
the first race. If they won it, it would be so much the more 
glory to them. If they were beaten, they might try to reverse 
the decision in a boat of their own style. The comparison thus 
obtained of the rival styles would not be necessarily conclusive ; but 
enough materials would be afforded, and the two nations would 
be brought together with a fair chance that each might depart 
glorying in its own success—a happy result which is scarcely to 
be obtained on the ordinary system. If arbitration is applicable 
to this international difficulty, we might suggest the author of 
Tom Brown as a gentleman who would certainly appreciate the 
Oxford case, and at the same time would be trusted in America. 
Arbitrators have often great difficulty in preserving the peace, but 
surely they should be able to bring about a contest. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE TRADES’ UNION DEPUTATION. 


O* Tuesday the Trades’ Union delegation, according to an 
arrangement of some standing, met Mr. Gladstone at his 
house, in order to take the great Liberal statesman to task for his 
Oldham speech, in which he expressed his objections, and the 
objections of other sensible folks, to the action of Trades’ Unions 
on the limitation of labour. It was a civil thing—or, if we could 
conceive the possibility of so grave a personage as Mr. Gladstone 
committing a joke, it was a funny thing—to consent to the inter- 
view. The Trades’ Unionists felt that it was necessary to handicap 
the horses; so they sent ten of their members, headed by the 
fluent Mr. George Potter, and tailed by the tried eloquence of Mr. 
Hartwell—the ’Artwell of the Trafalgar Square meetings of last 
year—to cope with the rushing tide of Mr. Gladstone’s exuberant 
talk. From which we infer the formula that it requires ten 
. stump-orators to equal a single Gladstone, which is pro- 

ably a tolerably accurate approximation to an estimate of Mr. 
Gladstone’s elocutionary and conversational capabilities. Certainly 
the Decemvirs met with their match in the Dictator. The work- 
ing-men simply produced their old platitudes, and must have felt 
very uncomfortable, and certainly they did not talk at ease. It is 
one thing to gabble and chatter in the Beehive, and to spout at 
pothouses, but quite another thing to talk face to face with an 
educated man whose whole life has been devoted to the successful 
study of history and scientific economy, whose official career has 
made him familiar with the trade of the whole world, and who 
surveys demand and supply, and the laws which regulate them, 
not under the petty and narrow aspects of a single trade or 
shop, but as they work in the great competition of the world. 
At any rate, if the delegates went with the complacent hope that 
they were going to make a distinguished convert, they must 
have quitted Carlton Terrace with the vague suspicion that they 
had been out-talked. Mr. Gladstone’s speech or lecture was a 
model in its way. He seems to have adopted the method 
of some successful popular preachers, The subject before them 
was not Trades’ Unions generally, or the right of working-men 
to combine (“ and, speaking of rights, let me,” says the exu- 
berant preacher, “give you a few hints on rights; let me dis- 
tinguish about rights and duties; let me point out that a man 
may have a right, but may be wrong in exercising it; let me 
observe that rights are of two kinds, of several kinds,” &c.), but— 
not entering into these subordinate matters, which nevertheless 
he did enter into and thoroughly exhaust—confining himself to the 
right of combination, he begged leave to hint that benefit societies 
might or might not be connected with trade rules. Then about 
benefit societies, he was told that they should not be confined to a 
single trade. But this was not “ our immediate subject.” And so 
Mr. Gladstone went on discussing, more or less exhaustively, a great 
many other points which were not our immediate subject, till he 
must have very considerably muddled the great delegate mind. And 
so, when he came to the immediate subject, he took occasion to en- 
large on several, indeed a good many, cognate, but not immediate, 
points ; such as co-operative associations, tribunals of reference and 


mediation between masters and workmen, the question of limita- 
tion of labour in the case of women and children, ten hours’ Acts, and 
twenty other questions of the same somewhat irrelevant kind— 
irrelevant, that is, in the sense that they were not exactly what the 
talkers came together to talk about, but very relevant indeed to 
the whole subject of Trades’ Unions. This was, We repeat, very inge- 
nious in Mr, Gladstone. It was designed to suggest to Mr. George 
Potter and his fellow-delegates that the interview was a perfect 
farce and absurdity from first to last; that it was totally impos- 
sible to discuss the limitation of apprentices, or the minimum of 
wages, or the maximum of working hours, without a reference to 
many and much larger considerations. And more than this was 
imphed and suggested by Mr. Gladstone, though it is quite a 
question whether Mr. Potter saw it—namely, that it was a mistake 
to suppose that Mr. Gladstone meant anything by his affected 
modesty and teachableness and humble desire to be instructed and 
better informed. To be sure he said that he was quite ready to go 
to school and to sit at Mr. Potter’s feet; but Mr. Gladstone doubt- 
less had in his mind some recollection of those academical days in 
which a brilliant first-class man indulges in the pleasantry of 
flooring his examiners. 

As we have said, we can scarcely credit the Potter mind with 
seeing the fun latent in all this Noodle and Doodle work. Mr. Potter 
is wrapped up in so thick a hide of conceit as to be perfectly and 
totally insensible to thissly sort of ridicule. We can quite believe 
that he has all along taken Mr. Gladstone au grand sérieux ; and 
Mr. Potter is certainly the man to be entirely sincere in the dull 
complacency of his hallucination that he really can instruct Mr, 
Gladstone. We give him the credit, such as it is, of sincerity 
when from the lofty heights of his own superior intelligence he 
looks down with disdain on such as ourselves and our stereotyped 
fallacies. Mr. Potter treats us with a noble contempt; he cannot 
condescend to deal with mere speakers and writers. Mr. Glad- 
stone, however, is a foeman worthy of his steel. But he little 
suspected that even the great Mr. Gladstone only permitted the 
controversy, or interview, or conversation just to show to what a 
height of impudence the Unionists really could soar. There is 
such a thing as giving rope enough. Mr. Potter’s extreme 
denseness of apprehension was shown by his hint that what he 
expected of the interview was that the deputation would suc- 
ceed in “showing that Mr. Gladstone’s remarks at Oldham were 
incorrect,” and further, that Mr. Gladstone “ would be pleased to 
admit as much.” We do not wish to be rude, and we shall not quite 
say that the force of impertinence could no further go; but the 
spectacle is an instructive one as showing what are the lengths to 
which self-complacency and unpardonable conceit can draw a 
person who is not by any means afool. If Mr. Potter really meant 
anything, he must have meant that Mr. Gladstone was_possessed 


by a total and blank and complete ignorance of the whole subject. _ 


The ten talkers looked as though they were University Professors 
in the Chair lecturing undergraduates, say, on the contents of the 
Vedas, or cuneiform inscriptions, for the first time. Mr. Potter 
prated to Mr. Gladstone—Mr. Gladstone the Apustle of Free- 
trade, the slaughterer of Corn-laws, the framer of French treaties, 
and the simplifier of tariffs—as though Protection and Mono- 
et were the one and certain Gospel about which there could 
e no mistake; and that Mr. Gladstone was a blind Ethnic 
and Pagan, who wanted to be taught this creed for the 
first time. With consummate skill and delicacy Mr. Gladstone 
managed to play the interesting neophyte, and, under the civil 
mockery of a disciple desiring to be taught, just hinted and sug- 
gested the little weaknesses and slight slipperinesses of the new 
faith which was presented to him by the Evangelist of Protection. 
fle (Mr. Gladstone) had heard of some rather awkward and ugly 
things; possibly it might not be true what was rumoured about 
the trades’ custom of refusing to dress stone in the quarry, or the 
other regulation about extra hours, or a third rule about lime- 
washing, &c. Had Mr. Potter any answer? Mr, Potter was 
prudentially silent. 

And there were other things on which a more significant and 
eloquent silence prevailed during the interview. Mr. Gladstone, 
being the host, could not perhaps be required to go into them; 
and Mr. Potter was too wary to refer to what, after all, were the 
only matters in which any human being could be expected to 
feel any interest. The apprentice question, and piecework, and 
the right of Unionists to dictate to employers are not theoretical 
questions, to be debated in the serene atmosphere of essays 
polemical discussions ; but they are substantial facts. We are con- 
cerned with them, not as questions of the schools or of sophists, but 
as factors of society. As regards Trades’ Unions and Unionists, we 
not care what their views and theories are, but what they come to. 
We look at them, not as ventilated, as they say, at Bolt Court, or 
evenin Carlton Terrace, but as acted outat Sheffield and Manchester. 
We wonder whether Mr. Gladstone’s library table on Tuesday last 
presented the Minutes of Evidence taken by the Overend Com- 
mmission to the eyes of the deputation. We should be disposed to 
fancy that it was there; and that somehow or other the mere 
sight of that horrible book, {written within and without with 
lamentation and mourning and woe, must have paralysed the 
voluble tongues of the deputation. The ten talkers prattled 
and muttered much as if they were fascinated and spell-bound. 
Whether they saw the dreadful Report or not, it must have 
been in their mind’s eye, and spoiled their talk. Consider 
ing that we know what Sheffield trade regulations come to 
in practice, 1t is very superfluous to prove anything about 
Trades’ Unionism in gene We do, as a matter of fact, know 
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that Mr. Potter’s pretty theories, when translated into the ugly ver- 
nacular of contemporaneous history, mean murder and arson. That 
injured saint on whom a sad necessity was laid to hire assassins, 
Mr. Broadhead of Sheffield, with many tears and much compunc- 
tion regretted that he was obliged to murder people in the interests 
of trade; he said, and said weeping, that if he could have carried 
out the theory of the limitation of labour without air-guns and in- 
fernal machines he would have been most glad todoso. But some- 
how he could not; and he did not see how it ever could be done 
unless the State gave full and unlimited powers to Trades’ Societies 
not only to make, but to enforce, whatever trade rules they thought 
fit, Between him and Mr. Potter there is no difference of principle 
as to the necessity of compelling obedience to Union law. They 
do differ at present as to the means, but not as to the thing itself. 
In the face of this huge practical consideration, with which all the 
world is concerned, in which is involved not only the existence of 
English trade, but the possibility of the disruption of society 
generally, it may be not a very culpable, but almost an amusing, 
waste of an afternoon to gossip about the trades which do, and the 
trades which do not, like many or few apprentices; but the real 
issue is between Trades’ Unions and mankind. And if Mr. Potter 
and his ten henchmen cannot see this, it will be necessary to 
force the knowledge upon them. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 


genet or other the Abyssinian Expedition appears to 
hang fire. Doubtless people in England anticipated much 
more rapid results from the descent of a British army cn the 
shores of the Red Sea, and its operations against the semi-savage 
ruler of an almost unknown country. Distance diminishes diffi- 
culty both to our bodily and mental vision. It is hard to realize 
that, in such an out of the way place as Abyssinia, Magdala is as 
far from Annesley Bay as Edinburgh is from London, and that it 
must, under the most favourable conditions, take Sir Robert Napier 
as long to move from the port of debarkation to Magdala as it would 
take an army of equal size to that under him to make its own road 
from the capital of England to that of Scotland, and to carry with 
it all its supplies of food, ammunition, and medicine, not only for 
the advance, but also for the return journey. Yet such is literally 
the case, except that Sir Robert Napier’s task is considerably more 
difficult. The country which he has to traverse is known only to 
be intersected with tangled chains of mountains, and he sutiers 
under the enormous disadvantage of a great scarcity, if not abso- 
lute want, of water—a disadvantage under which no army has 
ever before operated over any great distance. The popular mind 
does not recognise these difficulties. It can see only Magdala 
and the captives in the distance, and the popular voice appears 
inclined to howl, like a spoilt child blubbering for the moon, 
because the bright object seen afar off cannot be obtained in a 
moment. 


The Expedition was undoubtedly detained by the petty inter- 
ferences of the Government of Bombay with the Commander-in- 
Chief. The organization of the Land Transport Train—upon which, 
as was foreseen, so much would depend—was not allowed to be con- 
ducted by Sir Robert Napier, nor even in accordance with his views. 
The Government of Bombay may possibly have imagined that to 
itself was revealed some miraculous method of organizing a 
Transport Train, without much of a controlling element, and with 
almost no discipline. The miracle, unfortunately, did not come off. 
The first touch of African soil dissipated the governmental fabric, 
and the advanced portions of the Abyssinian Expedition found 
themselves on the shores of the Red Sea without any adequate 
means of locomotion. Matters went quickly from bad to worse. 
Mules strayed, were lost, and died of the epidemic. The Arab 
muleteers could not understand, nor be understood by, the Indian 
or Anglo-Nubian inspectors. In such a scene of confusion, it was 
perfectly wonderful that so many animals could be collected toge- 
ther as were absolutely necessary to feed from day to day the 
parties employed in reconnoitring the country, and the detach- 
ments of troops employed in road-making or stationed in the 
Komaylo Pass. 


The reconnoitring party which preceded the Expedition left 
bay on the 16th of September, and reached Massowah on 

the 1st of October. Massowah did not appear suitable as a port 
of debarkation, and on the 3rd the reconnoitring party moved to 
Annesley Bay. Water was here found at a mile’s distance from 
the shore. Unfortunately, this water was due to a late fall of 
rain, and disappeared in a few days. Permanent, though small, 
supplies of water were, however, found at Komaylo and Wah, 
fourteen and sixteen miles from the coast. Annesley Bay, from 
the advantages of its harbour and from the not total absence of 
water, was selected as the most favourable landing-place to be found. 
unsuccessful attempt to discover a pass to the highlands from 
the southern extremity of Annesley Bay consumed valuable time, 
till the 4th of November, when the reconnoitring party returned. 
By the 13th of November the Komaylo Pass was explored to 
Within a few miles of Senafe, and it was found to be practicable 
to make a road through it for the passage of the force. The 
Huddar Pass was then explored, but did not offer equal advan- 
tages with that of Komaylo. On the 5th of December Senafe was 
accordingly occupied by a detachment of infantry and some guns. 
The issue of the defile was thus secured, and working parties 
Were posted at the most difficult places in the pass, to improve 


the road. The country towards Atugerat was reconnoi 
but few supplies were found, and it was already evident that the 
shipping must be the mainstay of supply for the a 
While the passes were being explored, troops arrived, and by the 
3rd of January, when Sir Robert Napier in person reached An- 
nesley Bay, there were one native cavalry regiment, five native 
infantry battalions, two British battalions, eight companies of 
engineers, and four batteries of artillery encamped at Zoulla, or 
scattered along the seventy miles which lie between that place 
and Senafe. 

Though the Commander-in-Chief on his arrival found 
he found little else. The defective organization of the Transport 
Corps had come to a climax, and the slender garrison of Senafe 
was living from hand to mouth. The dislocated Transport Train 
could hardly supply them with their daily a Com- 
missariat supplies at Zoulla were limited. Sir Robert Napier had, 
in September, requested that six months’ commissariat supplies for 
the whole force might then be despatched to Annesley Bay. The 
Government of Bombay, believing that the prisoners would be 
given up as soon as the first scarlet coat was seen upon the shore, 
or for some other weighty reason, did not despatch these supplies 
until so late that they only arrived at Annesley Bay at the same 
time as the Commander-in-Chief himself. 


Nor was this the worst which Sir Robert Napier found upon his 


arrival at Zoulla. Unexpected epring tides threatened to swamp 
the commissariat stores » word landed. Working parties of large 
strength had to be employed incessantly in constructing dykes to 
protect goods which even one dash of salt-water would have 
destroyed. The railway to Komaylo required constant working 
parties; the piers and landing-places had to be carefully looked to 
and completed. All these labours taxed heavily the energies of 
the troops. Of these there were not many at Zoulla. The accounts 
of all travellers had caused it to be believed that the country be- 
tween the mountains and the sea would be most unhealthy for 
Europeans. The state of the Land ae Train prevented 
troops being landed and immediately marched to the highlands, 
as there, under existing circumstances, they would have starved. 
The apprehensions of disease on the sea coast were not realized, 
but occasional symptoms of diarrhoea showed that it would have 
been hazardous to collect a multitude of men on the desert plain 
between the landing-place and the mountains. Consequently the 
departure of several regiments from India was postponed. Such 
was the state of affairs Sir Robert Napier found at Annesley Bay. 
Without an efficient Transport Train an advance was impossible. 
The Commander-in-Chief’s first necessary care was to reform his 
transport; and he was forced to do in January at Zoulla what, had 
his suggestions been attended to by the Bombay Government, 
would have been done in September in India. Not till the latter 
end of January were his preparations completed, or any sufficient 
stock of provisions collected at Senafe to allow of the advance of 
any considerable mass of troops. The moment it was possible the 
advance commenced. On January 25th the Commander-in-Chief 
left Zoulla, and on the zgth reached Senafe. On the joth 
Atugerat, thirty-six miles in advance of Senafe, was occupied ; 
and intervening stations were taken up by infantry and engineer 
detachments where they could conveniently work upon the roads. 
Troops from Zoulla were pushed up to the highlands, and in a few 
days a general advance upon Autalo was anticipated. The road 
through the Komaylo pass had in the meantime, with immense 
labour, been made practicable for wheels. Carts were already 
substituted for the slower and more expensive pack transport, 
Accumulations of provisions were being made at Senafe; and the 
road across the highlands was being rendered rapidly fit for the 
further progress of carts. 


It may suit some, for political purposes or as a y cry, to 
declaim against the — of the Kxpeditionary force, and to 
denounce it as tardy. Those who do so, however, must be either 
ignorant of war or dishonest of purpose. The Expedition itself 
may be a mistake, but those into whose hands its active pro- 
secution has been placed cannot be fairly taxed with either 
want of energy or laxity of execution. The difliculties have been 
enormous, e want of water has been most trying. At Zoulla 
every drop consumed had to be obtained by condensation. In the 
pass itself, the precious fluid had to be collected and stored with 
the same care as the most precious treasure. The construction of 
the road to Senafe, which is over seven thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, would have been a work of no mean a 
difficulty in a civilized country, with every requisite appliance. It 
can be easily imagined how difficult this work was when done in 
the rough under a tropical sun, and with a scanty supply of 
drinking-water. 

A breakdown in the Transport Train is so much the usual event 
at the commencement of a British campaign that people may be 
inclined to accept: it almost as a necessary evil. It should be 
remembered, however, in the present case, that had those who 
were to use the transport been allowed to organize it, the break- 
down would, in all probability, not have occurred, and a few 
months’ delay might have been saved. The same applies to an 
deficiency of commissariat stores at Zoulla. Yet, had Zoulla 
teemed with every luxury until the Transport Train was reformed, 
no troops could have been securely fed on the highlands. Le 
secret de la guerre est dans les communications is an old maxim, and 
until its communications can be open an army must remain 
a hopeless hungry mass, and be held, even by the most dashing 
general, in a state of impatient activity. In Abyssinia more than 
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in any other theatre of war is this true. For no supplies sy i 
meat are to be obtained in the country, and the very forage for the 
horses has to be brought up from the shipping. 


PICTURES OF THE YEAR. 


I. 

Me GEORGE LESLIE’S pictures in the last Academy 
Exhibition gave us so much pleasure that, although with 

some reserves about his love of formality, we spoke of them with 
cordial praise. We had little doubt that Mr. Leslie was producing 
a kind of art in which the quaintness and delicacy of his taste 
found a full and natural expression, and we spoke of his works 
with the respect due to things which are at the same time both 
interesting and uncommon, and perfectly genuine in their kind. 
But Mr. Leslie’s election as an Associate of the Academy, though 
it cannot alter our opinion of his performances, leads us into a train 
of reflections of a different order. The honours of the Academy, 
even the minor one of Associateship, ought to be reserved for full 
artistic accomplishment, and although we have not for the last 
two years entertained any doubt that Mr. Leslie would ultimately 
qualify himself for a — of this kind, his election seems 
somewhat premature. His conception is always simple and right, 
and his taste refined, but his actual workmanship as a painter is 
7 considerably below the point of mastery. In saying this we 
ave no wish to imply any desire that he should imitate the 
execution of more accomplished painters; his way of work is good 
for his particular stage of culture, and in all likelihood the best 
preparation for higher things, but it is still distinctly boyish, and 
there is a visible timidity in the touch which, although infinitely 
preferable to the impudence of many less competent students, is 
nevertheless, in our view, a sufficient reason for withholding 
official recognition. It might easily happen that the rank of 
Associate, when conferred upon an artist in this stage of 
advancement, might be a positive injury to his art, but we trust 
that Mr. Leslie will not allow it to interfere with the steady 
ursuit of studies which in his case have hitherto been regularly, 
if not rapidly, progressive. The best course for Mr. Leslie, 
after the first noise of congratulation is over, will be to forget 
the change in his external position; and the kindest one for 
his critics will be to speak of his works rather as those of a 
careful and true student, who has still much to learn, than of 
an artist who has attained the power of complete expression. 
These observations are sufficiently ot out by Mr. Leslie’s pic- 
ture of “ Polly Peachum,” in Mr. Wallis’s Winter Exhibition in 
the French Gallery. The figure of the girl is conceived with 


‘great simplicity and truth, but the execution is anxious and irre- 


solute. ‘Two water-colour portraits, “ Barbara” and “ Olive,” in 
the Dudley Gallery, convey less the impression of weakness; the 
colouring is very delicate and right, and marked by the utmost 
moderation. 

Mr. H. Roberts has exhibited, in the French Gallery, a picture 
which has attracted deserved attention to a formerly unknown 
name. It is entitled “The Acrobat’s Rehearsal,” and the scene 
is the interior of a poor lodging, in which an acrobat is 
teaching his little girl to walk on stilts. The picture is very 
cleverly painted, and proves much observation of character. 
There is scarcely a painter now living, in our school, who would 
have better represented the peculiar combination of a teacher's 
discipline with a father’s affection visible in the good-humoured 


‘face of the man in white tights. The two brothers, near the fire- 


place, are both very admirably realized; the little girl on stilts 
seems to us somewhat less so, though her movement, with hands 
extended for balance, is perfectly accurate. The picture is painted, 
as we have said, skilfully as to manual execution, but the dis- 
tribution of light and dark is somewhat too obvious in artistic 
intention. For instance, the black mass of the fireplace is brought 
just behind the little girl, to give her additional prominence, but 
the opposition is somewhat unpleasantly violent, and the picture at 
a distance gives little promise of the pleasure it aflords when we 
come nearer. With so much dramatic force and such considerable 
artistic skill, Mr. Roberts ought to be able to make a reputa- 
tion. Much will depend upon the range of his faculties, but if he 
understands other classes of society as well as he does this, he will 
not long remain in obscurity. 

Another picture in the same gallery which has given us much 
pleasure is that by Mr. M. W. Ridley, entitled “ Hope Deferred 
maketh the Heart Sick.” The subject is a handsome lady on a 
sofa in an English drawing-room, ‘The picture has been spoken 
of slightingly by some critics, on account of its obvious relation 
to the works of Whistler, but we cannot see any reason why an 
artist is to be blamed for profiting by the experience of another 
artist, especially when, as in this instance, he has thoroughly 
assimilated it and added to it something of his own. The very 
possibility of progress in the fine arts is the frank acceptance 

the experience of others; and an artist is not more to be 
blamed for following a track which has been opened to him 

another, than a traveller for crossing the Atlantic because 
Columbus had done it before him. It may be remarked, however, 
that artists are seldom blamed for taking up and continuing those 
forms of art which are popularly approved of. If you imitate a | 
number of people, you are not accused of imitation at all; but if 
= imitate an exception, it will be said that you ape him. If Mr. 

dley had taken up the most popular art of the day, no one would 


have found fault with a simple conformity with the prevailing 


taste ; but because he has availed himself of the experience of a 
master whom it is easy to mention by name, his own especial 
ag are denied, and his picture is considered to be a plagiarism 
rom Whistler, though there is as much difference between it and 
the work of the painter of the “ Woman in White” as there ig 
between Fichel and Meissonnier. Several English artists haye 
during the last few years, endeavoured to develop the capabilities 
of opaque colour, and have been led by a natural reaction from 
the thin transparent glazes and shining varnishes of their pre- 
decessors to try what could be done in pure dead colour, em- 
past on the — of fresco, Some very beautiful results 

ave already been achieved in this direction; and we have from 
time to time praised works, for beauty of colour, in which some of 
the most alluring technical processes were altogether omitted, 
This picture by Mr. Ridley is a very admirable work of its class; 
the olen is exceedingly delicate and beautiful, and there isa high 
artistic refinement in the conception and representation of objects, 
The student may here observe that there is no necessary connexion 
between an opaque medium and opaque workmanship. The picture 
is painted in dead colour, yet it is full of transparence wherever 
transparence was required. 

So far as we have yet seen, the most perfect study of tonality in 
the Dudley Gallery is a small drawing by Mr. Binyon, entitled 
“ Acqua fresca della Fontana.” A girl is coming to the house 
with water from the fountain, There is no glimpse of sky or 
landscape, and the background of the picture consists entirely 
of the wall of a cottage, with the doorway. The extreme sim- 
plicity of the subject has no doubt been greatly in favour of the 
artist’s success, and it is very possible that Mr. Binyon’s know- 
ledge of tonality, considerable as it appears to be, might not 
him so safely through more complex material. Taking this little 
work, however, simply on its own merits, we have no hesitation 
in describing it as truly precious. There is not a shadow nor a 
gradation nor a reflection in the whole drawing which has not 
been thoroughly studied and understood, not only in itself, but in 
its relation to everything else. 

Mr. Holman Hunt’s water-colour of the “ Ponte Vecchio” at 
Florence is an impressive rendering of a night effect. There are 
no figures, nothing but buildings and water, with a glimpse of 
very dark sky. The old bridge over the Arno still retains the 
houses which often gave so much grandeur to the bridges of the 
middle ages, and which modern builders invariably object to. The 
Florentine houses to the right of Mr. Hunt’s picture are not in 
themselves either beautiful or picturesque, but at the time of 
night he has chosen to represent they are starred all over with 
lights in the windows, which are reflected in the flowing stream. 

Mr. Simeon Solomon has contributed three pictures to the 
Dudley Gallery, each of which is a study of a single figure. 
“ Heliogabalus, High Priest of the Sun and Emperor of Rome,” 
is represented in his sacerdotal character. He is splendidly 
dressed in a golden robe and a red mantle, and wears a magnificent 

old head-dress. He holds a censer in his left hand, from which 
incense rises, and he is surrounded by various things on which 
Mr. Solomon has lavished his uncommon power of representation. 
No one has given more attention than Mr. Solomon to the study 
of metallic lustre, and he can paint a golden utensil or an em- 
broidered robe better than any: water-colourist now living. The 
human element in his pictures is perhaps somewhat secondary to 
costume and still life, yet there is nevertheless, in such studies as this 
“ Heliogabalus,” a profound philosophical intention. This is less 
obvious in the “ Patriarch of the Eastern Church pronouncing the 
Benediction of Peace.” Mr. Solomon’s intense sense of the values 
of local colour has led him to select a model whose dark hair and 
complexion give the most powerful relief to the brilliancy of the 
gold and silk of the cope. Instead of the crozier carried by Latin 
prelates, the Patriarch bears a black pastoral staff terminating in 
two silver serpents, in allusion, we suppose, to that of Aaron. The 
utility of the staff and of the dak hair of the Patriarch in 
increasing the splendour of the yellows is very considerable. 
the “ Bacchus” Mr. Solomon has had no glory of gold to ee 
him, but has relied mainly on the opposition between the ri 
brown flesh-colour of the god and the intensity of a dark blue sy 
which, like that in the “ Lotus-eaters,” is vaulted over a dar 
blue sea. his contrast is by no means new, having been familiar 
to the great Venetians, but when well managed it is always 
beautiful. This is one of those cases in which imitative truth 
is made to yield to artistic convenience. A natural sky and 
sea may be quite as blue as these, but they would have in their 
azure a brilliancy of light which art can never render except 
at the sacrifice of colour. It results, therefore, that when an 
artist gives the true colour, the public feel at once the absence of 
the natural light; and, not having any correct notion of the philo- 
sophy of the matter, attribute their dissatisfaction to the presence 
of colour rather than the absence of light, and say that the artist 
has “ made his sky too blue.” But we may go a step further 
than the plea of legitimate and necessary compromise, Art is not 
the slave of nature, but has an independent existence of its own; 
and if, for artistic reasons, an artist knowingly and purposely de- 
viates from natural truth, he has a clear right to do so, There 18, 
indeed, a kind of falsity which incurs well-merited contempt. 
When an artist is convinced that he is rendering nature truly, 
when he is proud of his imitative dexterity and of the accuracy 
6f his observation, and yet gives us gross misrepresentations and 
perversions of the truths he professes to know, then we condemn 
all deviations from the fact as so many evidences of failure. But 
in such work as this Bacchus the artist is free to sacrifice 
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that he may preserve the intensity of a hue, or even, if he pleases, 
to introduce hues which do not exist in nature, as Turner hia the 
scarlet shadow in the Phryne. This Bacchus is not joyously 
active, but dreamily indolent, walking near the groves by the sea 
with purple grapes in his hand and a leopard-skin cast over his 
shoulder. A spectator found fault with the picture on account of 
the god’s quiet deportment, but surely Bacchus did not spend his 
days in the sameness of interminable revelry. May he not have 
sometimes wandered dreamily thus by the dark blue sea, gathering 
the sun-warmed grapes ? 

We have never seen a more curious instance of the possibility 
of conciliating the sentiment of early Italian art with the facts of 
nature than Mr. Walter Crane’s landscape in the Dudley Gallery, 
with the quotation— 

My soul is an enchanted boat, 

Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 

Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing, 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside the helm conducting it, 
Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 

It seems to float ever, for ever, 

Upon that many-winding river, 

Between mountains, woods, abysses, 

A paradise of wildernesses ! 
The quotation sufficiently describes the materials of which the 
icture is composed. We have low, blue, distant hills, many thin 
Melicate trees, a river winding through green fields; by the 
river an angel in a boat, accompanied by three swans. The 
sentiment of the picture isin a high degree poetical, and ought 
to shield it from supercilious and disrespectful criticism; but there 
issome awkwardness in the angel, and an especial want of grace 
in the swans, which may be serious drawbacks to the reception of 
awork of this kind. It would have been well, perhaps, to omit 
the wings of the angel, because rationalist criticism is naturally 
tempted to ask why a being endowed with the faculty of flight 
and superior to the weariness of mortals should take to canoeing 
as a means of transport. 

Decidedly the cleverest bit of imitative study in the Dudley 
Gallery is Mr. James Lobley’s “Old Font.” ‘The light comes 
through a church doorway behind the font, and catches the door 
itself across its panels, which are pale grey from long exposure to 
the weather. An infinitesimal fragment of sky is visible between 
the arch and the font. The font itself is realized with very un- 
common power; the imitation of texture is really wonderful ; every 
reflection is interpreted with the most exact estimate of its 
relative value as light, and the various colour of the stone is 
studied with evident pleasure and complete success. The power 
of doing so clever a study as this implies but few of the endow- 
ments necessary to an accomplished artist, and may even prevent 
its possessor from giving thought to higher things; but if Mr. 
Lobley should find, by further experience, that he has not the 
nobler artistic gifts which belong to creative genius, he may still 
fall back upon his exquisite truth of imitation, and paint in the 
happy consciousness that he has not worked in vain. 


REVIEWS. 


HOOK’S LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 
VOLS. VI. VIL* 


\7 ITH the “ Reformation Period” Dr. Hook, or his publisher, 
has thought good to begin a new series, with a new 
numbering of volumes; but, as an alternative title-page is given 
us, we prefer to stick to the old reckoning. We should not be 
Surprised if many people begin to read Dr. Hook at this point; we, 
however, are better pleased to look on him as the old friend with 
whom we have travelled through five volumes and through more 
than nine hundred years. We would not, even by a typographical 
arrangement, give the least countenance to the error against which 
Dr. Hook has fought more manfully than most men, that the 
Church of England after the sixteenth century is something alto- 
gether distinct from the Church of England before the sixteenth 
century. We will therefore deal with the volumes before us 
simply as another instalment of a work on which we have had to 
our mind at various intervals for the last seven years. 

Dr. Hook has now reached what to most readers will be the 
Most interesting and the best known part of his story. To all 
Teaders it will be a far more interesting and far better 

own than any that he has gone through for about three hun- 
dred years. Many of the Archbishops of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries are hardly known at all except to professed 
students of the history of their times. Very few of them were 
Specially eminent as Archbishops. None of them stand out in 
ecclesiastical story like some of their predecessors. But Dr. Hook 
how brings us face to face with a man, very far indeed from being 
man on the scale of Dunstan or Lanfranc or Thomas or Stephen 

ington, but one whom circumstances made a chief actor in events 
ite as great as those in which they were concerned. Ev 


m; everybody blesses or curses him according to his way of 
thinking, Dr. Hook will now be watched by much more eager 
+ hee than when he was writing about Langham and Islip, about 
urebier and Morton. But he is well prepared to run the 


ay Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquhar Hook 
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gauntlet. In a note in one of these volumes he draws a very 
true distinction between what he calls writing down to one’s 
subject and writing up to it. By writing down he means writing 
out of the fulness of one’s knowledge on a subject which has been 
studied for its own sake. By writing up he means writing on a 
subject which has to be §* up in order to write about it. In 
some parts of his book Dr. Hook would hardly deny that he 
has had to write up to his subject; but in these volumes he 
eminently writes down to it. He now clearly has his matter at 
his fingers’ ends; he evidently gives us the result of the study 
and conviction of years, at the same time that he has not 
failed to take every advan of the light which has lately 
been poured _ this period, almost more than upon any other. 
We may think as we please about what Dr. Hook says in 
these volumes, but he proves abundantly that he is dealing with a 
time about which he eminently has a right to speak. He is at 
home with Warham and Cranmer in a way in which he was not 
at home with Stigand and Lanfranc. In point both of matter and 
of style, Dr. Hook has been improving ever since he began, and in 
thesg volumes we have him at his best. He has been gradually 
coming nearer and nearer to the character of an historian; we ma 
now say that he has reached it. He does, we think, thorou 
justice to all sides, and that without any sign of that kind of effort 
which we have had to remark in one or two earlier parts of his 
history. This is partly the result of Dr. Hook’s own ecclesiastical 
position. The position of the man who is a strong High Church- 
man, but without the slightest savour of Popery, may be thought 
a narrow and perhaps an untenable position. But it is a position 
which enables a man to understand a great many things in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which more extreme partisans 
in any direction always fail to understand. We fancy that to 
Dr. Hook the time when things purely ecclesiastical were most 
nearly as they ought to be would be the time when the First 
Prayer-Book of Edward the Sixth was put out. That was 
the moment when the Church of England acted most exclu- 
sively by her own insular wisdom—the moment when she had 
altogether ceased to bow to Rome, and had not yet begun to 
bow to Geneva or Ziirich, There was perhaps no moment when 
Englishmen came nearer to united national action in ecclesiastical 
matters. Men who afterwards fell asunder in different directions 
were at that moment pulling, many of them cordially pulling, 
together. Men who afterwards returned to Popery, and men 
who afterwards developed into Puritanism, were at that moment 
acting hand in hand. It is possible that this very fact shows 
that the position was an untenable one, and that the men who 
held it found it to be so. It may be said that the Anglicans of 
that moment were a congregation of bats, who were aiterwards 
driven by an irresistible logic to become, some beasts and some 
birds. Bat, if the position be untenable logically, it is most 
tenable practically. The bats came in again with Queen 
Elizabeth, and they have held their ground more or less firmly 
ever since. It may be a logical triumph, but it will be a great 
practical evil, if either the beasts or the birds are ever driven 
to declare themselves against their will. 

We therefore think that Dr. Hook’s poo position helps him 
in gaining insight into the time of which he writes. For with him 
this position is not a narrow position. Standing in the middle, he 
can do what people who stand in the middle cannot always do; he 
can understand those who go a little nearer to either extreme than 
he does himself. But though Dr. Hook’s own position certainly 
helps him, it is by no means the only cause of his success. The 
main cause is that he has studied his present subject too long 
and too carefully to be run away with by fancies and novelties in 
any direction. And even if we looked on his former labours 
as simply introductory to these two volumes, it would be a great 
advantage to him to have gone through that preliminary course 
of study. There is a wide difference between an historian of the 
Reformation who begins his English ecclesiastical studies with 
the year 597 and one who begins them with the year 1527. 

May we then call Dr. Hook an historian of the Reformation ? 
It is a case of “almost but not altogether.” The very excellence of 
these volumes, and the gradual process of improvement by which 
that excellence has been reached, only make us in one way feel 
their defects more keenly. Those defects belong almost wholl 
to the nature of Dr. Hook’s plan. As we have gone throug 
volume after volume with him, and have found each volume 
an improvement on the volume which went before it, we have 
more and more strongly felt at every step that history cannot be 
written in a series of lives. As these volumes are the best that 
Dr. Hook has written, it is in reading them that we feel this more 
strongly than ever. A series of lives is something more than 
biography, it is something less than history. We feel that what 
asians ere is not merely a life of Warham and a life of Cranmer. 
The lives of Warham and Cranmer are simply parts of a greater 
whole. But the fact that the history is thrown into the shape of 
lives of Warham and Cranmer hinders it from having the com- 
pleteness and continuous flow of a regular history. The book 


| :often comes so near to a regular — ee we forget that it 
_ the name of Cranmer; everybody has an opinion about. eh. 


is not one. Then — we are ch Dr. Hook leaving 
out, sometimes distinctly telling us that he leaves out, 
something or other which we expect in the history, but which 
he thinks, perhaps rightly, claims no place in the biography. 
We believe that he would have succeeded. better if he had 
given us either a history of the Reformation or a general history 
of the Church of d, without dividing it according to the 


lives of Archbishops. We believe that he would also have suc- 
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ceeded better if he had written a Life of Cranmer in which the 
events of the Reformation should have been made to centre round 
the person of Cranmer, without any reference to past or future 
lives of other Primates, As it is, we get something which is not 
exactly either, something in which omission and repetition are 
unavoidable. Nor is the matter altogether mended by prefixing 
an Introductory Chapter, in which Dr. Hook discusses some 
matters which he thinks more appropriate to such a general chapter 
than to any particular Life. e can penta understand 
his reasons for putting one thing in a Life and another thing 
in the Introductory Chapter. He puts the Dissolution of Monas- 
teries in the Introductory Chapter, because it was not the im- 
mediate work of Cranmer, but of Cromwell. But the changes in 
the services he puts in the Life of Cranmer, because in this 
Cranmer was largely and personally concerned. Hut, though we 
understand the reason, the flow of the history is broken all the 
same. Both when we are reading the Introductory Chapter, and 
also when we are reading the Life of Cranmer, we fancy that we 
are reading a general History of the Reformation, and in either case 
we feela blank. And connected with the form of the work are one 
or two lesser matters which acquire increased importance’ just 
now. Every Archbishop has, by Dr. Hook's rule, a chapter to 
himself. To give him less would be disrespectful; to give him 
more would be making invidious distinctions between greater and 
lesser Primates. But, though every Archbishop may have a 
chapter to himself, it is impossible to give every Archbishop a 
chapter of exactly the same length. Thomas Cranmer must have 
his single chapter even as William Whittlesey, but there is 
nothing to hinder Thomas Cranmer’s single chapter from spread- 
ing itself over the whole of one volume and part of another. 
Against the amount of space we say not a word; it is no more 
than the number of years and the greatness of the events crowded 
into them deserve. We should have welcomed a Life of Cranmer 
from Dr. Hook spreading itself over several volumes. But to us 
fastidious modern readers a whole volume without break or typo- 
graphical help of any kind is somewhat of a grievance. And, at 
this stage of the narrative, we crave more than ever for some of 
those little typographical luxuries to which other historians have 
accustomed us. We miss the marginal analysis and the marginal 
date. No number of dates in the text can fully supply their place. 
At a time when the narrative is very full, when chronology is of 
great importance, when the difference of a month or a week is of 
moment, we look instinctively to the margin to see whether we 
are in December 1539, or in January 1540. But all that the 
margiz tells us is, what we knew very well already, that the 

rimacy of Thomas Cranmer lasted from 1533 to 1556. Dr. 
Hoole will understand that it is only because we value his book 
highly, and therefore read it attentively, that such a deficiency as 
this strikes us. In a dull or a shallow book, of which we turned 
the pages over hastily, we should not trouble ourselves about the 
margin. 

But, to turn to greater matters, the spirit in which Dr. Hook 
has gone through his difficult task is in every way adinirable. 
Look at his picture of Henry the Eighth. It is no daub one way 
or the other, but a fair and discerning portrait. Dr. Hook knows 
the difference between right and wrong, and is not inclined to 
become an apologist of evil. He is too old a bird to be caught by 
the chaff of sensational paradoxes. He has got beyond that stage 
of infantine simplicity which could believe that any man ever cut 
off his wife’s head one — aud married her maid the next 
morning, out of no motive but pure love of his country. 
Dr. Hook puts the crimes of pan in their strongest and 
truest light. We never read anything more awful than the 
Scriptural words—more awful from the point at which the quota- 
tion breaks off—with which he sends the despot out of the world 
—‘ The rich man died and was buried.” But Dr. ILook is not 
only fair to Henry ; he thoroughly delights in bringing out what- 
ever there was of better stuffin him. He thoroughly sympathizes 
with Henry, the true-born and true-hearted Englishman—Lnglish, 
as he delights to tell us, for many generations on either side—the 
King who asserted the ancient rights of England against the pre- 
tensions of Rome, and who raised England again to that place 
among the nations which she again lost when he was gone. IIe 
does thorough justice to Henry’s transcendent ability whenever 
he chose really to apply himself to affairs. Henry had able men 
about him through the whole of his reign, but, after the great 
Cardinal was gone, all of them seem small by the side of their 
master. Dr. Hook brings out also very clearly that there was in 
Henry, showing itself ever and anon in a fitful way, a real sense 
of his kingly duties, a real anxiety for the welfare of his people. 
Henry was a tyrant, but he was not a small tyrant; he could put 
up with many things which better Kings than he cannot always 
put up with. He would endure no opposition when his will was 
finally fixed, but, up to that point, he distinctly encouraged 
freedom of speech. The best aud the worst parts of him come 
out by fits and starts. Ever and anon he commits a legal murder; 
ever and anon he plans a judicious reform or a splendid foundation, 
But his normal state was rather to let things pass and enjoy 
himself, stepping in now and then with terrible effect, sometimes 
when a real national need, sometimes when only his own caprice, 
called for his soos intervention. Dr. Hook brings out forcibly 
his strange addiction to the vice of gambling. It was at the 
gaming-table that the spoils of the monasteries were squandered 
away. It was love of play more than anything else which brought 
his splendid schemes for the foundations of Bishoprics and 
Colleges to so lame and meagre a result, It is a strange contrast 


when we see the same man putting a peal of church-bells on a 
throw of the dice, and then sitting down to draw up the new statutes 
of Canterbury Cathedral with as much care, and we need not 
doubt with as honest a purpose, as any reforming Bishop from Dun- 
stan onwards. Jn a mannaturally capable of the greatest things, a 
man who had by no means ceased to set high and worthy p 
before him, but who was thoroughly spoiled by power, who had 
any how to put any constraint not only on his deliberate 

ill, but on his momentary caprice, such contrasts are intelligible, 
The way in which he contrived to do his worst acts under some 
kind of —_ form is a point in his tyranny of which we have often 
spoken. It in no way palliates, it rather heightens, the blackness 
of his crimes that the forms of law and right were thus perverted on 
his behalf. But it is alone enough to distinguish him from tyrants 
of a more vulgar kind, and to make his character a subject 
worthy of careful study, Dr. Hook's personal portrait of Henry 
is one of the most successful things in his book. 

But, with regard to one very important of Henry’s conduct, 
we are not so well satisfied with Dr. Hook’s treatment. His 

icture of the destruction of the monasteries is rather coloured by 

is odd notion of their being, what he called them in an earlier 
volume, “ Dissenting Institutions.” This means that they were 
commonly exempt from episcopal jurisdiction. But, on this show- 
ing, Westininster Abbey and the College Chapels of Oxford and 
Cambridge are Dissenting institutions. Dr. Hook draws a dis- 
tinction between “Church property” and “monastic property” 
which we do not take in, Most certainly the man who gave 
to a regular foundation, and the man who gave to a secular 
foundation, each alike believed that he was giving to God and the 
Church. Nor does Dr. Hook's parallel with the Academical 
Colleges exactly hold. The Academical Colleges are, in the eye 
of the law, lay corporations; the monasteries were not. in, 
in taking this view of monastic property, Dr. Hook fails to bring 
out the greatest evil both of the monasteries and the suppression 
of monasteries. A great part of the monastic property consisted 
of Church property in the strictest sense—ot the property of 
parish churches, most wrongfully alienated to the support of those 
religious houses which, by a legal fiction, were looked upon as 
their Rectors. It was the greatest evil of the Dissolution that 
no advantage was taken of the opportunity which then offered 
itself for repairing this crying abuse. The monastic tithes never 
went back to the parishes from which they came; they were 
gambled away by the King and his courtiers; Bishops had to 
take them in inadequate exchange for episcopal manors; in the 
best case they were granted to the new cathedral and academical 
foundations, keeping up the old abuse under another form. 
Cranmer himself, there is too much reason to believe, did not 
scruple to barter away archiepiscopal lands and houses in exchange 
for impropriate tithes granted, not to his see, but to himself aud 
his heirs. Dr. Hook’s distinction, untenable as we think it, 
between monastic property and Church property, has hindered 
him from being as emphatic on this very important point as he 
might have been. But he does good service by his picture of 
the state of the monasteries, for good and for evil, at the time of 
the Dissolution, and he shows how little reliance is to be placed 
on the reports of the Royal Visitors. He gives us again the old 
dilemma which cannot be too often put. Tuke two instances out 
of many. ‘The Prior and Convent of Saint Andrew's at North- 
hampton surrendered very readily, confessing their offences. The 
Prior, for his readiness, was at once made Dean of the new 
Cathedral at Peterborough. The Convent of Christ Church at 
Canterbury was charged with all sorts of crimes, but in the re- 
constitution of the Cathedral, nearly all the prebendaries and other 
officers were chosen out of those very monks who were so frightfully 
wicked. Were then the charges against the monks to a great extent 
lies, or did Henry and Cranmer promote disreputable persons to 
important posts in the new state of things ? . 

Another point, later in his story, which Dr. Hook has, as it 
strikes us, rather slurred over, is the theological change during the 
later years of Edward the Sixth, of which the second Prayer-Book 
was the expression. Ile does not pass it by, but he hardly dwells 
on it so fully as we should have expected. Most likely young 
Edward himself, the despotic boy on whom Dr. Hook has very 
little mercy, had a good deal to do with the change. ‘The words 
of the Act of Parliament which introduced it are most re- 
markable ; they are something like a confession that the change 
made was not for the better. As a matter of theological con- 
troversy, it is doubtless a good answer, that we are bound 
now, not by either book of Kdward, but by the book of Charles 
the Second. ut, looking at the matter historically, the First 
Book is distinctively the Book of the Church of England left 
to herself, the Second Book is a change in a Puritan direction. 
Had not this change a deal to do with the ease with 
which Thirlby, and others who had gone a long way with the 
Reformation, went back in Mary’s time to the mass, and even to 
the Pope? At the first, the purely Anglican, stage of the Refor- 
mation they were satisfied, but, when it became a choice between 
Rome and Geneva, they preferred Rome. Dr. Hook is very fond 
of telling us, with much truth, but with a little exaggeration, that 
the Prayer-Book is only a revision of the Use of Sarum. ape 
though this may be said of the First Book, it can hardly be sal 
of the Second. 

Our remarks on Dr. Hook’s treatment of the Lives of the two 
Primates with which he has dealt in these volumes, William 
Warham ard Thomas Cranmer, we keep for another article. 
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PROFESSOR NILSSON ON THE STONE AGE.* 


HE latest-born of the sciences, prehistoric i bids 
T fair to astonish the world by the hardihood and rapidity of 
its growth. There is much, indeed, in the atmosphere of thought 
in this country to render its development amongst us less a matter 
of probability than amongst a*people less conservative of tradi- 
tional notions, and less suspicious of new ideas. From its very 
starting-point this science seemed to run counter to what had 
been held as primary, fixed, and almost axiomatic limits of 
the age of man’s being; and unknown risks appeared to be 
involved in entering upon a field of research wholly beyond 
the received pale of safe inquiry. It can, then, by no means 

rise us to find that in the first steps into this novel and 
undefined region other countries than our own should have 
taken the initiative, and that the boldest and furthest advances 
should even now remain those of foreign scholars and men of 
science. A few active and independent minds amongst our- 
selves have, it is true, done much to naturalize and strengthen 
this novel offshoot of ethnography and archeology, and have 
contributed a very satisfactory quota of their own to the sum 
of original facts. But it has been all that they could do to 
make up for the start which had originally been taken by the 
jnquirers of other parts of Europe, especially of the North. The 
Saxon admixture in our veins may be destined to keep us 
at all times the “unready” amongst nations. Else it might be 
thought a paradox, relating as it does to a theme of essentially 
domestic interest, that what will probably pass among us for an 
advanced and novel treatise should have been in substance 
freely circulating for a whole generation amongst a people of 
kindred extraction and language. Yet such is the fact which 
stares us in the face on taking up the volume with which Sir John 
Lubbock has just presented us; for thirty years have elapsed 
since the publication of Professor Nilsson’s original —— 
upon the primitive inhabitants of Scandinavia. It is chiefly to the 

urs of this eminent archeologist, coupled with those of M. 
Thomsen, director of the Ethnological and Archeological Museum 
at Copenhagen, that we owe the remarkable advance which has 
been made in the interval in our knowledge of the early races of 
mankind, and in particular the division of European history into 
the three eras marked by the use of stone, of bronze, and of iron. 
The present translation has been made, under the immediate 
superintendence of the author, from the third edition of Professor 
Nilsson’s work. It constitutes, in fact, a new edition in itself, 
differing as it does considerably, uot only from the original 
treatise, but also from the latest form in which it was reissued at 
the beginning of last year. The editor’s share in the present 
publication appears to have been limited to a general supervision, 
in addition to which he has prefixed a short, but clear and 
graphic, summary of the leading facts and existing position of the 
branch of science of which it treats. This introduction is in sub- 
stance identical with the address delivered by Sir John Lubbock 
Archeological Institute, at their London meeting in 

» 1866. 

in the wealth and variety of their collections of stone implements 
of prehistoric date, the Northern Museums eclipse beyond com- 
parison those of our own country. The Museum of Copenhagen, 
for instance, contains upwards of 10,000 axes and other weapons 
of polished stone, and that of Stocknolm not fewer than 15,000. 
Numerous, however, as are these remains of early human workman- 
ship in the two Scandinavian peninsulas, implements of the earliest 
form, such as are found in abundance in the river-drift gravels 
of France and England, are nowhere met with either in Denmark 
or Sweden. Conversely, too, the finely polished and grooved axes, 
chisels, gouges, and other implements of the Northern countries 
are very distinct from the ruder productions of the drift-beds. 
This mark of difference, originally due to the observation of Mr. 
John Evans, has led to the necessity of modifying the ternary 
division of the Northern archeologists by the introduction of a 
fourth category, or, rather, by a subdivision of the primary or 
“stone age” of prehistoric time. To this new division Sir John 
Lubbock has assigned the title of the “paleolithic,” in contradis- 
tinction to the later or “ neolithic” period, to which belong the 
types of work peculiar to Scandinavian art. From this essential 
difference in their productions, it seems perfectly fair to draw the 
inference of Sir J. Lubbock, that those Northern countries were 
not inhabited by men during the earlier period. It has been 
calculated that, without counting flakes, somewhere about 3,000 
flint implements of the paleolithic age have been discovered in 
Northern France and Southern England. These are all of types 
— considerably from those which came subsequently into 
use. They are none of them polished, from which fact we may 
fairly infer that the art of polishing was as yet unknown. Not 
that we are to assume, at the same time, that the rudest flint 
implements are necessarily the oldest. The paleolithic imple- 
ments, Sir John rightly remarks, show admirable workmanship. 
By the aid of such weapons the rude men of the cave period 
were able to face the formidable varieties of animal life which beset 
their age. In the severer climate of that primeval epoch, the musk 
ox, the woolly-haired rhinoceros, the mammoth, the lemming, and 
similar Arctic species, with the reindeer, extended far into the 
South of France. In their habits, as well as in their ingenuity and 
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their talent for art, the men of that period would seem to have 
resembled closely the Esquimaux of to-day. It is doubtless to a 
hand contemporary with the animal that we are to assign the 
spirited drawing of a mastodon, engraved upon a fragment of the 
tusk of that creature, which was found by tL Lartet in the rock 
shelter *at La Madelaine in the Dordogne. Figures of other 
animals have been found on fragments of stone, as well as of horn 
and bone. On the whole, however, it appears probable that these 
vestiges of early art belong to an epoch somewhat less ancient 
than the implements of the St. Acheul gravels or the Gibraltar 
caves. From the preponderance of the remains of one animal, 
this has been called the reindeer period. It would in some respects 
appear intermediate between the paleolithic and the neolithic 
periods. These epochs, be it, however, keptin mind, are not to be 
marked off from each other by sharp lines of demarcation. The 
one, on the contrary, frequently overlaps the other. Weapons of 
the stone period, for instance, are met with, and were no doubt re- 
tained in use, during the period when bronze was employed, just 
as in more modern times the use of the bow was not at once 
superseded by the introduction of firearms. It is as a whole, and 
in its prevailing characteristics, that one epoch stands apart from 
those which precede and follow it in the march of civilization. 
And it is as strongly marking out and illustrating the later stone 
age that the series of discoveries embodied in M. Nilsson’s work 
speak in accents full of significance and interest. 

Out of the immense accumulation of wea or implements 
of the neolithic age, of which upwards of two hundred are 
engraved in M. Nilsson’s work, but few are considered by him 
to have been designed for purposes of war. The spears, h Ds, 
and hooks of bone or flint seem to have been exclusively in- 
tended for fishing or the chase. The hammers, and other articles 
less easily identified, a fitted to the domestic use of a 
people of an unwarlike kind, such as the Esquimaux. It may be 
thought curious that nothing has come to light showing the kind 
of stone instrument actually made use of in furnishing these 
various implements. The process, however, may be readily inferred 
from what has been observed among various savage tribes in our 
day by Admirals Belcher and Fitzroy, and other navigators, as well 
as from what M. Nilsson tells us of his own experiments in imi- 
tating the efforts of these early workers. Whatever may have 
been the tools wielded by the cunning hands of modern forgers, it 
is clear that no appliances of metal were needed to shape and 
polish the material of these exquisitely wrought objects. It was 
simply by means of a bit of granite, quartz, or other hard stone, 
or of one of the stone hammers fi before us, deftly plied, that 
the axe, spear-head, or flint-knife was chipped into shape and 
wrought to a sharp edge. Some of these hammer stones show 
grooves or finger-holes for convenience in holding; others are 
pierced, as if for suspension by a string or thong, or for bein 
fixed to a handle. Other implements may reasonably be refe 
to the class of whetstones, used for grinding and polishing stone 
or bone. Most of these are oblong in shape, polygonal, thin 
in the middle and thicker at the ends. Some are as much 
as fifteen or sixteen inches in length, others only four or five 
inches, Such stones are still in use, so M. Thomsen reports, 
among the women of Greenland, for grinding their needles of bens 
Certain articles of this kind have been absurdly set down by some 
as touchstones for assaying metals, whereas they are repeatedly 
found in graves far older than the use of metals in the North. 
Javelin points of various make abound, both of bone and flint. In 
some cases, asin those now in use in the Kurile Islands, thin sh 
flakes of flint are inserted in a groove 7 indented along bot 
sides of a haft or handle of bone, and fastened by means of a strong 
black putty resembling pitch. A resin of the same kind forms 
the chief ingredient in the curious lumps called “ pigmy bread ” 
or “incense loaves,” which are found in the earth or in , and 
which Hiihnefeld quite seriously considered to be petrified 
Scanian bread. Of these javelins some were thrown by the bare 
hand, others by means of the throwing stick. Both wooden slings 
and ribbon slings were employed for hurling stones, as by the 
Greeks, or as we see pictured in Lepsius’s great work upon the 
monuments of Egypt. Articles of mere ornament are met with of 
amber or rude glass, beads of which have been found surrounding 
the necks of Delotenn in gallery graves. Vessels of burnt clay, 
several of which are engraved by M. Nilsson, were placed, together 
with stone weapons and ornaments, in the most ancient graves ; 
not to hold the ashes of the dead—for bodies were not then burnt— 
oe probably with the notion of supplying the wants of the 

e 
fessor Nilsson’s remarks on the comparison between the 
ancient crania found in Scandinavia and those of modern times do 
not add much, either by way of materials or of inferences, to the 
researches and admeasurements of Professors Anders and Gustaf 
Retzius, father and son, of Stockholm—not to speak of works of a 
wider and more general kind on the subject of ethnology and 
craniometry. His descriptions and conjectural restorations of 
ancient huts, burial houses, and monuments will have much in- 
terest for the general reader. A t deal of curious matter has 
here been brought together from the latest reports of antiquaries 
and explorers; conspicuous amongst which are the results of recent 
explorations of the gallery tombs at Luttra in West Gothland, by 
Professor Hildebrand and Baron von Diiben. Perhaps the most 
striking part of the volume, as well as that most characteristic of 
the author’s ideas on the subject, is that in which he works out 
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from native as well as from comparative mythology at la: 
his theory of the origin of dwarfs, pants, goblins, raf aren 
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beings in popular belief. His proofs are directed to show that 
these were not mythical or allegorical creations, meant to typify 
certain powers or properties of nature—the wind, the snow wreath, 
the miasma, or the ignis fatuus. They were, he holds, “ real 
beings, of the same race as the Laplanders of the present day, and 
considered by the more simple and puny denizens of the coast, on 
whom they preyed, to be possessors of supernatural powers, sor- 
cerers and warlocks, Such were the accounts given by the simple 
Esquimaux of their English visitors, or by the Indians and Mexi- 
cans of the fierce bands of Cortes and Pizarro. In the Saga of 
Olof Trygvadson the fair Gunhild is staying with a couple of Finns 
(Laplanders), in order to learn sorcery. They could kill with a 
glance any living thing, and the earth recoiled from their angry 
looks, They missed nothing that they aimed at, they could follow 
the trail like dogs, and run in snow-shoes so fast that neither man 
nor beast could overtake them. When, in any Saga, dwarfs and 
jotnar (giants) are mentioned in contradistinction to men, it proves 
only that the Saga applies to men of a different race :— 

In Thorstein Bejarmagn’s Saga we are told that Thorstein came once with 
his ship to Jemtland, where he went ashore. On an open plain he saw a 
large stone, and beside it a dreadfully savage-looking dwarf’ wailing aloud. 
lt appeared to Thorstein as if the dwarfs mouth was open from ear to ear. 
“Wherefore dost thou weep ?” inquired Thorstein. “ Dost thou not see,” 
answered the dwarf, “ the large eagle flying yonder? He has carried off 
my son, and I believe that the brute has been sent by Odin. I shall die if 
I to my child.” The dwarf, therefore, was no Odin worshipper, which in- 
deed the Laplanders never were. Thorstein shot the eagle, and brought the 
dwarf-child unscathed to the father, who, in his joy, made Thorstein a pre- 
sent of some magical implements, which afterwards became very useful to 
him. 

Amulets of stone, such as are still worn by the peasantry of 
Scandinavia, Scotland, and Ireland, were in use among the Gothic 
warriors of those early times. <A capital story is told in Didrik 
of Bern’s Saga, chapter xxv., of King Nidung having discovered, 
on leading his slender forces against a vast hostile host, that he 
had left at home his “ victory stone,” an heirloom of priceless virtue. 
The King upon this promises the hand of his daughter, together 
with a third of his kingdom, to him who shall bring him this 
valuable stone in time for the battle. Valent the armourer rides 
back to fetch the stone, and the battle, with its promised guerdon, 
is won. Sigurd’s daughter, Gunhild, steals his victory stone 
while the old man is in a drunken sleep, and thereby gives the 
victory to her lover, Ditlew of Tumatorp, now Tomerup, in 
Scania. Many quaint particulars will be found in these pages 
connected with Odin worship and the superstitions that still linger 
round Thursday (Thor's day). Some short but highly suggestive 
remarks upon the physical condition of early Scandinavia, and the 
probable influence of geographical and geological changes upon 
its later inhabitants and their history, form the conclusion of Pro- 
fessor Nilsson’s learned and interesting book, 


PAPAL CONCLAVES.* 


Me CARTWRIGHT’S modest and unpretending volume has, 
4¥L in more _— than one, an exceptional value. After the 
copious floods of literature, periodical and other, bearing on the 
Roman question which have poured from the press during the last 
ten years, it might be supposed that little now remained to be said 
on the subject. But, in fact, very little has been said on the facts 
of the case that can be relied upon as trustworthy. Few Pro- 
testants, and still fewer Catholics, have approached it except in 
the spirit of advocates, and advocates who hold a brief. There is 
not much to choose in this respect between M. About and Arch- 
bishop Manning; and, as a rule, the more moderate and sensible 
on either side have been too indifferent or too timid to speak at all. 
We hail, therefore, with peculiar satisfaction a book from the pen 
of Mr. Cartwright—suggested immediately by the persecution of 
Cardinal Andrea and the Non possumus plea of Rome—on Papal 
Conclaves. Mr, Cartwright is favourably known as the reputed 
author of some remarkably able and impartial papers on Italian 
ecclesiastical questions, which have appeared from time to time in 
the Ldinburgh Review; and his long residence in Rome, while 
it has given him a special interest in what has passed there of 
late years, has also supplied him with means of information not 
ordinarily accessible to Kuglish writers. He is a Protestant, but 
not a partisan, and his volume is a faithful fulfilment of the in- 
tention announced in the preface, to write a summary for the 
historical student, “wherem he will find constitutional facts 
stated without passion, or desire to subserve party views.” We 
can detect no trace of any other enthusiasm than a genuine and 
most praiseworthy enthusiasm to tell the exact truth ; in fact it 
would be difficult to gather, from his pages, whether the author 
was or was not a Roman Catholic. And when we remember how 
much both of the religious and the political future of Europe may 
hinge on the results ot the next Papal Conclave, no one can think 
the subject of this monograph one of merely historical or anti- 
quarian interest. History, as the author justly observes, presents 
uo stranger contrast than between the mean causes that have 
often decided a Papal election, and the momentous issues that 
have flowed from it. An accurate account of the conditions and 
circumstances under which the electing Conclave meets, with all 
the light thrown on it by the treasures of the great Italian 
archives now first thrown to the student, must claim the 
attention of the politician no less than of the historian or the 
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divine. Such an account Mr. Cartwright has here provided in a 
clear and compendious form, interspersed with various anecdotes 
illustrative of former Papal elections, or of occurrences during the 
vacancy of the See.. There might perhaps have been now and 
then more care in the methodical arrangement of materials; we 
are sometimes hurried backwards and forwards from one period to 
another in a way that is a little confusing. But nothing ig 
included which does not bear on the point under review, and 
there seems to be no information omitted that is requisite for its 
full elucidation. 

It will probably be most convenient to our readers if we offer, 
by the aid of Mr. Cartwright’s volume, a brief sketch of the origin 
and nature of the machinery for electing Popes; for a fuller ae- 
count they must be referred to his own pages. ‘The statement will 
dispose incidentally of a number of popular misconceptions on the 
subject, prevalent even among the great body of Roman Catholies, 
still more of course among Protestants. It was not till 1059 that 
a Bull was issued by Nicolas II. confining the elective franchise to 
the College of Cardinals, leaving to the clergy and people of 
Rome, who had previously shared the right with them, only the 
barren office of signifying their acquiescence in an election already 
made. They received, however, as a sop, the concession that the 
Pope should be chosen, ceteris paribus, out of the bosom of the 
Roman Church. The rights of the Emperor were also reserved 
by an express clause. ‘The next important regulation affecting 
Papal Conclaves followed a century later, when a decree was pro- 
mulgated under Alexander II., at the Third Lateran Council, 
making a majority of at least two-thirds of the voters necessary 
toa valid election. Another century elapsed before the forms of 
election were fixed by a Constitution of the Second Council of 
Lyons, in 1274, under Gregory X. His election at Viterbo, the 
first made by “compromise””—of which more presently—was 
preceded by a stormy interregnum of nearly three years. The 
Council of Lyons directed that after ten days from the decease of 
a Pope, to allow time for the arrival of absentees, the Cardinals 
should enter into Conclave in the palace, whichever it might be, 
where he died; and that they, with their various attendants, 
whose number was minutely described, should be immured 
during the process of election. Other regulations were added as 
to the food to be allowed them, which have always remained 
a dead letter; and the enforcement of all these provisions was 
entrusted to the civil authorities of the place where the Con- 
clave met. These three decrees form to this day the rule for 
Papal elections. Once only have they been superseded, in a 
special emergency, when the Council of Constance compelled the 
abdication of two rival Popes, and itself appointed an electoral 
College, composed of the Cardinals and thirty divines of its own 
members, who raised Martin V. to the tiara. The later Bulls on 
this subject contained in the Roman Bullarium either simply 
confirm the three already mentioned, or deal with mere details of 
subordinate importance. We may perhaps except the Bull of 
Gregory XV., issued in 1621, which gives elaborate directions, 
still in force, for the ceremonial to be observed at Conclaves. As 
the vaguest notions are current as to the nature and distinction of 
different kinds of Papal documents, the following note of Mr. 
Cartwright’s, which is, like all his statements on such matters, at 
ounce lucid and precise, may not be without its interest :— 

The Bull is the most authoritative expression of the Pontifical infalli- 
bility, as such almost incapable of repeal; while the Brief is directed to 
something of comparatively immediate and passing importance. ‘The name 
of the former comes trom its leaden seal, which is tied by a hempen cord to 
Bulls of ordinary import, and by a silken to those conferring Sees, and con- 
taining matters of grave weight. The style of the Bull runs always— 
“ Pius [X., Episcopus, Servus Servorum Dei, ad futuram ” or “ perpetuam 
rei memoriam,” with date from the Incarnation, and signature of the various 
functionaries of the Apostolical Chancery, the document being written in 
Latin in medieval letters upon dark rough parchment. A Brief, which is 
likewise in Latin, has but the Pope’s name at the beginning—* Pius 
Papa IX.”—is signed by the Cardinal Secretary of Briefs, bears date from 
the Nativity, and is written in modern letters upon soft white parchment. 
The die of the leaden seal affixed to Bulls was kept at the Vatican until 
Pius VII. solemnly deposited it at the Cancellaria, with pain of excommu- 
nication against whoever enters without express permission the room in 
which it is. At one period the Cistercian Friars had the privilege of fur- 
nishing the keepers of this seal. There is yet a third form of Papal expres- 
sion in writing, called a Chirograph, the exact nature of which it is difficult 
to define. It appears indeed to have no binding force except what it may 
derive from personal respect for its author, and resembles in authority some- 
what the minutes which at times are drawn up in our offices, or the i 


expression of Royal wishes formerly in use in Prussia, and termed Cabinets- 
ordre, 


The principal perso during an interregnum is the Cardinal 
ut his have long to be more than 
purely formal. The temporary powers of the Cardinals are in 
confined within the narrowest limits bya series of rigid and 
jealous prescriptions, framed by successive Popes. All public 

usiness, civil or ecclesiastical, that can possibly be postponed, is 
at a standstill while the throne is vacant, and till comparatively 
recent times the Popeless city was a scene of wild and hideous 
disorder. Even now it is the custom for the Senator of Rome, on 
the death of a Pope, to open the two chief gaols, and to let out 
those imprisoned for light offences; formerly all prisoners were 
set at liberty, with what results may be readily ined. So 
late as 1621, in the interval before the election of Urban VIIL, 
“not a day passed without many brawls, murders, and way- 
layings,” women were violated and murdered, and in short Rome 
—of all capitals in Europe the most unsafe to walk about in the 
dark at all times—became a perfect pandemonium. It is curious 
to find gambling on the chances of rival candidates for the tiara 
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expressly forbidden by a Bull of Pius IV. It is still more so to be 


told that the Cardinals themselves to this day indulge their pas- 
sion for — their chances, during a Conclave, by means 
of the lottery! own to 8 the “ cell” of the newly-elected 
Pope was always sacked by the “ Conclavists,” or attendants on 
the electing Cardinals. A sum of 15,000 scudi (about 3,000/.) 
js now distributed among them instead, and the new Pope’s own 
Conclavist, if a monk, has the odd privilege of bequeathing his 
property away from his Order. 

Before proceeding to describe the process of election, it may be 
well to say a few words on a question often raised of late years as 
to the power of the Pope to suspend the prescribed forms in the 
election of his successor, and especially to dispense with the nine 
days’ interval required by the Bull of Gregory X. What gives 

ractical importance to the inquiry is, that some such design has 

ma often ascribed, and in circles worthy of credit, to Pius IX. 
It is abundantly clear, from several precedents, that he has the 

wer. Both Adrian V. and Gregory XI. repealed all existing 
regulations on the subject, and Adrian’s repeal remained in force 
through six elections. Pius VI. issued a Bull, in view of the 
gravity of the crisis, empowering those Cardinals who were 
present to proceed to an election immediately after his death, or 
as soon as they might deem expedient, without waiting for the 
arrival of their colleagues, and even the obligation of immuring 
themselves during the election was relaxed. Gregory XVI. left 
behind him a similar document, which however was never pro- 
mulgated. It is equally clear that the Pope is not precluded by 
diy Vinding oaths from alienating the patrimony of the Holy See 
if he should judge it for the interest of the Church to do so. 
In the first place, Popes take no oaths which are not purely 
voluntary, and from which they are not universally held to be 
able to absolve themselves, as in fact they have often done. 
In the next place, the Bull of Alexander VII., which is usually 
referred to in defence of the Nox possumus plea, was very materially 
modified by Gregory XV. after he had taken the oaths, and 
was re-enacted de novo by his successors, which would alone 
prove that it is not supposed to contain, like dogmatic decrees, 
“an eternal principle.” As Mr. Cartwright justly observes, “a 
dogma is not reaflirmed by successive Popes, but takes care of 
itself, when once promulgated, for all time.” But further, it is 
quite evident, from the language of the Bull itself, that it is directed 
against the monstrous abuses of nepotism, and has no bearing on the 
temporal sovereignty. While, however, in this case Pius [X. has 
been forward to disclaim a power which he certainly possesses, he 
has not scrupled to threaten the exercise of another power which he 
as certainly does not possess. The menace of depriving Cardinal 
Andrea of “the voice active and passive ”—that is, the right of 
electing or being elected Pope—was made in the teeth of all law 
and all precedent. It has been distinctly ruled, by a Bull of 
Clement V. in 1312, that no censure, not even excommunication, 
involves forfeiture of this inalienable prerogative, and in no single 
instance has this provision been set at nought. Leo X. indeed 
passed a sentence of exclusion, like that threatened by Pius IX., 
against two Cardinals, but had to cancel it. Adrian IV. on his 
deathbed made a similar injunction, but it was disregarded. 
Clement XII. issued a “chirograph” to the same effect against 
Cardinal Coscia, who was convicted of most scandalous conduct, 
but afterwards revoked it as illegal, and Coscia was let out of 
prison to vote at the Conclave. The present Pope has also, it would 
seem, earned the unenviable distinction of supplying the first in- 
stance of breaking faith with a Cardinal reserved i pctto, and 
officially apprised of his intended elevation. This was done, 
through the intrigues of the Jesuits, in the case of Rosmini, by 
far the most distinguished man the Italian Church has produced 
during the present century. 

We have seen that the Conclave for electing his successor is 
ordered to be held in the palace where the Pope dies. Since 
Pius VII. expired in the Quirinal the Conclaves have, however, 
always been held there, and the Vatican, most often formerly 
used for the purpose, has been deserted :— 


In the locality now used there occurs no longer any need for the erection 
of wooden booths. The portion of the Quirinal Palace devoted to the accom- 
modation of a Conclave is that which runs from Monte Cavallo to Quattro 
Fontane. Here there is probably the longest corridor in the world, upon 
which opens at equal intervals a range of doors—exactly like those of monks’ 
cells in a convent corridor—that lead into apartments comprising each three 
or four rooms. These form the habitations of the Cardinals during Con- 
‘clave, who draw lots for them as they did for the booths. On all points of 
form and ceremonial, however obsolete for practical purposes, there is ob- 
served a minute imitation of what was the rule in the Vatican. As formerly 
the Borgo, so now the street running towards Porta Pia, is closed by chains, 
while at the top of the great staircase are met the same turning-boxes that 
figured at the head of the Scala Reggia, At these wheels Cardinals are now 
allowed the privilege to hold conversation with visitors, though subject to 
being overheard by attendant guardians, as also to receive letters under the 
restriction of their being first perused by these. It is superfluous to add 
that in spite of the severe penalties launched with the full weight of Ponti- 
fical anathema against every violation of the command that an inmate of 
Conclave should hold no intercourse with the world, and the non-repeal of 

ese Papal enactments, the correspondence between the Cardinals within 
and their political friends without has yet at all times been general. As a 
rule, the Secret of sitting Conclaves has not been denser to penetrate for 

ose having an interest to do so than the secret of pending conferences 
ora are for parties engaged in working and counter-working political 


Here, then, in the evening of the tenth day, the Cardinals are 
immured, for up to that hour all persons of rank in Rome, and 
© foreign ambassadors, come to visit them in their “ cells,” 


They first go through the form of proving their right to the 


suffrage, and it is noteworthy that the only indispensable qualifi- 
cation for the purple is celibacy. Laymen may be, and have been, 
Cardinals, Sixtus V. made his nephew a Cardinal when a boy of 
fourteen, and as late as 1735 Don Luis of Bourbon was named 
Cardinal Archbishop of ‘I (edo at eight years old. The Sacred 
College is confined to seventy members—six Cardinal Bishops, fifty 
Cardinal Priests, and fourteen Cardinal Deacons, not that these 
titles imply anything about their actual orders. The late Cardinal 
Wiseman, though an Archbishop, was a Cardinal Priest. But 
by a Bull of Pius IV. lay Cardinals cannot exercise the franchise 
without a Papal dispensation, which is not usually granted. The 
Pauline —<— serves the Cardinals both for saying mass and for 
voting in. The balloting takes place at a large table in front 
of the altar, where the chalice is placed as a ballot box; there 
is a fireplace behind, where the voting-papers are burned 
after an inconclusive ballot, and the smoke issuing through the 
chimney is a signal to the crowd outside that as yet there is no 
Pope. An election may take place in three ways—by inspiration, 
compromise, or balloting. The first method, which the author 
dismisses as “ an ideal conception,” though several cases are alleged 
by ecclesiastical writers, is where all the electors agree unani- 
mously on the same nominee, without any previous conference. 
Election by compromise, when the Cardinals delegate their powers 
to a small Committee of their own body, has several times been 
resorted to. But the ordinary method is election by ballot, 
which is regulated by a very elaborate code. It involves a 
double process daily. Each Cardinal drops into the chalice a 
paper with his own name written on one end and a Seri 
tural motto (which he cannot change during the Conclave) at the 
other, both ends being sealed down and the candidate’s name 
written in the middle. No one can vote for himself. Should this 
first voting give a majority of two-thirds for any candidate, he is 
elected. If not, as is the usual case, there is a second balloting 
in the afternoon, when those who adhere to their morning’s vote 
write Nemini on their papers; those who acquiesce in any of 
the other nominees (no new name being ever introduced at this 
second voting) write Accedo domino Cardinali, adding the name. 
This double process takes place daily, or even twice a day, 
till an electiun has been made. But all sorts of manceuyres 
and underhand tricks are resorted to, one of the commonest 
being to put forward sham candidates in order to elicit and 
dispose of the veto of the Catholic Powers, which can only be 
given once. The right of veto is formally recognised in the 
Courts of France, Austria, and Spain, and is claimed by Por- 
tugal, but the claim is not allowed. It cannot be exercised 
after a canonical majority has been obtained, for nothing can 
unmake a Pope once created. It was only from their envoy 
arriving twelve hours too late that the present Pope was not 
vetoed by the Court of Vienna. He is thought to have owed his 
election to the influence of Cardinal Acton. Any baptized 
Catholic is eligible to the Papacy ; and though since 1378 no one 
below the rank of Cardinal has been elected, several votes were 
tended and registered for a Capuchin monk, not a Cardinal, as late 
as 1758. John XIX. and Adrian V. were laymen, and the latter 
died without taking any orders. The temporal sovereignty 
has practically involved, for the last four centuries, the further 
restriction of the Pope being always an Italian, but there is 
no rule to this effect. The moment a Pope is elected, he re- 
ceives the “ first adoration” of the Cardinals in the —— 
and is proclaimed by the Cardinal Dean from the re-open 
balcony window. His “ second and third. adorations,” seated 
on the High Altar of St. Peter’s, follow; and his coronation 
with the triple tiara at St. Peter’s is generally on the next 
Sunday, when he takes possession of the Lateran Basilica, the 
metropolitan Church wrbis et orbis. But it is the election alone, 
and not any of the subsequent ceremonies, that makes him Pope. 
The words used at the coronation are startling enough :— 

Accipe tiaram tribus coronis ornatam et scias te esse patrem principum 
et regum, rectorem orbis, in terra vicarium Salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi, 
cui est honos et gloria in secula seculorum. 

In his concluding chapter Mr. C ight gives some interesti 
details of the ten af Pius IX. It is certainly pee 
a body of Cardinals mainly appointed by so retrograde a Conser- 
vative as Gregory XVL., with such a Minister as Lambruschini, 
should have raised a supposed Liberal to the throne. Mr. Cart- 
wright concludes by observing that, with all its rigid formalism, the 
machinery for Papal elections is one of the most elastic in exist- 
ence. Some almost incredible illustrations of the elasticity of Papal 
dispensations for bigamy and incestuous marri are quoted in 
the text and first Appendix. Indeed, it is difficult to believe them 
genuine even with the text before our eyes. We trust Mr. Cart- 
wright may be encouraged by the deserved success of this work 
to give us some further results of his intimate and unique 
acquaintance with a class of subjects little understood generally, 
though invested of late years with a fresh interest, and which 
he has made his peculiar study. 


MISS SUZANNE.* 

MONG the French writers who are bravely struggling against 
+A. the follies and the vices of the Ernest 
Legouvé justly occupies an honourable He is an author 
who works not only with a will, but with a conscience also, He 


* Miss Suzanne. Comédie en Quatre Actes, en Prose. Par Emest 
Legouvé, de l’Académie Frangaise. Paris: Michel Lévy. 1868. 
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is an artist who looks for something more than the mere applause 
of the crowd, who has a purpose within him, and strives to 
carry it out. Whatever else may be thought of his productions, 
they at least bear the stamp of sincerity, and whether his theories 
be practicable or not, it is evident that they are conceived in good 
faith, And such writers as he are producing no slight effect at 
the present time. Their numbers may not be very great, but their 
wale are listened to with marked respect, and are likely to pro- 
duce good fruit. 

The course of lectures, for instance, which M. Legouvé delivered 
last year at the Collége de France, on “ Les Péres et les Enfants 
au XIX® Siécle,” was attended by a crowded audience, drawn for 
the most part from a class by no means wanting in influence. And 
the comedy of Miss Suzanne, which was acted for the first time 
on the 3rd of last December, if it has not met with universal 
applause, has at least been made the subject of much lively dis- 
cussion, and has perhaps contributed its share towards bringing 
about the healthy tone which characterizes the expression of 
public opinion in Paris on the engrossing subject of the education 
of girls. The principal charge that has been brought against it 
is that it bears a somewhat obvious likeness to Les Idées de 
Madame Aubray, and the force of the allegation must be admitted ; 
but it differs from it in tone as much as sunlight differs from gas- 
light, or a fresh mountain breeze from the heavy air of a hothouse. 
As a specimen of a class of dramas which the French stage does 
not generally affect, it deserves to be introduced to the English 
reader. 


The heroine of the piece, Suzanne Villeneuve, is the daughter 
of an artist who is as proud and independent as he is poor. Her 
friends call her Miss Suzanne, on account of her having been 
educated in America, where she has acquired a freedom of manner 
and of speech which sometimes astonishes her acquaintances. 
“She has,” says one of them, “what is rarely found in France, 
especially among young girls; she has a character of her own.” 
She has received in America a solid education, which now enables 
her to make a livelihood by giving lessons, and she is always 
natural, always cheerful, always naive, making as light of the 
difficulties which beset the career of a daily governess as she 
did of the thousands of miles which separate Paris from New 
York, and “allant toujours droit devant elle, et ouvrant sur tout 
et sur tous ses grands yeux limpides, comme pour dire, ‘Oh! re- 
gardez! regardez! Il n’y a rien de caché la-dedans!’” She is 
somewhat of a problem to her friends, most of whom can scarcely 
believe that it was possible for her to walk alone through the 
streets of New York, and to attend public lectures unescorted, 
without meeting with at least undesirable expressions of ad- 
miration. She assures them that never but once did she meet 
with the slightest annoyance, for in America, “if a man were 
to show himself wanting in respect towards a woman, all the 
passers by who had wives, or daughters, or sisters of their 
own would hasten to defend her and to punish him.” The single 
exception to this general courtesy occurred at a botanical lecture, 
on an occasion when she was one of the four or five ladies who 
found themselves forming part of an audience of three hundred 

ns. While she was taking her notes, she says, she suddenly 
saw a piece of paper, folded like a letter, pass over her shoulder 
and fall on her sleeve. A thrill immediately ran through the 
assembly. “ Well, and what did you do?” asks one of her ad- 
mmiring friends. “ Do,” she replies, suiting the action to her words, 
“Why, I went on writing! And then, when the Professor had 
finished, I raised my arm like that . . . and I blew the note off 
as if it had been some paltry insect! .. . Every one began to laugh 
and applaud, and the young man had to leave under a storm of 
jeers. 


But on her return home to France Miss Suzanne finds a marked 
difference in the treatment she receives. Instead of behaving 
towards her with respectful courtesy, all the men she meets pay 
her compliments, send her letters containing passionate protesta- 
tions, or make open love to her after an hour’s acquaintance. Her 
aunt, Villeneuve’s young sister Marthe, tells her it is the fashion 
of the country. Every Frenchman has a dash of the old troubadour 
element in him, and as soon as he finds himself alone with a 
pretty woman who is so unfortunate as to be poor and “ un- 
attached,” he has only two ideas—“ the first is to give a touch to 
his cravat and to run his fingers through his hair; the second, to 
say to himself, ‘ Ah ga! il s’agit de faire la cour & cette petite 
dame-la.’” If a pretty girl in Suzanne’s position, continues 
Madlle. Marthe, goes to consult a lawyer, a doctor, a man of 
science, at her first visit he pays her compliments, at the second 
he calls her his pretty client, at the third he slips a billet-doux 
into her hand, slides his arm round her waist, or flings him- 
self on his knees at her feet. If she goes to ask a favour 
from — functionary, she is received literally with open 
arms, every office protectors and recommenders swarm 
around her. At the end of a couple of days the clerks 
pee her hand, the head of the department kisses her fore- 

ead, and then he conducts her to the Minister. At this point 
Suzanne interrupts her aunt, exclaiming, “ What? do you mean 
to say that Ministersalso . . .?” ‘lo which Marthe replies, 
“Oh, no, no! not at all. Ministers are quite superior to these 
little weaknesses! their function is, as it were, a sacred office.” It 
is worth remarking that, when the play was performed, the cen- 
sorship struck out the word Ministres, and replaced it by admini- 
strateurs généraux, Suzanne cannot understand this state of things. 


purity which purifies all with which she comes into contact, and 
she can scarcely imagine how people can soil their consciences 
by such disgraceful conduct as that which her aunt proceeds to 
relate to her. But after a time her straightforward way of 
geaing and behaving exposes her to a slight misconception, 
a public conveyance she meets one day a young man who 
has left his money at home, and she offers to pay his fare 
for him. It seems quite natural to her to help any one whom 
she sees in difficulty. But he, instead of recognising “ tout eg 
qu'il y avait d’adorable ingénuité et d’aimable pitié dans cettg 
action,” imagines, with a young Frenchman’s natural fatuity, that 
he has made a conquest ; and when he obtains leave to call and 
pay his debt in person, he feels sure of the fact, and comes pre. 
ared to enjoy an easy victory. “Je me présentai en irrésistible,” 

e tells her a'terwards. 

The Count Paul de Brignolles, the cavalier in question, is a 
young Frenchman of the usual type, with the exception of havi 
more honesty and candour in his character than most of his fri 
can boast. His mother, who of course adores him, never hag 
reason to complain of him till chance throws him in the way of 
one of those women who are to be seen at the theatres “enthroned 
by the side of some imbecile millionaire, and blazing with shame- 
ful diamonds,” who tear away sons from their er Da and then 
drag them down to degradation. The susceptible young Paul has 
become utterly fascinated by the lady who bears the sin 
name of Laurence Denham ; for her he has deserted his mother; 
in order to stay with her he is now hesitating about following his 
regiment to Algeria, and he is even mad enough to wish to 
her. His mother is at first in despair, but after a time the hope 
begins to dawn within her breast that she may be able to save 
him. Finding that he admires Suzanne, she throws him and her 
as much as possible together, at first without any sinister motive, 
for she believes that the young girl is engaged to her father’s 
pupil, Joseph Dupont, and she ” complete faith in her 
rightness and purity. As to her son, she has no fear for 
him, thinking it is only a Platonic affection that he testifies for 
the pretty young governess. But after a time, as she is subse- 
quently obliged to confess, the idea that Paul may fall in love 
with his “guide, philosopher, and friend” does sometimes flit 
across her mind; but she resolutely shuts her eyes to the possible 
danger, thinking only how she may save him from the actual and 
terrible peril to which he is at the time exposed. For, as she 
says, a mother’s love is capable of all sorts of follies and of mean- 
nesses. ‘To save her son a mother would sacrifice her life with 
rapture, would suffer martyrdom singing for joy, would fling to 
the winds all that she cared for, all she had to live by. That is 
true. But to save her son she would also tell lies, and commit the 
basest actions. So she acts, though scarcely with deliberation, as 
her friend Colonel Tavernier tells her a lady of his acquaintance 
did, who tried to prevent her son from breaking hearts outside her 
home by providing him with a victim within. As soon as the little 
Marquis De Blossac, he says, arrived at the dangerous age, his kind 
mamma sent for “le plus joli petit paratonnerre ”’ in the person of 
a charming demoiselle de compagnie. “Impossible que le jeune 
homme ne l’aimat pas! . . . plus impossible encore qu’il l’épousit! 
De facon que... . vous comprenez!... . Systeme de 
Vimmortel Franklin! la marquise fit tomber le tonnerre chez elle 
. +. pour empécher son fils d’étre foudroyé au dehors!... 
C’est de la physique appliquée & l’amour maternel!” After hon 
says the Countess de Brignolles, a mother may well be exc 
for not knowing exactly what she is doing while she is fighting 
such a woman as her antagonist, one of whom the following story 
had been told. A young man had been fascinated by her, but 
left her for a time. “ His poor mother thought her son was saved. 
That woman got hold of fim again. He falls ill, he has himself 
carried to that woman’s house! Hedies. . . His last sigh 
is received by that woman! His mother demands his remains; 
she is shown her son’s will, . . . He had bequeathed his d 
body to that woman!” 

Uiitemidde, it turns out that Suzanne’s engagement to 
marry Joseph Dupont has no real existence whatsoever, for it 
is not she, but her young Aunt Marthe, who is the object 
of his admiration. Seeing that the young Count admires her, 
Suzanne supposes that he wishes to marry her, and when he says 
he loves her, she at once confesses she loves him. And her idea is 
that “Quand un homme de cceur a dit & une jeune fille, ‘ Je vous 
aime!’ et qu’elle lui a répondu: ‘Je vous aime aussi!’ c'est 
fini,” and the couple should wed. Up to this time she has never 
suspected her lover of any unworthy feeling, but when her aunt 
has told her what she thinks about him, she is horrified. At this 
moment Paul enters, and Suzanne instantly attacks him with the 

direct question :—“ Is it true that when you came here and told 
me you loved me, you wished to make me your mistress?” It is 
a strange opening to a conversation, and Marthe may well say, 
“Oh! elle a des maniéres d’aborder les questions.” Paul hesi- 
tates a moment, and then confesses it is true, Suzanne thanks 
him for his frankness, and is leaving the room, when he stops her. 
Then he tells his tale. When she addressed him, an utter 
stranger, and offered to pay his fare from Courbevoie, and 
more, when she allowed him to call upon her afterwards, he 
thought he had to deal with one who wished to be conque 
But when he had learnt to know her well, and to read her cha- 
racter aright, he repented him of his first design, and gradually 
he came to love her honestly and truly, and so to pass “ from the 
torture of loving what one despises . . . to the purest of all rap- 


There is about her, says one of her friends, an atmosphere of 


tures... the joy of respecting what one loves.” It is unneces- 
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sary to dwell on what follows. The gist of the story lies in what 
has been described. 

One of the best characters is that of Villeneuve’s sister Marthe, 
charmingly represented on the stage by Madlle. Chaumont, who 
throws into her part an amount of vivacity and intelligence which 
make her a formidable rival to Suzanne, admirably as the heroine’s 
rile is interpreted by Madlle. Pierson. She is supposed to be a 
woman of five-and-twenty, who has the candour to acknowledge 
that she is not beautiful, and the courage to make the best of her 
lot in life without yielding to envy or querulousness. Light and 
lively and sympathetic, she wins all hearts while declaring that 
she is too plain even to produce an effect upon any one. The 
artist Villeneuve is also an excellent character, and several of his 

eeches are exceedingly interesting, as, for instance, that in which 
he speaks of his dreary boyhood ; how he had, as a peasant’s son, to 

in to make money at seven years old, to look after cattle at ten 
for ten sous a day, to learn a trade later on in order to support his 
aged parents, so that till he was thirty he could neither read nor 
write. And then he breaks out into a burst of anger against 
legislators who tear a son from his father in order to make him a 
soldier, but do not trouble themselves about making a man of him. 
“They can send him to the battle-field; they cannot send him to a 
we | They can, and ought to say to him, ‘ Pay your country 
the debt of blood,’ and cannot add ‘ Pay it that of intelligence, 
too.”” Nor ought the Colonel Tavernier to be passed over without 
a word of commendation; the gallant old soldier of the First 
Empire who has been handsome and cannot forget the fact, for 
“pour un homme, avoir été beau, c'est comme avoir été ministre ! 
Il croit toujours l’étre! c’est indélébile comme un sacrement.” 
Nor can he quite get rid of his old hostility to England ; for 
when Villeneuve says that our International Exhibitions have 

atly increased the friendly relations between England and 
Fane, since those who meet on these great battle-fields of industry 
feel that “les hostilités tombent! les haines s’effagent! le coeur 
s‘élargit! on n’aime par moins son pays, mais on ne déteste plus 
les autres!” he exclaims, “J’ai toujours dit que ces expositions 
n’étaient bonnes qu’i démoraliser les masses ! ” 


OBSTACLES TO MISSIONARY SUCCESS.* 


7 essay whose title we quote obtained the Maitland Prize 
at Cambridge in the year 1867. For the benefit of those 
ignorant persons who may never have heard of the prize in ques- 
tion, we may add that it was founded in memory of Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, and is given for an essay upon some topic connected 
with missionary enterprise. We will not discuss the difficult 
questions as to whether the foundation of prize essays is a good 
mode of doing honour to a man’s memory, and whether the 
composition of essays about missionary enterprise by members of 
the University of Cambridge is likely to produce any very tangible 
results. If we were to argue these points, the first obvious con- 
sideration would be that prize essays of the ordinary stamp are 
generally of very little service to any one but the gentleman who 
gets the prize. Every now and then a prize essay or a prize poem 
rises to something better than the ordinary schoolboy level; and as 
Mr. Smith, the author of the present performance, is a Master of 
Arts and a Fellow of Trinity, we thought that his writing upon a 
singularly interesting question might not improbably stand out 
above the general run of its class. In this we must say that we 
have been disappointed. The essay has no pretensions to original 
research or to independent thought. We are treated to the ordi- 
nary series of facts, and, if the style is free from the usual pom- 
posities of ambitious youth, it has a strong and, to our taste, a 
rather unpleasant savour of the commonplace sermon. It is worth 
notice, therefore, not so much as giving a new solution to a trouble- 
some problem, as because it unconsciously displays the peculiar 
weakness of the solution, which it repeats perhaps forthe thousandth 
time. Nothing could be more interesting than an original con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the causes which have hitherto 
limited the spread of Christianity. Why has it happened that, 
after spreading gradually but steadily throughout the European 
nations, it has never since made any conquests of importance ? 
Why is it that Mahommedans and fetish-worshippers, Arabs and 
negroes and Chinese, have remained insensible to the persevering 
efforts that have been made during the last three centuries to im- 
= to them the religion of the most cultivated races? Why 

ave all the different sects, from the cultivated Jesuits to 
the roughest Protestants, succeeded at most in making trifling 
lodgments in the domains of heathen error? A full answer to this 
question would be profoundly interesting, not merely to those who 
take a direct interest in modern missions, but to every intelligent 
student of the history of civilization. 

The answer which is generally given in pulpits, and which is 
expanded at some length by Mr. Smith, is easily stated, He 
divides his essay characteristically into two main heads, each 
with proper subdivisions, and concluded by the usual recapitulation 
and application. Christian missionaries have not succeeded—first, 

use they have not tried the proper method. They have 
i coercion or legislation or “ accommodation,” and to each 
of these plans there are certain obvious objections. Secondly, 
Christian missions have not succeeded because the settlers and 
others by whom they were surrounded have in different ways 
brought ‘scandal upon the good cause. Here, again, we have the 
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orthodox three subdivisions. The crimes of the nominal Chris- 
tians give rise to obstacles of oppression, to obstacles of avarice, 
and to obstacles of evil example. The — part of the 
is devoted to illustrating these three ses of obstacle, 
without following Mr. Smith’s methodical arrangement, we 
may easily indicate the general nature of his indictment agai 
the behaviour of Euro to other races. We ma ie 
for example, with North America. There the early Puritans, 
in spite of their professions of religious liberty, not unfre- 
quently o— the Jewish method of smiting the unbelievers 
hip and thigh. Their descendants have since invented, and re- 
duced to ——— the one of improving native populations off 
the face of the earth. By the help of strong liquors and some- 
times more direct compulsion, they have driven the Indians before 
them as quickly as the buffaloes. Coming to the West Indies, we 
have the horrors of the slave trade, which has helped to keep 
Africa in a state of chronic anarchy, and which was long accom- 
anied by an actual persecution of Christian missionaries. In 
Mexico there is the extirpation of an ancient civilization, and the 
wholesale slaughter of unoffending Indians. In the Pacific Ocean 
we are told how disreputable sailors wander “on from island 
unto island in the gateways of the day,” carrying with them the 
seeds of vices and diseases which are rapidly destroying the 
luckless islanders, and giving them a pardonable prejudice 
gainst the creed of their corrupters. The story of the scandal 
given by Englishmen in India, and of the sinful lukewarm- 
ness of the Cooney, has been told in a thousand mission’ 
reports. And in Africa, what with the enormities of the Du 
Boors who made systematic battues of Bushmen, and the atro- 
cities of the Portuguese slave-traders, to say nothing of the 
ill behaviour of the English race, it is easy to prove that 
Christianity must present itself to the negro as the creed of mur- 
derers and men-stealers. One of the intelligent natives who are 
always meeting missionaries, and who, as we know, sometimes 
puzzle even bishops, is represented as saying to his would-be 
converter, “ Do the people who killed my children and took away 
my cattle believe these things?” This is the pith of the whole 
essay, and is repeated in different forms through the mouths of 
every heathen race, from Red Indians to Hindoos, 

Now it is indisputable that there is a great deal of unpleasant 
truth in all this. The Christians have succeeded in exterminating 
or enslaving a considerable fraction of the unbelieving population 
of the globe, and in corrupting or in intensely disgusting many of 
the remainder. Still there are certain obvious deductions to be made. — 
The Christians in Africa have doubtless been great oppressors, but 
will Mr. Smith say that their se is not superior to that of the 
native tribes? Are the natives really so much shocked at the 
man-hunting and shooting which the slave-dealers practise? If 
we may believe any of the travellers who have penetrated into the 
interior, those amusements have long been customary ve the 
natives themselves. The lowest Europeans may sink to the level 
of the indigenous tribes, and adopt some of their barbarous 
customs. But the novelty to an African would be, not that any 
one should make slaves of his neighbours, but that any one shoul 
object to so ancient and well established a custom. It is very 
easy, and in its proper ee very right, for a missionary to 
declaim against the scandal brought upon his teaching by those 
who profess to believe in it; and, if he chooses, he may invent a 
simple-minded savage to be scandalized by the gross inconsistency. 
There is not a more common rhetorical device. But after making 
allowance for special cases, we presume that the level of European 
morality is, on the whole, above that of the negro; and that, when 
the savage comes in contact with a larger section of society than 
that which is composed of slave-dealers and of runaway sailors, 
he must be sensible of the difference. If, on the other hand, we 
are to assume that Christian morality is really lower than that of 
heathen nations, we arrive at rather an awkward argument in the 
mouth of a Christian advocate. 

The real difficulty, however, of accepting this explanation lies 
deeper. When a preacher tells us that we are all miserable sin- 
ners, he is announcing an important truth; but he cannot fairly 
use his doctrine to account, say, for the ill success of the Church of 
England in comparison with some other Churches, for they are 
miserable sinners too. In the same way Mr. Smith seems to be 
proving too much. If Christians now exhibit so many failings as 
to account for their shortcomings in the work of conversion, how 
was it that they succeeded in the earlier ages of the Church? If 
we say that in the apostolic era they showed a distinctly superior 
morality to that of the-surrounding population, it cannot be said 
that their immunity from scandal lasted for ms generations. Mr. — 
Smith quotes “the wars of Charlemagne with the Pagan Saxons” 
as an instance of the improper mode of conversion. it may have 
been very wrong, but unfortunately it succeeded. The Christians 
of that era were certainly as much given to oppression, and to every 
kind of vice, as the modern European nations. Their antagonists 
were in all probability very superior, in the same respects, to many 
of the lower races with whom we have come in contact in modern 
times. The contrast, therefore, was less favourable to the true 
creed than it is at the present moment. And yet at that time 
the process of conversion went on steadily, whereas at the present 
moment it is almost at a standstill. In the eighth century Chris- 
tians probably indulged as freely in massacre and pillage as the 
still Pagan tribes around them, and certainly more freely than the 
worst-behaved amongst the civilized nations of the present day. 
Yet we do not find that the atrocities of oppression, of avarice, or 
of evil example, of which they were guilty, were a sufficient 
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hindrance to the spread of their creed. As soon as it became 
evident that professing Christians were capable of the worst possi- 
ble vices—and we cannot fancy that that epoch was very long de- 
layed—the scandal of which Mr. Smith speaks would be felt as a 
stumbling-block in the way of conversions. The Pagan Saxon might 
certainly have anticipated the intelligent Hottentot, and have asked 
whether the Franks who killed his children and stole his cattle 
really believed their professed creed. But, somehow or other, he got 
over the difficulty, and became a Christian ; whereas the Hottentot 
continues to believe in his fetishes, and gives for a reason—at least 
as interpreted by missionaries—his dislike to Christian vices. 

We might indeed bring the argument nearer our own days. 
The most prominent case of conversion to Christianity is that of 
the negro slaves in America, They were made into Christians, 
even in the times when slavery was at its worst, by being forcibly 
taken from their own country and subjected to the lash of a set 
of white masters. In spite of the objections of some of the West 
Indian planters, aatieal by Mr. Smith, and the very unpleasant 
examples of every kind of vice which were constantly before their 
eyes, they certainly, somehow or other, became at least superficially 

hristian. The precedent is not one for imitation, but, to complete 
Mr. Smith’s theory, he ought to account for it. The reason is, pro- 
bably, that when an inferior race is brought into sufficiently close 
contact with its superiors in civilization, if not in morals, it will 
probably end by otien their opinions, if it does not disappear 
altogether. If the whole framework of Hindoo society were 
broken up, and the natives were reduced to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water in the midst of a numerous European popu- 
lation, they would probably become Christians in spite of the 
cruelty or the evil example of their masters. To introduce a 
higher form of faith among a people which still has its own insti- 
tutions and its own teachers, merely by the contagion of a small 
body of foreign missionaries, is of course a far more difficult 
problem. But, so far as we can judge from history, the great 
objection to persecution is not so much that it is ineffectual, as 
that the victory is won at a cost which no result can repay. 

It would appear, in short, that the great obstacle to missionary 
success is the difliculty of bringing into effectual mental contact 
two races at extremely different stages of civilization. The 
obstacles noticed by Mr. Smith are doubtless considerable, but 
they are subsidiary. They render more intense the aversion 
which the lower race naturally conceives for the more civilized 
intruders, but they cannot be rightly appreciated except in rela- 


' tion to the deeper causes of divergence. Christianity originall 


spread through a family of nations which, in spite of wide dif- 
ferences, were still sufficiently related in blood and in their habits 
of thought to receive each other’s civil and religious institutions. 
But to provide means of overleaping the wide gap which separates 
the savage negro tribe from the civilized European is a more diffi- 
cult, though not an insuperable, problem. The full appreciation 
of the truths of Christianity involves familiarity with so many 
thoughts scarcely intelligible to the inferior races, that it is not 
wonderful that it is difficult to impress it upon them. The attempt 
of the Jesuits to “ accommodate ” their creed to native minds at 
least recognised the difficulty, though it was an unworthy mode 
of meeting it. Mr. Smith’s theory would — — the really 
important obstacles, and it is the more hopeless because we can 
hardly anticipate any rapid increase of conversions if the wicked- 
ness of some Christians is always to be a suflicient obstacle to 
success, Probably scandal will abound for some time to come, 


GIANTS AND DWAREFS.* 


\ \ ] HY a man should write a book about any one thing rather 

than any other seems, in about ninety out of every hundred 
cases of authorship, to be perfectly beyond explanation. In some- 
thing like this percentage there is no reason in particular visible 
why the author should have selected his subject in preference to 
all other possible subjects. But then, on the other hand, there is 
usually no specially strong reason why he should not treat the 
matter he has chosen quite as well as any other matter that might 
have been chosen for him. Still we cannot help wondering very 
often what conjunction of circumstances, what inherited predis- 
position, what outside conditions should impel men to write some 
of the books under which the booksellers’ shelves and the general 
reader’s mind groan and travail. It would be highly interesting, 
for example, to ascertain how on earth it was ever borne into 
Mr. Wood’s mind that he should write a book about giants and 
dwarfs, In what strange mood could such a theme present itself, 
and what would a man’s emotions be on discovering that to this 
he was called and predestined, that here lay his mission to 
mankind, and his contribution to the common stock? Other 
men, Mr. Wood must have felt, may write ancient history 
or modern history, or may delight to trace the growth of ideas 
and the progress of the race; other men may devote themselves 
to poetry, to science, to philosophy; to me the highest subject 

ssible is to be sought, not in these speculative regions, but 
in the positive study of the feet and inches of the very biggest 
men and women, and the very smallest men and women, whom 
nature in her most sportive moods has ever produced. We cannot 
blame a man to whom such a conviction has once finally presented 
itself. We can only marvel with exceeding great amazement. 
But we must at all events do Mr. Wood the justice to say that, 
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having once chosen his subject, he has made the best of it, and 
allowed it to possess him very fully indeed, as true artists inva. 
riably do. He shows no sign that he thinks the subject a funn 
one, but, on the contrary, treats it with wonderful gravity and 
seriousness, A creature nine feet long or a creature nine inches 
short is to him a precious treasure, to be amply described, and 
nicely compared with other beings, and softly meditated upon, 
This sentiment is in itself not unfamiliar. One knows the 
enthusiasm of the specialist all over the world—how he ma 
become penetrated with an irresistible zeal for anything s 
under the sun, from rare — stamps and beetles up to queer 
torsos and buried cities. Mr. Wood comes fully up to the mark in 
this eccentric sort of zeal. No giant and no dwarf escapes him, 
History, poetry, fiction are all laid under heavy contribution 
and conscientiously ransacked, and another source of his facts 
discloses to us what might at first seem incredible, that there 
is a second gentleman in the country who shares his speciality, 
This gentleman, it appears, possesses a “ valuable collection of 0 
and scarce handbills, advertisements, and engravings relating to 
giants and dwarfs, by the use of which materials the author hag 
added much to the interest and importance of this book.” What 
with this modern material and what with the old material of 
established history, Mr. Wood has produced a most comprehensive 
compilation on a subject which, in its own way, must be pro- 
nounced most abstruse and recondite. He begins his giants with 
Aza and Schemchozai, mentioned in the spurious book of Enoch, 
and comes down to as late as Chang and Sir William Don ; while, 
with the dwarfs, he starts from the book of Leviticus, where it is 
ordained that no dwarf shall make offerings on the altar, and 
descends to Tom Thumb and Miss Hipkins. There is something 
undeniably imposing in the notion of the inquirer traversing the 
immense region of human history in this way, not asking how 
empires rose and declined, how men grew better or wiser or 
pier, not interrogating history for illustrations of great truths, but 
simply pressing her for the names and sizes of the biggest and the 
least of human beings. 

The ancients do not interest us very deeply. Some of them are 
a shade too ancient—Polyphemus, for example. As we get 
rather lower down in history they become more diverting. 
Emperor Maximus is perhaps the first giant who really excites the 
reader as, in so wonderful a book, he may fairly expect to be 
excited. Maximus was pretty nearly nine feet, and, unlike too 
many of Mr. Wood’s big heroes, he was no slim threadpaper, for 
he habitually used his wife’s bracelet for a thumb ring, he could 
break a horse’s thigh with a kick and strike its teeth out with a 
blow of his fist, and he could draw a carriage that two oxen 
could not move. It is not surprising to find that he ——— 
consumed as much as forty pounds weight of flesh every day, 
washed the mass down with six gallons of wine. After this sub- 
stantial and lifelike picture we turn over with some impatience 
the pages which only tell us of detached bones, leading us to 
suppose that their owners when alive must have measured seven- 
teen feet high; or of teeth which weighed five and a half pounds 
each. A man of this colossal height, and a tooth of this colossal 
weight, are both far beyond one’s powers of realization. Who 
would say that he can realize what a man and brother looks like 
when he is seventeen feet high? It is a pleasant change, after 
passing through the valley of the bones and teeth of giants, to 
come upon the old legend of Jack the Giant-Killer, for Mr. Wood 
does not confine himself to recorded history by any means, even 
thinking it worth while to make commemoration of Rabelais’s 
Gargantua and Bunyan’s Giant Despair. People often think that 
the fable of Jack the Giant-Killer is exclusively Northern and 
Teutonic. According to Mr. Wood, the Pandoo Beeman, a fi 
in Hindoo story, who went through many adventures in slay- 
ing rachsas or giants, is the exact Eastern prototype of our 
Northern Jack. The truth is that neither legend is connected 
with the other by way of descent. They are expressions of a 
belief common to all primitive peoples, who invariably associate 
the supreme workers of mischief with notions of great size and 
stature, only to be overcome by the superior craft of smaller 
mortals. Ulysses and Polyphemus in the old myth, and David 
and Goliath in the sacred history, equally illustrate this kind 
of conviction among rude and primitive tribes. But it is un- 
necessary to introduce this sort of consideration in noticing 
the volume before us, for Mr. Wood goes into Giantology, not 
with the eye of a philosopher, but with a plain foot-rule. To 
him a giant is a giant, and can never be treated as the em- 
bodiment of an idea, primitive or other. There are cases, by 
the way, where not vice but virtue is associated with size, aud 
some of these are rather startling. For example, people who 
have enjoyed the Arthurian legend as poetized and sentimen- 
talized by Mr. Tennyson, probably picture the good Arthur as 
a polished gentleman and knight, about five feet eleven, and 
his unfaithful Queen as perhaps six or five inches less. Not 
much poetry remains, if we credit the tradition that “King 
Arthur was fifteen foote longe” in the prime of his life, while 
Guinevere was twelve feet long. We cannot very well 
poetic over the sorrows of a man of fifteen feet, however blame- 
less he may have been, nor over the loves of a lady of twelve 
feet, however moving her tale. Enormous size is no disqualifica- 
tion for humane motion and conduct; but somehow, by association 
of ideas, to be amazing in any outside and visible respect of body 
conveysan impression of moods and passions of amazing sort within. 
Lamb, in his paper on the “Gentle Giantess,” quoted by Mr. Wood, 
hints at the injustice of this. Of the Gentle Giantess, who was an 
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Oxford lady, he declares that “with more than man’s bulk, her 
humours and occupations are eminently feminine. She sighs—being 
six feet high. She languisheth—being two feet wide. She worketh 
slender sprigs upon the delicate muslin—her fingers being capable 
of moulding a Colossus. She sippeth her wine out of her glass 
daintily—her capacity being that of a tun of Heidelberg. She 
th mincingly with those feet of hers, whose solidity need not 
the black ox’s pressure.” So, after all, even if Guinevere was 
twelve feet long, she may have had all the charms and experienced 
all the passions of a woman with less corporeal capacity for doing 
and odining so much. Occasionally, this capacity must, we 
should suppose, be attended by what looks like inconvenience. 
But we like to think of the giantess who, being unfortunately 
married to a small and incompatible husband, would frequently 
“ seize him by the back of the neck, and hold him at arm’s 
length till he was nearly choked.” The mother of Hales, the 
famous Norfolk giant, was six feet high, and weighed fourteen 
stones. His father was six feet six inches. This tremendous 
couple had five daughters and four sons. The average height of 
the sons was six feet six inches, and that of the daughters six 
feet three and a half inches. Robert Hales himself was seven 
feet six ; he weighed thirty-three stone; he was sixty-two inches 
round the chest, thirty-six across his shoulders, and twenty-one 
inches round the calf of the leg. He died of consumption at the 
of forty-three. Consumption, as a be anticipated, is the 
fatal enemy of most giants. Gigantic children, indeed, seem to die 
of sheer old age. The famous Willingham Prodigy was four feet 
high when he was only three years and a couple of months old ; 
“his limbs nearly as large and strong as a man’s, and his voice deeper 
than that of most men.” The creature died at five years old, being 
then four feet six inches, and “his visage and whole appearance being 
those of a decrepit old man, worn out with years.” Without pro- 
fessing to have meditated upon the matter as deeply as Mr. Wood 
has doubtless done, we rather question the justice of including 
these horribly monstrous babies under the head of giantology. An 
adult giant may be a very fine fellow, but gigantic infants are 
simply as disgusting as the preparations one may see in bottles in 
a surgical museum. Perhaps all giants belong more or less to this 
category, for though they don’t all die in infancy, they seldom live 
to anything like an advanced age; in this respect, as our gianto- 
logist points out, differing from dwarfs, who frequently reach quite 
venerable years. Forty is, for a giant, extreme longevity. 

Perhaps the monstrosity is most disgusting in the department 
of what Nix Wood calls Dwarfiana. We confess to a feeling quite 
the reverse of pleasurable in reading of the girl, for instance, “ not 
much above eighteen inches long, having never a perfect bone in a 
part of her, only the head; yet she hath all her senses to admira- 
tion, and discourses, reads well, sings, whistles, and all very 
pleasant to hear.” Nor on the whole is it pleasing to hear of the 
gentleman six feet high, and seventy-three years old, who married 
the young woman who was only twenty, and not more than three 
feet high. Still, as an author has been found able to take 
interest enough in such things to compile a book about them, it 
may perhaps be fairly assumed that there will be other people with 
interest enough in them to read the book. 


THE HIGH COMMISSION.* 


WE hardly know why this half-pamphlet, half-book, should 
have reached us just now, at the age of two years and up- 
wards, unless it be that anything illustrating the relation between 
the spiritual and temporal powers is held to be specially necessary 
for these times. The Court of High Commission may be looked 
on as the grand development of the theory of the two powers 
which culminated in the joint despotism of Charles and Laud. 
In the words of “‘ His Majesty’s Declaration,” prefixed to this day 
to the Articles in our Prayer-Books, “our Commission Ecclesias- 
tical” was an engine by which “ our displeasure and the Church’s 
censure” were dealt out against offenders of various kinds. Would 
Henry the Eighth, would Elizabeth, would even the High and 
Mighty Prince James, have talked about “the Church’s censure ” ? 
We trow not. The language of the Declaration, the view of the 
High Commission Court taken in it, belongs pre-eminently to the 
time when the authority of the Supreme Governor of the Church 
Was vigorously preached, but when that Supreme Governor was 

self somehow converted into an ecclesiastical functionary. 
The character of any court, whether it be civil, ecclesiastical, 
military, or any other, clearly does not depend on the quality 
of the judges who sit in it, but on the nature of the autho- 
rity by _Which it is commissioned. A non-resident Bishop of 
St. David's once entrusted the care of his diocese to “a stout 
knight.” If this valiant man sat in a court held by the Bishop’s 
authority to decide ecclesiastical causes, the military character 
of the judge in no way changed the tribunal into a court- 
martial. So, if we could conceive a body of Bishops sitting 
by military authority to judge of military offences, the court 
would be a court-martial all the same, and not an ecclesias- 
tical court. Now the Court of High Commission was a court 
which sat wholly by the authority of the King. Lawyers tell us 
that the ecclesiastical courts are, after all, the King’s courts, and 
C: in a certain sense, they are. But they are not the King’s 
— in the same immediate sense as the Chancery or the King’s 

nch, But the Court of High Commission was as much + 
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King’s Court as any court which heard charges of treason or 
felony. It was the Court of the King in his character, as King. 
Charles puts it, of “ Defender of the Faith and Supreme Governor 
of the Church within these his dominions.” ‘The Court consisted 
of such persons as the King chose to commission. They might be 
laymen, they might be Bishops, they commonly were some of both 
classes, but in any case they were simply the King’s Commissioners, 
acting simply by his authority. No possible flight of the imagina- 
tion could invest them with any transcendent spiritual character, 
such as we may conceive attaching to the College of Cardinals, the 
Court of Arches, or the General Assembly. The Court was not 
even a Court of Appeal to guide and correct Courts sitting by eccle- 
siastical authority. It was, in that which determines the nature of 
a Court—the source from which its authority proceeds—a tribunal 
purely secular. Yet in this Court High Churchmen like Laud 

abitually sat and acted, and seem to have thoroughly approved 
of its constitution and working. And a King of an ecclesiastical 
turn, acting doubtless by their advice, looks on it as a Court 
capable of dispensing, not only his own displeasure, but also “ the 
censure,” 

All this clearly points to a notion of the Royal suprem uite 
different from ap canaained by Henry the Second or Son the 
Eighth. The Lord’s Anointed, ruling by divine right, was no 
longer merely of the earth, earthy; he was the highest officer of 
the Church, entitled to wield the Church’s own thunders. And 
yet a little thought might have shown that the two notions 
which combined to invest the King with this sacred character 
were actually inconsistent with one another. The King could 
not become in any sense the Lord’s Anointed till he had re- 
ceived the consecrating unction at his coronation. This was of 
course the old notion of a King. Election or hereditary descent, 
as the case might be, gave a particular person the sole right to be 
King. But election or hereditary descent could not of itself make 
him King, any more than the nomination of an Emperor or 
the election of a Chapter could of itself make a man a Bishop. 
In either case, election, descent, nomination, pointed out the 
person for the office ; but it was the sacramental rite of consecra- 
tion which could alone confer the office itself. A King, according 
to the old theory, however indisputable his right, was not 
King till he was crowned, any more than the most lawfully 
chosen Bishop was Bishop till he was consecrated. The only 
difference between the two conceptions seems to be that a 
Bishop once consecrated needed no fresh consecration on election 
to another see, while a King’s consecration was local, and a King 
who held several kingdoms, the Emperor of course being the 
greatest example, needed a separate consecration for each. But 
this notion of a sanctity conveyed by the unction is something 
quite incompatible with the strict hereditary notion, according to 
which the King becomes King the moment that the breath is out 
of his predecessor's body. The divines of Charles the First’s time 
were very fond of calling their sovereign the Lord’s Anointed, and ' 
of challenging obedience for him on that score. But they would : 
have shrunk with horror from the notion that, from the moment 
when James died till the moment when Charles became the 
Lord’s Anointed, England was without any King at all. In fact 
the strict hereditary theory reduces the ceremony of Royal conse- 
cration to a mere pageant. A modern coronation may be attractive 
and seemly and edifying and any number of other excellent things, 
But a ceremony performed on a person who is already in the full: 
possession of the kingly title and in the full exercise of kingly 
power is no longer the ancient sacramental rite which made a 
man King who up to that moment was only King-elect. 

Here then is an utter contradiction between the two ideas which 
combined to make up the Stuart conception of His Most Sacred 
Majesty. Of that conception a High Commission Court, pro- 
nouncing “the Church’s censure ” b His Majesty's authority, seems 
the fullest development. As for the Court itself, its character is 
written in the pages of ~— history during the three reigns 
during which it flourished. It was constantly enlarging its powers, 
constantly meddling more and more with everybody’s affairs, con- 
stantly inflicting more and more severe penalties, Its mixed cha- 
racter, that of an ecclesiastical court acting by royal authority, 
gave it a happy capacity for uniting all the vices which can pos- 
sibly be found in any tribunal. No purely temporal court in the 
worst times took upon itself to administer the oath ex officio, by 
which a man is called on to criminate himself. The first princi- 
ples of all criminal jurisprudence, whether we go for them to the 
Gospel or to the Great Charter, forbid any such proceeding. 
“ Nemo tenetur prodere seipsum” is simply the echo of “Why 
askest thou me? Ask them that heard me.” But an ecclesias- 
tical court acts pro salute anime ; its object is not, in the interest 
of society, to inflict vengeance on the life, limb, or estate of the 
offender ; its object is to inflict, for his soul’s health, such gentle 
spiritual chastisement as may lead to the reformation of his man- 
ners and excesses. One can understand how, in such a court as 
this, the idea might arise that the defendant was bound, in the 
name of holy obedience, to confess every sin and to answer every 
question put to him by a judge who was seeking nothing but his 
own highest welfare. The question of the oath ex officio is in 
fact part of the larger question of confession. We see at once 
how dangerous and how open to abuse such a practice is in any 
case. But when it is applied in a case where the slightest 
temporal consequences are involved, it becomes at once perfectly 
monstrous. It is a falling back from the jurisprudence of the 
Gospel upon the jurisprudence of the Law. The judge who ad- 
ministers the is playing the part of Joshua towards Achan . 
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and the High Commission Court at last took to inflicting penalties 
only less fearful than the doom of Achan. The Court thus grew 
to be the most terrible of all engines of oppression. As an eccle- 
siastical Court, it made use of all the old ecclesiastical machinery, 
bad enough in itself, but ten times worse when applied to such a 
purpose. As the King’s Court, it pronounced temporal penalties, 
and sometimes, it is said, refused to hear the defendant’s witnesses 
on the ground that they were witnesses against the King. In 
short, the High Commission Court, instituted to carry out the 
Protestant doctrine of the Royal Supremacy, came nearer than 
anything thet has ever been in England before or since to the 
likeness of the Spanish Inquisition. 

We hardly see what is Mr. Burn’s special object in the little 
work before us, unless it be to show that Elizabeth was no less 
guilty in this matter than James and Charles. Elizabeth cer- 
tainly has the discredit of having first founded the Court, but it is 
certain—indeed it hardly could be otherwise—that the latter state 
of the Court was worse than the former. It certainly grew more 
meddling and more merciless as it went on. Mr. Burn’s book 
contains a great many illustrations of the working of the Court; 
but most of them come from very obvious sources, and they are 
put together in a chaotic sort of fashion. He traces the origin of 
the Court up to the Commission granted by Henry the Highth to 
Cromwell to act as his Vicegerent in ecclesiastical matters. After 
the fall of Cromwell no other Vicegerent was appointed, but it 
must not be forgotten that Henry himself heard and sentenced at 
least one heretic in person—Cranmer of course being prominent 
in hunting down the wretch who, while Henry yet lived, dared to 
dispute the doctrine of Transubstantiation. But under Edward the 
Sixth we get Royal visitors and visitations superseding the ordinary 
pee oe jurisdiction, and, what Mr. Burn does not mention, we 
find Bishops taking out Royal Commissions to exercise their 
ordinary episcopal jurisdiction, When he reaches Queen Mary, 
Mr. Burn gets a little puzzled :— 

Upon the accession of Queen Mary, she repealed all articles and provisions 

made against “the see apostolick of Rome,” since the zoth year of King 
Henry VIII., and re-established all spiritual and ecclesiastical possessions, 
and also the supremacy of the Pope. Notwithstanding this, however, bishops 
were turned out, and many arbitrary acts done by the Queen as Head of the 
Church, though such a power was condemned by her as sinful and 
sacrilegious. 
Mary’s reign was short, but it falls into two distinct stages. The 
restoration of the Pope’s supremacy was not made “ on the acces- 
sion of Mary,” but, as Mr. Burn’s own reference shows, by “ 1 and 2 
Philip and Mary, c. 8,” therefore not till after her marriage. Till 
then, sb bore, like her father and brother, that title of Head of 
the Ch «ch which she then laid down, and which Elizabeth did 
not revive. There is therefore no place for Mr. Burn’s “ notwith- 
standing.” It is strange what difficulty people seem to have in 
taking in these very plain facts. But the reign of Mary comes 
within the period of “the Reformation,” and is therefore liable 
to chronological confusions. 

In Elizabeth’s reign the High Commission Court gradually 

ows up out of local Commissions for particular provinces or 
ioceses. The Bishops seem to have liked having their hands 
strengthened in this way, even though they had thus to share 
their jurisdiction with other Commissioners. Mr. Burn goes 
carefully, if clumsily, through the whole history of the Court, 
and ends somewhat after the manner of a tombstone :— 

In the first year of this reign an Act passed reciting that the late King 
James the Second, by the assistance of divers evil Councillors, Judges, and 
Ministers employed by him, did endeavour to subvert and extirpate the 
Protestant religion and the laws and liberties of this kingdom, and amongst 
other means “ By issuing and causing to be executed a Commission, under 
the great seal, for erecting a Court called ‘The Court of Commission for 
Ecclesiastical Causes.’ The Act then declared that the Commission for 
erecting the late Court of Commission for Ecclesiastical Causes, and all 
other Commissions and Courts of the like nature, are ‘ILLEGAL AND 
PERNICIOUS.” 

AND sO FELL THE Commission, 
ALIAS 
Tue Excuisu 
We will quote one passage more :— 

To countenance these proceedings the King summoned the twelve judges 

to the Star Chamber, and demanded whether the deprivation of clergymen 
by the High Commissioners, for refusing to conform to ceremonies, was 
lawful, and the Judges answered in the affirmative. So the Archbishop took 
fresh courage, and a more grievous persecution of the orthodox faith is not 
to be met with in any prince’s reign. 
We suppose that the strongest Ritualist would hardly maintain 
that the orthodox faith consists in conforming to ceremonies, but 
it is plain that Mr. Burn or his authority makes his orthodox 
faith to consist in not conforming to them. 


SOONER OR LATER.* 


SOONER or Later appears to us the most important and the 

best-considered work that Mr. Brooks has yet produced. 
Judging by the vigour and vitality of the story, we would by no 
means take it on ourselves to say that it is the best that he can 
or will produce. For if it has the ripeness of thought and the 
calmness of judgment which come from the wide experience of 
maturity, it has also the verve and force of a young man’s hand, 
and nowhere shows signs of exhaustion—nowhere makes us feel 
that the author has played out his last and best trump-card. On 


* Sooner or Later. By Shirley Brooks, Author of “The Silver Cord,” 
« The Gordian Knot,” &c, 2 vols, London: Bradbury, Evans, & Co. 


the contrary, the reader feels sure that there is more where 
came from, and that probably Mr. Brooks’s next long-sustained 
effort will be even better than this. The thine which especially 
strikes us in this work is its unvarying pone | temper, and the 
kindly spirit of its philosophy. It shows London society ag 
it actually exists, without condemnation or apology; gives ug 
examples of its looseness and — immoralities, its care- 
lessness of high aims, its selfishness, kindliness, and gusts of 
nobler feeling; but though this is done with the same power 
of keen dissection which was so noticeable in the Nagg etons, 
there is nothing either of cynicism on the one hand, or of stiff. 
starched moralizing on the other, and as little of sympathy with 
the sins detailed as of denunciation of the sinners. And this 
we take to be one of the most valuable qualities of Mr. Brooks 
as a painter of human life and passion. ovelists are so often 
given to laud or lash the puppets they have set up, and have 
such pronounced didactic purposes under their dramatic disguises, 
that we get weary of a fictitious humanity which is a mere 
peg on which to hang private moral theses, and are grateful 
when writers are not FF exer to describe men and women as 
they are—not wholly bad nor wholly good, but composites of 
mingled vice and virtue, for the most part to be docketed simp 
according to a which is quite a different thing from 
classification essence. But, with this good-tempered im- 
partiality and keen dissection of character, Mr. Brooks has as 
tender a touch as any man we know of at this present time, 
He sometimes reminds us of Thackeray by the subtle pathos, the 
gentle pity, with which he treats the sorrows and shortcomings of 
his characters. If poor little Lucy sinned in her love, she also 
suffered by it; if George Farquhar was a mean and spiritless 
hound, he was also remorseful, and conscious of his baseness, 
which baseness, moreover, was due to personal cowardice rather 
than to intrinsic villany. Even Dudley the coarse apothecary, and 
the arch-scoundrel of the book, had redeeming qualities, active at 
times, if more generally dormant; and may we not a little pi 
scoundrelism itself which is mainly due to that hard struggle Fi 
overty known to so many, and which success would probabl 
ave prevented? But for that want of success Dudley would 
never have woven the diabolical plot which went so near to ruin 
the lives of innocent folk, and would, therefore, never have fallen 
into the pit he had dug for others; the latent evil in him would 
not have been developed into active force, and five hundred a year 
would in all probability have cut down a scamp and have created 
an honest man in his place. 

But if these kindly excuses for the sinner force themselves on 
the mind by the care which the author takes to show the amount 
of beauty still left among the ugly ruins—beauty all the same, 
though overlaid by ugliness and ruin—so, just as impartially, the 
frailties and follies and petty weaknesses af the virtuous are lai 
bare; and the soul of the reader is not vexed by the representa- 
tion of some impossible monster of perfection which, in the form 
of a man, would deserve kicking. Mr. and Mrs. Conway and 
Walter Latrobe are perhaps the best examples of Mr. Brooks's 
manner of setting forth a loveable, but by no means pos, 
humanity. Mr. Conway, with his keen susceptibilities, his 
jealousies, his puerile tempers, and his candour, truth, integrity, 
and tenderheartedness; Mrs, Conway, loving, placid, good-tem- 
pered, unselfish, with just enough intellect to steer her safely 
through the shoals of home waters, but else by no means gi 
with brains, and prosaic as the British matron generally is ; Walter 
Latrobe, the children’s friend, good and pure and honest, and as 
chivalrous as any Cid or sane Quixote, but not so much afraid 
of pitch as to refuse the task of arranging his friend’s erotic 
irregularities, nor yet above employing a verbal ruse to let him 
know, without betraying the secret to others, that the discarded 
mistress and her two children were well—how entirely true to 
nature are these three characters! Few writers could have drawn 
them with so much frankness and tenderness combined—few would 
have shown their faults so clearly, and yet have left them so 
thoroughly wholesome and admirable. This is merely saying, in 
other words, that Sooner or Later is free from affectation, 
that it has been written with both moral courage and affection. 
The character of the heroine, Magdalen, is also an instance of 
that absence of exaggeration which gives such a charm to & 
work of fiction. Beautiful, faithful, and devoted, loving, and 
living a life of conscientious endeavour, she is yet a true woman 
throughout, and by no means an extraordinary or exceptional 
one. She has no special strength of mind, and no particular 
force of character; she sinks under her first trial, as no woman 
of intellectual power would have done; but we would not wish 
her different from what she is; and when we finally leave her on 
the safe side of her difficulties, we leave her with an impression 
of reality not often — by a young lady heroine of the 
unsensational type. e scene where she receives the fatal letter 
is wonderfully natural and pathetic. There is not a line in it 
that is strained, not a thought that is stilted; it is just a quiet 
scene of anguish and despair, such as human souls have too often 
known, and which is too real to be either melodramatic or flat. 
The scene, too, where poor little Lucy meets Ernest once more, 
and loses her chance by her petulance, is as true, if less touching. 
The love which had been merely a personal fancy consolidated by 
habit, and somewhat hallowed by natural ties, could not stand the 
tests of absence, a recognised and respectable union, and a ae 
display of temper. Reluctant as Ernest had been only a few 
months ago to leave “the Lady of the Hut,” he was even more 
reluctant now to acknowledge any claim upon him for a renewal of 
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the old affection ; and this, not because he was naturally inconstant, 
put because of the power of circumstances and the force of new 
obligations, coupled with an offended taste. Had Lucy been 
wiser and less petulant, perhaps the first consideration would 
not have been sufficiently strong for the occasion ; but the author 
lmew his work when he threw in that makeweight of temper, 
and made the poor girl taunt her former lover, in the Piazza of 
Covent Garden, “in the spirit of a milliner’s romantic apprentice 
chiding a draper’s faithless assistant.” The contrast between her 
commonplace bearing and Magdalen’s noble purity and unques- 
tioned breeding is well and sharply put; and it is in these 
incidental touches that the true artist reveals himself. 

Two main threads run through the story of Sooner or Later. 
The one is the false appearance of Magdalen’s indiscretion before 

iage—an indiscretion quite compatible with absolute purity, 
even had it been true as reported, and which causes all the con- 
fusion, and nine-tenths of the misery; and the other is Emest 
Dormer’s real sin, also ante-nuptial, which does no harm to any 
one save the unfortunate Lucy. At first it seems doubtful on 
which issue the chief interest is to hang, but the balance turns 
in favour, or rather in disfavour, of Magdalen; and the plot 
thickens, and complications increase about what she did and what 
she did not, till at one time there seems to be no way of ex- 
ation left. Of course the reader is all along convinced that 
there is a mistake somewhere ; that Magdalen never had visited 
Mr. Percy Vaughan as was described ; and that after she has 
been made to walk blindfold among burning ploughshares, 
after the manner of the accused innocent, she will step out into 
security and rehabilitation, and the whole mistake will be cleared 
somehow. As, indeed, it proved. But the punishment en- 
tailed by a lie based on a truth, and the all but complete immunity 
of a grave scandal, give occasion for some thought and much 
disapprobation. Not disapprobation with Mr. Shirley Brooks, 
who has simply said what he knows, but with the denseness of 
society which seems constitutionally unable to discern truth from 
falsehood, or to apportion in due degree blame and condonation. 
Perhaps nothing in the whole book is truer than this central cord 
of injustice. Here is Ernest, with a mistress and two children as 
his contribution to the morality of his time, unconfessed to wife 
or wife’s family, running his head against a stone wall, and making 
every one profoundly miserable, because a vulgar scoundrel swears 
that Magdalen has been seen in a young lawyer’s chambers before 
marriage, and that a man, now dead and therefore not to be pro- 
duced, declared he had seen her there, and had, moreover, watched 
while she was tenderly kissed as she stood by the window. He 
has not the straightforwardness to ask Magdalen herself the 
whole ins and outs of the story; but contents himself with a 
hurried date and an entry, which only serve to deepen sus- 
picion and to fix the stain a little firmer. Upon which his 
trouble becomes very great indeed, and no one knows whether 
the whole thing will not come to a crash, and Magdalen be 
repudiated as an impostor and a good for nothing. The subtle 
irony of the situation, with Lucy and “Mopes” standing under 
the Piazza in Covent Garden, is very fine and very faithful. 
It is the text for a couple of sermons on two themes of undying 
interest—the first of which would be on the force of ap- 
pearances compared with the feebleness of fact; and the second on 
the variations of morality considered according to sex. Sermons 
sufficient to form a library by themselves might be written on 
either theme, and yet leave the subject unexhausted; but the 
= is seldom set so plainly before us as it is in Sooner or 
, Which thus has the merit of having touched on two vital 
— conditions in a way to offend no one, but to make every one 
reflect. 

We had marked several passages for extract—bright, incisive, 
sparkling epigrams, which condense years of experience in a single 
line; kindly little touches, instinct with charity and real reli- 
gion; pleasant phrases full of wise philosophy; and subtle hints 
with one meaning for the initiated and another for the innocent, 
and which, while they render the book more faithful as a picture 
of society for men, keep a veil across the grosser tints which no 

oung girl could see through. But our readers must go to the 
k itself, both for the story and the passages alluded to. We 
cannot guide the search, but we would specially mention one pas- 
sage, under the heading “Conjugium,” which is about the best 
thing of its kind ever written. In conclusion, we congratulate 
Mr. Brooks on having achieved a real and noteworthy success. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


A Mone the many Northern histories of the civil war already 
\ completed or in course of publication, there is not one 
which can be satisfactory to any but a partisan. Why this 
should be the case we cannot say. Englishmen have shown 
themselves capable of writing with dignity and forbearance, if not 
with impartiality, of conflicts in which they bore a part, and 
which awakened quite as much of bitter feeling as the Confederate 
struggle for independence. Lord Clarendon’s History of the 
Rebellion soars immeasurably above the level of the best of 
these American histories in candour, generosity, and justice; 
but even Burnet might serve as a model for their imitation, 
and the a historian of the Covenanting martyrs is not 
more incapable of recognising merit in the followers of Dalziel 
or Claverhouse than these Northern writers of appreciating 
the virtues of a foe who gave them no other provocation than 


that of gallantly struggling for his supposed rights. In other 
respects—in descriptive power, in vigour of style, in fulness and 
carefulness of narrative—several of them attain a much higher 
standard. Mr. Lossing’s history *, of which the second volume is 
now before us, is a fair sample of the ave character of these 
works as regards both their merits and their defects. It is com- 
plete, painstaking, lively, and vigorously written, while it shares 
to the full the faults of the whole class. The extent to which 
the writer possesses the moral qualifications of the historian may 
be judged by one or two examples. He speaks not only of the 
Alabama, but of the Sumter, and the other cruisers fitted out 
and manned in Confederate ports, as “pirates”; and he accuses 
General Lee of falsely claiming “a great victory” in the terrible 
repulse inflicted upon Burnside at Fredericksburg, and of “ con- 
cealing his lack of military genius” under this and similar “ pious 
frauds.” It is strange that even the bitterest of Northern patriots 
should be insensible to the personal and professional greatness 
of the chief of the Southern armies. It is but just to observe 
that this disparagement of their opponents is almost entirely con- 
fined to civilian writers; the men who fought against Lee and 
Johnston and Stonewall Jackson for the most part speak of them 
as soldiers and gentlemen should speak of such adversaries, 

Among the most important, if not the most readable, of the 
American works before us is the Report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency ¢, which deals chiefly with the position and status of 
the National Banks, but incidentally with various other points that 
have of late given rise to keen political controversy. Like almost 
all responsible public officers, the Comptroller is perfectly alive 
to the extreme inconvenience and mischief of an inconvertible 
and redundant currency, and earnestly opposed to all measures 
which might tend to increase its amount, or even to prevent its 
contraction. He argues, therefore, at great length against the 
substitution of “ greenbacks ” for the notes of the National Banks ; 
and if his reasons are not always incontestably sound, his general 
conclusions appear to be irresistible. Incidentally he states a fact 
which may serve in some degree to explain why it is that the 
currency is not more depreciated than it actually is—namely, that 
nearly 150 millions of dollars in nbacks are held in reserve 
by the banks, and thereby withdrawn from circulation. He dwells 
strongly upon the extreme impolicy, rather than on the iniquity, 
of the proposed redemption of the debt in currency. He shows 
that Congress is distinctly pledged to pay it in gold, and that it 
was contracted on the faith of such payment—a thing obvious 
enough when we consider that, if liable to be paid off in currency, 
the creditor could not have the least idea whether he would re- 
ceive back four-fifths or one-fiftieth of the value lent. But his 
principal argument, enforced from the standpoint of his own 
official position, is that currency redemption implies an indefinite 
expansion of the currency, which must involve the entire com- 
merce of the country in confusion and ruin, and annihilate 
public and private credit. The requisite issue of greenbacks 
would render the paper dollar worth but a few cents in coin. It 
is curious to observe that the writer speaks of a mixed currency, 
with convertible notes exactly equal in value to coin, as an almost 
unattainable ideal, equally unaware that this is the precise 
condition of the solvent commercial countries of Europe—of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany—and that Sweden has even contrived 
to keep inconvertible paper on a level with coin. We re- 
member to have found, in that country, that the paper rixdollar 
was sometimes preferred to silver by the peasant or petty shop- 
keeper. It is not inconvertibility, but the over-issue to which it 
leads, that causes depreciation. It is noticeable, also, that some 
of the men who are now —% greenback redemption and an 
unlimited issue of paper—Mr. Stevens, for instance—expressed, 
on the first issue of inconvertible paper, as strong a sense of its 
danger, and of the necessity of a strict limitation of the issues, 
as or strictest economist could, under the circumstances, have 
desired. 

We have also to notice a careful and compendious account 
of the Resources of Californiat, by Mr. Hittell, himself for 
many years past a resident in that State, which, within the 
memory of men still young, has from the condition of 
a desert, dotted here and there with extensive but ill-stocked 
cattle farms, to the rank of an important, thriving, and rapidly- 
growing commercial community. Of course gold-digging is 
at present the chief “resource” of California, as it was the 
foundation of her prosperity. It still exercises, moreover, a 
powerful and perhaps predominant influence over the character 
of her people, her customs, and her laws; it has inflicted upon 
her a population of lawless adventurers, rowdies, desperad 
criminals, from all parts of the world, which forms a larger an 
more important element in her society than in that of any other 
American State or English colony. But safer, more settled, and 
more permanent forms of industry have already taken root in the 
State. Silver-mining, wheat and cattle farming, vineyards and 
orchards, employ a considerable and very thriving population ; and 


* Pictorial History of the Civil War in the United States of America. 
By Benson T. Lossing. Illustrated by many Hundred Engravings on Wood, 
by Lossing & Barritt, from Sketches by the Author and Others. Hartford : 
T’. Belknap. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 

+ Report of the Comptroller of the Cur: to the Second Session of the 
Fortieth Congress of the United States. Washington : Government Printing 
Office. London: ‘Triibner & Co. 1867. 

t The Resources of California. By John §. Hittell. Third Edition. San 
Francisco: A. Roman & Co. New York: W. H. Widdleton. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1867, 
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1d-mining itself is changing its character with the gradual ex- 

austion of the alluvial deposits, compelling a resort to the quartz 
rock, which requires the regular organization, machinery, and 
capital of ordinary mining establishments, and no longer leaves 
scope for independent individual adventure. The author com- 
plains, however, that the quartz mines are less fully developed 
and less efficiently worked than they might be, owing to the 
extreme reluctance of capitalists to invest in them. This reluc- 
tance he considers unreasonable, but the grounds which he assigns 
for it would seem amply sufficient to the most adventurous of 
European monied men. Mining enterprise is always precarious, 
and quartz-mining peculiarly so, inasmuch as the gold-bearing 
vein may disappear at any moment, rendering the mine worthless, 
and the capital sunk irrecoverable. ‘To the natural risks of such 
an investment are added those caused by dishonesty. It is so easy 
for miners to secrete the most valuable fragments that fall in their 
way, that an exceedingly rich portion of quartz is sometimes 
found to be less profitable to the owners than one of intrinsi- 
cally less value which offers no temptation to theft. And, even 
if the mine be profitably worked, it does not follow that the 
investors will be paid. By a well-understood device, known as 
“ freezing out,” the managing partners on the spot, perhaps with 
the aid of one or two rich men, will cause the expenses apparently 
to exceed the yield, until the shareholders at a distance are dis- 
gusted into selling at a low rate, when these speculators buy up 
the shares, and appropriate the whole gain to themselves. It is 
clear, then, that the chances of absolute loss are great, and 
those of commensurate profit remote and uncertain. All trade, 
however, is full of uncertainty and risk, arising from the 
extremely low morality which is characteristic of Californian 
commerce. The bankruptcy laws of the State seem to be 
framed for the express purpose of making it easy for a reckless 
or fraudulent trader to get rid of his liabilities, and almost im- 
possible for creditors to recover their dues. The extreme in- 
dulgence shown by the law to postnuptial and other settlements— 
an indulgence general in America, but carried to excess in Cali- 
fornia—enables many a swindler to live in luxury on the proceeds 
of a fraudulent trade, secured by a convenient bankruptcy; and 
the frequency of such examples tends to perpetuate the demorali- 
zation of the mercantile community. The criminal law was at one 
time administered in a manner equally lax?universal suffrage having 
installed in judicial and executive offices the accomplices of the 

rofessional rowdies and outcasts of every community who swarmed 
in the State. But the reaction was stern and eflectual. The 
whole respectable community of San Francisco formed itself 
into a Vigilance Committee, which for some months took the 

overnment into its hands. ‘The executive authority was vested 
in a small body whose members were not then, and have not 
since been, known to their fellow-citizens, by whom their orders 
were carried out with unsparing severity. A very few notorious 
ofienders were hanged, and many more compelled to leave the 
State, order was effectually restored, and the Vigilance Committee 
dissolved itself. Lynch law still prevails, on occasion, in the 
remoter mining districts; and public opinion approves the lawless 
severity by which substantial justice is believed to be done, as a 
wholesome counteractive to the culpable laxity of the law. Why 
the same public opinion fails to amend the law, and to elect proper 
officers to execute it, is a problem which we do not attempt to 
solve. What is evident is, that Lynch law is regarded by the 

ople among whom it is from time to time put in force, not as an 
instrument of mob tyranny or party vengeance, but as a protection 
to life and property, and a terror to evil-doers; it is, in fact, the 
mode by which the influence of the criminal classes at the ballot- 
box and in the Courts is neutralized when its effects become 
intolerable. 

Thanksgting Memories and Habits* is a collection of essays 
end sermons relating to one of the peculiar national festivals of 
America; the day annually set apart in each State, by order of the 
Governor, for public thanksgiving. The custom took its origin 
in the conflict between Puritan tenets and the natural religious 
instincts of mankind, which seem to insist on some kind of 
periodical holiday or festival in connexion with religion. Every 
creed has such sacred days, and Puritanism vainly sought to 
do away with them. It succeeded in repudiating the feasts 
which are inseparably connected with the earliest history of 
the Christian Church, and which are common to all sects of 
Christians ; it got rid of Easter and of Christmas, but only 
to substitute exclusive for catholic festivals, local and national 
for religious and Christian associations. Unlike the Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving is properly a religious, and not a political, 
festival ; but lacking the sacred associations of the Catholic 
holidays, it finds others for itself, and these are chiefly of a 
national character. The American celebrates, not the great 
events commemorated by the sacred days of the Church, not the 
blessings common to all nations, but those specially belonging to 
his own—the unbounded extent of land at its disposal, its liberty, 
its wealth, its greatness; and it may be that the character of these 
festivals, as contrasted with those of the rest of Christendom, has 
something to do with that unbounded self-appreciation which is a 
striking feature in the national disposition. Christmas reminds 
the Englishman of all that he has in common with other nations ; 
Thanksgiving recalls to the American all that has been given to 
him and denied to others. Something of the tone proper to the 


* Thanksgiving ; Memories of the Day ; Helps to the Habit. By William 
—— New York: Charles Scribner & Co, London: Triibner & 
1867. 


Fourth of July finds its way into this celebration also, and is 
ceptible, though but faintly, in some passages of the volume 
before us. 

The Old Roman World* will be read with some interest even 
by those who have learnt from the original sources and in the 
legitimate mode, by the study of Roman history, what was the 
condition of Europe under Roman rule, and what were the laws 
the institutions, and the manners of the people by whom the then 
accessible portions of the world were conquered and governed, 
To other readers it affords an opportunity of acquiring in a com- 
pendious form, and in the course of a few hours’ reading, what the 
former have learnt by the study of years. Unfortunately, know- 
ledge so quickly and compendiously obtained is too solid and con- 
centrated for mental digestion ; and, moreover, accuracy is apt to 
be sacrificed to the necessity of brevity of statement. As the 
author of the Old Roman World objects on principle to that 
practice of careful and conscientious citation of authorities for 
every important, and especially for every questionable, statement 
which most modern writers consider obligatory, and as he states 
facts the most notorious and opinions the most doubtful in the 
same positive language, the general reader has no means of check- 
ing his assertions, and on many matters will be led to take 
for granted statements which, at best, are uncertain and ques- 
tionable. Thus in regard to the arms, internal discipline, and 
arrangements of the Legion, Dr. Lord writes with a positive- 
ness which conceals from his readers the many doubts that exist 
among the best authorities; and though his views are probabl 
correct, and are in the main those most generally accepted, his 
language is calculated to convey the impression that the consti- 
tution of the Legion is as well known as that of an English regi- 
ment, which, as all scholars know, is very far from being the case, 
So, in regard to the most puzzling question in Roman antiquity, 
the combination and relations of the tribes and centuries in the 
Comitia, he states one particular —— the most likely, 
but still one among several—as if it were undoubted matter of 
fact. These are serious blemishes, but in general the picture drawn 
= the ancient world under the Imperial government is true and 

ively. 

Colonel Forney’s Letters from Europet have all the ordinary 
qualities of average American newspaper correspondence. They 
throw more light on American ideas than on English institutions 
or character, and hardly deserved the honour of a reprint. The 
most noticeable peculiarity in the writer's point of view is perhaps 
his tendency to estimate Hnglish politicians after the old Roman 
fashion, not according to their loyalty to their own country, but to 
their affection for his. A good man, with the American traveller 
as with the Roman conqueror, is a man who prefers the interests 
of America to those of his country, and Mr. Bright and his friends 
are commended for avowing themselves Republicans, and “ enrol- 
ling themselves in the mighty brotherhood that wields the desti- 
nies of” America. Some of Colonel Forney’s friends will perhaps 
hardly be gratified by his reproduction of statements which, if 
actually made, were certainly not intended for publication in 
England. 


The History of the Society of Friends j, in four thick octavo 
volumes, is somewhat too diifuse and tedious for the taste of a 
pwblic which has so many more exciting and important subjects 
of study than the story of an eccentric and dwindling sect. It 
contains, however, much original and interesting matter—many 
pathetic narratives of labours undertaken and sufferings endured by 
the earliest disciples of George Fox, in the days when, both in 
Puritan America and in orthodox England, Quakers were hardly 
less hated than Papists. The Quakers, despite their doctrine 
of non-resistance, were a most aggressive body, given to inter- 
my the service of the Church, and vituperate the minister as 
a hireling, with as little respect of persons as of seasons; but 
it is noticeable that the higher authorities soon learned to recog- 
nise their harmlessness, and that their persecutors were rather 
the populace and the local magistrates than the Government, 
whether of Cromwell, the Stuarts, or William III. It is also 
observable that they were much more savagely persecuted by 
the Puritans than by the Church—as was, indeed, the almost 
universal rule. The history is brought down to the period of the 
great American schism between the orthodox and “ Ilicksite” 
parties about 1827-30; and the author, although manifestly an 
adherent of the latter, tells the story of this quarrel with the 
same quiet moderation which pervades the whole work—a 
moderation as commonly characteristic of the language and spirit 


of modern Quakers as were vehemence and extravagance of the - 


contemporaries of Penn and Fox. 
The Lives of the Reformers §, before and independent of the 


* The Old Roman World, and the Grandeur and Failure of Civilization. 
By John Lord, LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. London: 
Trabner & Co. 1867. 

+ Letters from Europe. By John W. Forney, Secretary of the Senate of 
the United States, Proprietor and Editor of the “ Philadelphia Press” and 
“Washington Chronicle.” Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 

¢ History of the Religious Society of Friends, from its Rise to the Year 
1828. By Samuel M. Tanney, Author of “ Life ‘of William Penn,” “ Life 
of George Fox,” &c. 4 vols, Philadelphia: ‘I. Ellwood Zell. London: 
Tritbner & Co. 1867. 

§ The Lives, Sentiments, and Sufferings - some of the Reformers and 
Llartyrs, Before, Since, and Independent of the Lutheran Reformation. By 
William Hodgson. Philadelphia: T. B. Lippincott & Co. London: 
Tritbner & Co. 1867. 
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Lutheran Reformation, deserve more attention than they often 
receive. So long as the history of the Reformation is read 
as if it began with Luther, after the common fashion of school 
teachers and school books both in England and America, it must 
remain either unintelligible or misunderstood. In giving his coun- 

men a succinct history of the lives and work of Tauter, Wick- 
iffe, Huss, Savonarola, and other predecessors of Luther, Mr. 
Hodgson helps to render the religious revolution of the sixteenth 
century intelligible, and to make it appear, not an abnormal ¢con- 
vulsion of the social world, but the final and successful outbreak 
of forces that had been long working beneath the surface. It is a 
pity that, among the Reformers after Luther, no notice is taken of 
those who, like the Jansenists, have arisen within the Roman 
Church itself. 

The Book of the Artists* is a history of American artists and 
art, similar in scope to a score of national works of the same kind 
in which Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans have celebrated the 
achievements of their countrymen in painting and sculpture. 
But inasmuch as the history of American art extends over a very 
brief period, and the list of American artists is as yet a short 
one, Mr. Tuckerman is not only able to do in one volume what 
would have taken half a dozen in any other country, but finds 
himself obliged to include in his enumeration some names which 
a nation more prolific of artists of real distinction would hardly 
think worthy to appear in such a record. This insignificance 
of some of the subjects detracts a good deal from the interest 
of the biographical portion of the work; but a great part of its 
contents is undoubtedly valuable, and the volume will serve to 
make English readers better acquainted with the achievements of 
American art, and with some names, at least, that deserve to be 
known on this side of the Atlantic. 

Of poetry and fiction the supply is this month unusually large, 
but contains no work of very remarkable interest. Lieut.-Colonel 
Patten’s t Voices of the Border are average verses, such as many 
a man has written in the intervals of an active or studious life, not 
devoid of spirit and not wanting in occasional touches of real 
poetry, but never rising to the level at which verses become true 
poems. Miss Cary’s verses } are a little above the standard of ordi- 
nary hymn-books, and somewhat further below that of such few 
hymns as men can remember and enjoy. Titan Agonistes § is much 
such a work as one might expect from its double title—the work 
of a man who has mistaken frenzy for fire, and violence for vigour. 
Temple House ||, and Vanquished q, are novels of the American type 
—a type certainly distinct from the English, but just as prone to a 
mediocrity which renders the reviewer’s task little less than an 
impossibility. American children are more fortunate in this respect 
than their elders; the books of fiction specially written for them 
are generally lively and sensible, and, so far as our observation goes, 
contain a smaller proportion of false sentiment and sermonizing 
than Cis-Atlantic writers or mothers think it necessary to infuse 
into the mental diet of children. On the Wing**, and Rainbows 
for Childrent +, are omy ordinary specimens of this class, none 
the less wholesome that there has been no attempt to render them 
disagreeably moral. 


* Book of the Artists, American Artist Life, comprising Biographical and 
Critical Sketches of American Artists: preceded by an Historical Account of 
the Rise and Progress of Artin America. By Henry P. Tuckerman. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Son. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 

+ Voices of the Border; comprising Songs of the Field, Songs of the 
Bower, Indian Melodies, and Promiscuous Poems. By Lieut.-Colonel G. W. 
Patten, United States Army. New York: Hurd & Houghton, London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 

t Poems of Faith, Hope, and Love. By Phoebe Cary. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1868. 

ger Agonistes ; the Story of an Outcast, New York: G. W. Carleton 
& Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 

|| Temple House. A Novel, By Elizabeth Stoddard, Author of “The 
Morgesons,” &c. &c. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 

{ Vanquished. A Novel. By Agnes Leonard. New York: G, W. 
Carleton & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 1867. 

** Sunny Hour Stories; on the Wing. By Nellie Eyster, Author of 
“Sunny Hours,” &c. Illustrated by White. Philadelphia. Duffield 
Ashmead. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 

tt Rainbows for Children. Edited by L. Maria Child. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1867. 
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Higgins, Charles Longust, M.A., Trinity, Turvey Abbey, Bedford. 

Highton, E. G., M.A., Sidney. 

Hildyard, Rev. James, B.D., Rector of Ingoldsby, formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Christ's College. 

Hoare, Kev. W. H., M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s, Oakfield Lodge, Crawley. 

Hodgson, H. J., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Queen’s Bench Masters’ Office, 
‘Temple. 

Hodson, Kev. G. H., M.A., Senior Fellow of Trinity, Cookham Dean, Maidenhead. 

Holden, Rev. Hubert, M.A., LL.D., formerly Fellow and_Assistant Tutor of Trinity, 
Head- Master of Ipswich School. 

Holgate, Wyndham, M.A., Trinity College, 21 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Holmes, C. F., M.A., St. John’s College, Harrow. 

Hopper, Rev. A. M., M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s, Hon. Canon of Norwich. 

-—- Rev. H., B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover 

uare, 

Howes, E., M.P,, M.A., Trinity, Morningthorpe, Long Stretton, 

Hughes, G, B., M.A., Jesus College, 2 Pump Court, Temple. 

Humbley, W. Wellington Waterloo, LL.D., Trinity, Cressener, St. Neot’s. 

Humphry, Rey. W. G., B.D., late Fellow of Trinity, St. Martin’s Vicarage. 


Ingle, Rev. J., M.A., Trin., Exeter. ’ 
Isaacson, Rev. J. F., B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s, Freshwater, Isle of 


Wight. 
ghan, Esq., M.A., Trinity. 
Leathes, Rev. Stanley, M.A., Jesus College, Professor of Hebrew King’ 
London, 4 Golden Square. College, 
Lonsdale, Rev. J. G., M.A., Trinity, Canon of Lichfield. 
Lydekker, G. W., M.A., Trinity, Harpenden Lodge, St. Alban’s. 
Lyttelton, the Hon. and Rev. W. H., M.A., Trinity, Hagley. 
Maclear, Rev. G., B.D., Trinity, Head Master of King’s College School. 
Mairf, Rev. T. J., M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s, Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, 
Maine, John Thomas, M.A., Trinity, Bighton Wood, Alresford, Hampshire, 
Makins, W. T.. M.A., Trinity, 4 Middle Temple Lane. 
Manners, Right Hon. Lord John, M.P., M.A., Trinity. 
Marlay, Brinsley, M.A., Trinity, St. Katharine’s Lodge, Regent’s Park. 
Martineau, Rev. A., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity, Prebendary of St. Panl’s, and 
Chaplain to the Bishop of London, 61 Westbourne Terrace, 
Melvill, Rev. Henry, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, Barnes, Surrey. 
Merivale, Rev. C., LL.D., late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s, Chaplain of House of 
Commons, Lawford, Essex. 
Micklethwait, Rev. J. N., M.A., Taverham Hall, Norfolk. 
Middlemist, Rev. R., M.A., Christ's, Harrow. 
Millar, Rev. J. Ogilvy, LL.D., Christ’s College, Vicarage, Tamworth, 
Moore, Rev. C. W., M.A., St. John’s, Leyton, Essex. 
Moore, B. T., M.A., Fellow of Pembroke. 
Mould, Rev. J. G., M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Bath. 
Myers, Rev. C. J., late Fellow of Trinity, Fiintham Vicarage, Notts. 
Nelson, Hon. and Rev. J. H., M.A., Trinity, Vicar of Scotton, Norwich. 
Neville-Grenville, R., M.P., M.A., Magdalen, Butleigh Hall, Glastonbury, 
Neville, Rev. W. F., M.A., Magdalen, Prebendary of Wells, Butleigh, Somerset, 
Nicholl, F. J., M.A., Trinity College, 120 Harley Street. 
Osborne, Rey. W. A., M.A., Trinity College, Head-Master of Rossall School, Fleet. 


wood, 

Otter, Ven. Archdeacon, M.A., Peterhouse, Cowfold, Sussex, 

Paton, George, M.A., Trinity, 11 Sussex Square, Hyde Park, 

Perry-Watlington, J. W., M.A., Trinity. 

Pollock, Frederick, M.A., Trinity College, Exchequer Office, Lincoln’s Inn, 

Pope, Rev. G., M.A., Sidney, Kempstone, Loughborough. 

Potter, Thos., M.A., formerly of St. John’s College, Bancroft Street, Manchester, 

Pownall, John Fish, M.A., Trinity, 19 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn. 

—— * G., M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Dr. Johnson's Buildings, 

emple. 

Ranken, W. Bayne, M.A., Trinity, 7 Beaufort Gardens, Kensington. 

Rawle, Rev. Richard, late Fellow of Trinity College, and Principal of Codrington 
College, Barbadoes. 

Reid, Rev. C. B., M.A., Trinity. 

Ridout, Rev. G., M.A., Emmanuel, Saddlewick Rectory, Staplehurst. 

Robertson, Rev. J. C4 M.A., Trinity, Canon of Canterbury. 

Sheree, C. Lockhart, M.D., Caius, County Lunatic Asylum, Hayward’s Heath, 

ussex, 

Rodwell, B. B. Hunter, Q.C., M.A., Trinity. 

Rose, Ven. Archdeacon, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s, Houghton Conquest. 

Russell, Rev. R. N., M.A., Caius, Beachampton. 

Sadler, Rev. H., M.A., St. John’s, Vicar of St. Paul's, Bedford. 

Sandford, G. M. W., M.P., Magdalene College, 33 Hertford Street, Mayfair. 

Schreiber, Charles, M.P., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Langham Honse, W. 


| Shepherd, Rev. C. P., M.A., Incumbent of St. Katherine Cree, City. 


Skipworth, Rev. Grey, M.A., Emmanuel, Oakham. 

Sparke, Rev. C. B., A.M., St. John’s, Canon of Ely. 

Spring-Rice, Hon. Charles, M.A., Trinity, 17 Eaton Place, Eaton Square, S.W. 

Spurgin, Rev. John, D.D., late Fellow of Clare College, Hockham, Norfolk. 

Stamer, Rev. Sir Lovelace, Bart., M.A., Trinity, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Stevens, Rev. C. A., M.A., Trinity, Blackheath. 

Stracey, Rev. J. W., M.A., Magdalene, Buxton, Norfolk. 

Thorp, Ven. Archdeacon, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity, Kemerton, 
Tewkesbury. 

Thynne, Rev. the Lord John, D.D., St. John’s, Haynes Park, Bedford, Canon and 
Subdean of Westminster. 

Tooke, Rev. T. H., M.A., Trinity, Monkton Farleigh Rectory, Bradford, Wiltshire. 

Tuck, Rev. Richard Holmes, M.A., late Fellow of King’s, Ringwood, Hants, 

Venables, Rev. Edmund, M.A., Pembroke, Canon of Lincoln, 

Venables, G. S., Q.C., M.A., Jesus, Mitre Buildings, Temple. 

Wagner, Rev. H. M., M.A., King’s, Vicar of Brighton, Prebendary of Chichester. 

Walters, Rev. J. T., M.A., St. John’s, Ide Vicarage, Exeter. 

Watson, C. Knight, M.A., Trinity, Somerset House. 

Watson, Sir Thomas, Bart., M.D., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of St. John’s, 17 Hen- 
rietta Street. 

Wand, Rev. S. Wilkes, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen, Rettendon, 


Essex. 
Webb, Rev. B., M.A., Trinity, 3 Chandos Street, W. 
Wetherell, N., M.A., Trinity Hall, Pashley, Hurst Green. 
Whiston, Rev. R., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity, Rochester. 
White, Rev. W. S., M.A., Trinity, Potter Hanworth Rectory, Lincoln, 
Whitley, Rev. Canon, M.A., St. John’s, Bedlington. 
Winham, Rev. D., M.A., Christ’s, Incumbent of Eridge Green, Sussex. 
Woodford, Rev. J. R., M.A., Pembroke, Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
Kempsford, Hon. Canon of Oxford. 
Wordsworth, Ven. Archdeacon, D.D., Trinity College, Cloisters, Westminster. 
Worsley, Sir Wm., Bart., M.A., St. John’s, 34 Prince’s Gardens. 
Wyatt, Hugh Penfold, LL.D., Trinity Hall, 15 Oxford Square. 
Young, Rev. J. G., M.A., Trinity, Hursley Vicarage. 
WM. PARKER HAMOND, Jun., M.A., 
JOHN MARSHALL HAYMAN, M.A., 


WYNDHAM HOLGATE, M.A., Hon. Secs, 
©. KNIGHT WATSON, M.A., 
CAMBRIDGE COMMITTEE. 


HE 
Chairman—Rev. B. H. DRURY, M.A., President of Caius. 


Beamont, Rev. W. J., M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 

Bell, Rev. J., M.A., Rector of Wrington, late Fellow of Clare. 

Brocklebank, Rey. T., M.A., Fellow of King’s College. 

Campion, Rev. W. M., B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College. 

Chapman, Rev. J., M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Rector of Milton, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Churton, Rev. W. R., M.A., Fellow of King’s College. 

Clark, Rev. W. G., M.A., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and Public Orator. 

Clark, J. W., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. 

Clark, Rev. W., M.D., late Fellow of Trinity, and Professor of Anatomy. 


| Cockshott, Rev. J. W., M.A., St. Catharine’s College, Vicar of Burwell. 
| Cope, Rey. E. M., M.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. . at 


| Dawson-Duffield, Rev. Count, LL.D., Downing College, Rector of 


Day, Rev. A. G., M.A., Senior Fellow of Caius, 

Dunn, J., M.A., St. John’s College. 

Durell, Rev. J. V., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College. 

Ellis, Rev. J. C. W., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College. 

Emery, Ven. Archdeacon, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College. 
Fawcett, W. M., M.A., Jesus College. 

Ferrers, Rev. N. M., M.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. 
Fisher, W. W., M.D., Downing Professor of Medicine. 

Forster, Rev. C. T., M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Vicar of Hinxton. 
Geldart, T. C., LL.D., Master of Trinity Hall. 

Giles, Rev. C. W., D.D., St. John’s College, Milton Hall. 


_ Glover, Rev. O., B.D., Fellow of Emmanuel College. 


| 


Green, Rev. W. C., M.A, late Fellow of King’s College, Classical Lecturer of Queen’s 
Jollege. 

Hailstone, Rev. J., M.A., Trinity College. 

Hamond, W. Parker, sen., M.A., St. John’s College, Pampisford Hall, Cambridge- 


shire. 
Hamond, W. Parker, jun., M.A., Trinity College. 
Hardy, Rev. J. F., B.D., Sidney Sussex College. 
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, Rev. T. P., M.A., Fellow and Tutor of College. 

Humphry, G. M., M.D., FR. S., Downing, Professor of Anatomy. 

King, Rev. Joh n, M.A., Queen’s College 

Lamb, Rev. J., M.A., Senior Fellow and Bursar of Gonville and Caius College. 

Lightfoot, Rev. J. B., D.D., Fellow of Trinity, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Trinity 
College 

Luard, ao. H. R., M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, and Registrary of the Uni- 


versity, 

Lumby, Her. J J.R., M.A., late Fellow of Magdalene College, and Chaplain of Mag- 
dalene College. 

Martin, Rev. J., M.A., Sidney College, Vicar of St. Andrew the Great, Cambridge. 

Mathison, Rev. W. C., M.A., ‘Vice-Master of Trinity College. 

Mayor. | J. E. B., A, Fellow and Principal Classical Lecturer of St. John’s 


“me ion. and Rev. Latimer, M.A., Master of Magdalen College. 
Perkins, J., M. —) Fellow and Tutor of Downing College. 
Phelps, Rev. R., D.D., Master of Sidney Sussex College. 
Pike, Rev. W. B.y Fellow and Tutor of Dow ning College. 
Powell, Rev. E. 4, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Rector of Toft, 
Prior, Rev. J., M.A., Fellow of Trinity. 
v. H. E., Trin. Hall, M.A., Vicar of Wichford, Ely. 

Roberts, 3, MM. (hin Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Magdalen College. 
Searle, 4 w. G., M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, Vicar of Oakington. 
Shilleto, Rev. R., M.A, Fellow of St. Peter's College. 
Stanwell, Rev. C., M,A., St. John’s. 
Swainson, Rev. C. A, B. D., Norrisian Professor of by tee 
Swete, Rev. H. B., M. ae Fellow and Senior Dean of Gonville and Caius College, 
Warren, Rev. C., M. A., Trinity College, Rector of Over. 
Wentris, Rev. E., M.A. 
ieee, Rev. E. W., M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Vicar of Linton, and 


Dean. 
Wilkinson, Rev. T. B., B.1)., Fellow of Corpus Christi. 
Williams, Rev. G., B. D., Fellow of King’s College. 
Willis, Rev. R., M.A., FRS., Caius College, Jacksonian Professor of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy. 
Wood, Rev. J. S., B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College. 
Worsley, Rev. T., D.D., Master of Downing College. 
York, Rev. T., M.A., Fellow and Bursar of Queen’s College, Rector of E d 


LITERARY INVESTMENT.—The Whole or Part of a 
BROVINCIAL of extensive circulation (about 10.000 Copi 


an 
Capital, or for an dto Ne busi: , and incited 
into a Literary Kamm Tay > Atrua, care of Mr. R. F. White, 33 


R. J. H. WOOD, 10 Cornhill, E.C., na ba and Sells every 
description of BRITISH and FOREIGN STOCKS and and SHARES. Reversiont 


Life I 
HURCH and DOMESTIC DECORATION—PAINTED and 


Une GLASS and MARBLE MOSAIC—and ART FURNI- 
E. woe and Estimates Furnished.—H ARLAND & FISHER, 43 Southampton Street, 


Strand, W priced C of Church Furniture and Decoration post ire. 
GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 
DECORATIONS, 


HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 

PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


DRAWING EXTRAORDINARY.—The LIMNER (Regis- 


tered), invented by GEORGE BELL, Esq., late of the of Design, 
enables every Person to copy E and Pai tch Landscapes, 
Flowers, Portraits, Architecture, &c., from free, 27 


HARDWICK, Hathway’ 16 Royal Exchange, Lenten, Ec, 
Agents wanted in every Town.—200,000 sold.—Prospectuses forwarded. 


- ZOETROPE ; or, Wheel of Life.-—How to Make this 


Toy, the greatest Wonder of the with Twenty-four Coloured 
free for Fourteen Si 


C1 CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Garden, London. 


A NEW ~ WONDER in the ZOETROPE. — Six brilliant 


ducing the most charming Prismatic Effects, and delighting by their 
beauty all who see them, post free for od 


H. G. CLARKE & CO.,2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


W. M. CAMPION, B.D. 

J. W. CLARK, M.A. 

N. M. FERRERS, M.A, 

J. B, MAYOR, M.A. 
Committee Room, Bull Hotel, Cambridge. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—A MODERN DEPARTMENT has 


conte been opened at this College, consisting partly of Pupils who add to the usual 
Public School urriculum the study of English Literature, partly of those who wish to dis- 
continue Greek entirely. The latter Class will go through a course of the following subjects— 
Latin, Mathematics, Modern History and Languages, English Literature and Lee ition, 
Chemistry, Political ‘and Physical Geography, Précis-writing, &c. Professor of Litera- 
ture and Head of the Modern Department, Rev. G. P. HARRIS, M.A., Trin. Coll. Eo 


HARROW SCHOOL.—The Examination for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £60 per annum, open to all Boys under Thirteen, and tenable so long as 
the a. remains at the School, will - held on July 28th next. Candidates ae 4 
peared by Dr. NYBLETT, M.A., F.R.S.L., F.S.A., Springfield House, St. 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “ English and for ") has 


NAVAL CADETS, &c.—FOSTER’S NAVAL and MILI- 

TARY EST ABLISHMENT. —At the recent D i 
took—Ist, 2nd, urd, 9th, and 10th places for First Class Naval tir ; lst, N eS I., 19th 

32nd for Sandhurst ; 9th and Mth for Marine Commissions; 40th for Woolwich. 


Hon, Secs. 


At the last Four Examinations oe First Class Cadets alone Pupils have taken Ist, Ist, 2nd, of the Original, but wanting all ite essential adva: 


3rd, 9th, 10th, 10th, 10th, Lith, &c. places. 
‘ddress, M. Fostex, Stubbingtoa House, Fareham, near Portsmouth. 
OOLWICH, CIVIL SERVICE, SANDHURST, and 
—Rev. Dr. HUGHES, Wrangler (Joh. Coll. Cam.), receives into his House 
TWELVE PUPILS for the above. Has passed over 300.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. JAMES SHERRAT, M. Any 


continues to receive PUPILS. During the last Fourteen years Mr. Surrrar "nas bee n 
constantly engaged in preparing Gentlemen for the various Departments of the Public Service, 
Military and Civil, Home and Indian.—Southlands, Battersea, 8.W 


POLKESTONE. —The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, MA, wishes for 


a few additional PUPILS to be prepared for the Army, Uni 
Life.—Terms and references on application. N.B.—The Climate i is healthy ee very y bracing. 


OBLENZ, Rhine—An ENGLISH GENTLEMAN (M.A. 
Cam.), cniiet by a Resident Tutor, a Graduate of Oxford, receives EIGHT PRIVATE 
PUPILS, who are prepared tor the Army, Universities, or Public Schools, and have the best 
opportunities of acquiring the German and French Languages. Each Pupil has a separate 
- hig! references. Terms, |20 to 150 Guineas, according to age.—Address, B. A. 
wrton, Esq., Coblenz. 


THE Rev. ALEX. J.D. DDORSEY’S LECTURES, CLASSES, 
and LESSONS begin on Monday nent? a GENTLEMEN, and on ‘Tuesday for 9 
at 13 Princes Square, Kensington Gardens, W 


A CLERGYMAN (Married, but without F amily), resi residing ‘in 


easant Vi icarage, Twelve miles from Oxford, receives THREE PUPILS for the 


with the pighes testimonials, —Address, the Rev. R., care of Messrs. 


VACANCY occurs in a TEA-BROKER’S OFFICE for a 


well-educated YOUNG GENTLEMAN. A moderate Premium required.—Apply, first 
by letter, to V. F toV.P., Jerusalem Coffee House, Cornhill. 


NEWSPAPE! R PRESS FUND.—For the RELIEF of 
DISTRESSED MEMBERS of the PRESS of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
President—Right Hon. Lord HOUGHTON, D.C.L. 
INVESTED FUND, £3,800. 
Life Subscription 
Annual Member—Town ..... 
Annual Member—Country 
Bankers— Messrs. COUTTS & co. 
Forms of Application for Membership may be had of 
T. H. TAUNTON, Secretary, 24 Cecil Street, Strand. 


T° PRINTERS and OTHERS requiring LARGE SPACE 
for a LIGHT BUSINESS.—Excellent 


the 
Pizeet Within.—Ffor further particulars at St. 
lelen’s lace, E 


AINT HELEN'S PLACE, City.—Capital HOUSE, suitable 

L for the occupation of a Bank or Sacneies Office, or of one or more large feng to be 
ET by TENDER for a term of Twenty-one Years. The Leathersellers’ Company will 
sertve Tenders (uccording to printed Forms to be had at their Hall), on or before Tuesday the 
ira of March next, but the Company do not undertake to accept the highest or any Tender. 


Hall, meantime further particulars, and Cards to view, may be obtained at Leathersellers’ 
1 Saint Helen's Place, Ce 


BEDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.—Every endeavour is made to 
Sea-fr render this Hotel equal to long-existing repute, The Coffi 


with 
ontage, has been ns Lhe 
Promptly attended to. sn” will be 


ANATORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 8.W. 


For *hysician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. A Medical for 
Frospectus, apply to the Secrerany. 


PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


39 Southampton Street, Strand. "Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored,if in the worst 


and 


THOS. DE LA RUE & 0. ’S PATENT PLAYING 
CARDS.—The New Patterns for the London Season my now be had of all Stationers. 
and An jor be best quality); Harrys (or women quality). Also, the cheaper varieties, Highlanders 


BILLIARDS. — THURSTON & CO., BILLIARD-TABLE 


MANUFACTURERS to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, War Office, Admi- 
ralty, &c.—l4 Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. Established 


ICOLL’S GUINEA WATERPROOF TWEED, and their 
~ TWO-GUINEA MELTON CLOTH OVERCOATS, are patronised by 
Travellers all over the Worid. 


LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, One Guinea, 
» RIDING HABITS, Three to Six Guineas. 
». EQUESTRIAN OUTFITS Complete. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 ‘Mosley § Street, Manchester ; and 50 Bold Street, ‘Liverpool, 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES, best, at Moderate Prices. 
WY J. & D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London ; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


LATENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 
cautioned against various Imitationsand Infringements, preserving somewhat the appearance 


Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label Packer's Patent,” and a Number. 

The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize M fedal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description at the ‘International Exhibition, 1862, and ma: 
be obtained, price from 25s., of m pectable B Ww d Uph + 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near M te Railway Ter London, E.C. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form 


Two Settees and Two Easy Chairs, a great improvement on the ordina “xf Ottoman. 
Only of FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Some Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 
34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


Ps RQUET SOLIDAIRES.—HOWARD & SON’S PATENT 
PARQUET FLOORS and BORDERINGS for Rooms, Halls, &c., being Manufactured 

y,are laid complete at less cost than ‘'urkey Carpets, and stand 
26 aad 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


HUBB’S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 

newest Improvements. Street-door Latches,Cash and Deed Boxes, Strong-room Doors. 

CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Church: yore, » London; 68 Cross Street Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street,Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, d Price List sent free. 


(THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. —The REAL 


Samples at 


KEL SILVER, introduced more than 30 8. BURTON, 
when Pinte py the patent process of Messrs. Pikingtan youn Fy is beyond all com: nm the 
very best article, next to sterling silver, that can be employed as such, either or orna- 


mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
Asmall useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability,as follows :— 


Fiddle or King’s or 

Oldsilver Th Sheli and 

Pattern, Pattern. Pattern. "Thread, 

£ 8.d, £04 £8. 4, 

13 Forks. 113 0 200 240 200 
12 Table 113 0 200 240 210 0 
12 Dessert 140 110 112 0 160 
12 Dessert Spoons 140 110 0 1no 115 0 
12 Tea Spoons ......+-.+ 016 0 1oo 120 150 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 010 0 012 0 ono 013 6 
2 Sauce Ladies 060 oso os 0 
1 Gravy Spoon.......+.+ 066 010 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls.. o3s4 040 046 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl . 018 020 o20 o23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs. 026 036 036 040 
1 Pair of Fish Carver 140 110 0 110 0 lwo 
1 Butter Knife..... 026 046 056 060 
1 Soup ‘a one 010 0 ol2 0 016 0 017 0 
1 Sugar Si ee 033 046 04 6 050 
Sen. 9 19 96 139 6 “17 3 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An Oak contain above, and a 
relative number of Knives, &c.,£2 15s, Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
patent process. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


STERLING ELECTRO-PLATE 
NICKEL SILVER 

BRITANNIA ME TAL "Goons, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &c. 


on. Heames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


With List of Prices, and Plans at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
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[THE NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND. 
London Office REMOVED from 21 Finch Lane, 
TO NEW PREMISES, 
No. 37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street. E.C. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brawncues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. fetes, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
At4 ditto ditto 6 ditto ditto 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day - =v of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Bil or se} 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and be Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay pork nt reali 
Every . mead of B and Money = British and Indian, 


8s J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Exten- 


sion to Foundation Schools. Additions for Forty Years average nearly 2 per cent. 
per annum. 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


24 Suffolk Street, London,S.W. 
Established 40 years, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


GQcoTtisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire and 


Life), 37 Cornhill, London, E.C. Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Conditions. 


Prompt Settlements. 
37 Cornhill, London. FREDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary to the London Board. 
MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property, at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


iS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 11 and 12 Cornhi 
e e recen nished several new Ts “Vv 
of the most elegant desizn and highes' llowing are much oa TPE SERVICES 
THE BEADED PATTERN, | THE GORDON PATTERN 
Richly Chased. 


With Engraved Shieids. 
s. d. 
Silver Coffee Pot .. 17 8 0 | Silver Coffee Pot .. 
Silver Tea Pot . Silver ‘Tea Pot.. 
Silver Sugar Silver Sugar Basit 


Silver Cream Ewer. Silver Cream Ewer 


£1110 0 £49 18 9 
Silver Table and Presentation Plate, including Waiters, Inkstands, Prize 
and Flower Stands, drawings and estimates of which will be forwarded on Tonos, Eperenes 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at at 


DEANE’S. 
DE Table ho Cutlery .overy variety of st; and finish. 
DEAN E'S—Elec ated Spoons and Forks, Tea and Coffee Sets, Stands, Cruets,&c, 
JE ANE: Dish and Hot- Water Dishes, The Dik ts, 183., 303. 63s., 788, 
DEANE'S—Papier Maché ‘Tea Trays, in Sets,from 2ls. and pattern: 
Die ANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and other patent improvements 

rand Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving ts, 


erator and Rock Oil Lamps, a and stoc’ 


DEANE’ —K 
DE ANE'S_C: 
S—Tin and Japan Goode Ir 


A.D. 1700. 
DEANE & CoO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge, 


RON WINE BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Great Tower Street, Mansell Street, 
and 8 Haymarket, where Cell “pow may be seen fitted in various ways. 
French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. 
Illustrated Priced Catal on 
The Paris Exhibition.—* In Class 50, Honourable Mention has been odinaged to Farnow& 
ion, 18 Gos See | Street, for their convenient and sensible Iron Bins, and for 
r ings.”— City 


EMARTIN’S SHERRIES.—Rail paid to ony Station in 


England._THOMAS NUNN & SONS strongly Peco the Wines of the above 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superi lent 


FOUNDED 1836. 
I jEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C 
pn of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
‘rofits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar * Whole- World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 
d by special against liability to future question. 
New in 


14,820 


E. A. NEWTON, Actoary and Manager, 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


un’ I - aaa Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
fe 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1867. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
uss! DEPARTMENT —55 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 
" ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1866), £1,126,541. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
TENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS AT 2np MARCH, 1868, 
THE THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR OF 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Will Close on 2nd March next. 


Proposals lodged at the Head Office or any of the Agencies on or before that Date 
will share in the Profits then to be declared, and will secure the advantage of One 
Year’s additional Bonus over later Proposals. 


The Members incur no personal Liability, and the whole Profits belong to them. 


Shippers. Good sound Dinner Wines, 26s. and 32s.; » 428., 488., and 528.; 
tillado, 528., 58s.,and 64s.; old East Indian, 72s. and 84s.; Madeira, direct, 60s. and 728,; 
aud East Indian,’ 95s. Clarets: sound Bordeaux, 18s. superior, 248.; St. Julien, 286. and 32s,; 
St. St. Emilion, and Margaux, 36s., 40s., and as Cantenac Margaux, 56s.; la 
Tour, and Lafitte, 62s. to 120s. ; Champagne ( ), 428. very good, 48s. ; superior, 5ts., 

668., and 788.—THomas & Sons, ine, ‘Sp rit, Liqueur Merchants, 21 Lamb's 
Conduit Street. “Priced Lists on application. Established 180 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—These ALES 


are now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and iv Casks, by FIND- 
LATER, MACKIE, & CU. 33 Wellington Street, Strand, w.c. 


K. LAZENBY & SON | bog to din to direct attention to the following 


SHERRIES—Good Dinner Wines ........ 

SHERKIES—Fine es, Pale or Golden 

AMONTILLADO and M NI ee 

VINO DE WIDE 
PORTS—Crusted ........06 

re Sound Wines 


CLA ETS_ ie, with Bou oe 
CH AMPAGNE Light fine Dry Wines, quarts, 36s., Sas. pint 
CHAMPAGNES~_F ist Brands, Rich and Dry, quarts, 668.4 72s.; pints, 360. 20s. 
COGNAC BRANDIES—Old, Pale, and Brown, 48s., 60s., 723., 903. 
The Bottles are included in the above Prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kind. 

E. LAZENBY & SON have been induced to embark in the Wine Trade by the numerous 
inquiries of their Customers for good sound Wines, and have imported and laid down a 
and carefully-selected Stock, which their numerous Foreign Connexions have enabled them 
do to great advantage. ‘Their Cellars are now open for inspection, and Lists of Prices and 
Samples of Wines will be forwarded if desired. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole of the Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public, 
Consumers having difficulty ae ocuring the Genuine "Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from ~e anufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 Edwards Street, 


Portman Square, London, 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


GEORGE TODD, 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary, 
HEAD OFFICE—26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
Lonpon OrFricE—30 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary. 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
Established «.v.1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Chief Office, Rovat Excuanoe, Lonoon ; Branch, 29 Patt Matz. 
Fing, Lire, and Maaine Assurances on liberal terms. 
anne Dut uty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 
Axe "Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
ssurance may 
Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 
‘the Sengeraties bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A libera particigation & in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of p= pony hip. 
e advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Otlice whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century and a half. 
A Prospectus and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION, 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premi 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to L ber 31, 1866. d to £7,280,071, being inrespect of Sums assured 
by Policies £5,655,628 ,and £1,624,443 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Pp Stat ts of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary atthe Office in London. 
WILLIAM SAM UEL DOWN YES, 3» Actuary. 


INNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES.—The Newest and Best Patterns always on view. 
Every Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
‘ The Stock he has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 
ely 
eo large assortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. Established 1760. 


HA&VEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are partionteely requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, sizned * Exizasera Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZ Y& SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt tor Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


ASSAM TEA.—_THE UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, 


Limited (incorporated 1862), are now prepared to deliver their TEAS as received pure 
and direct from the Company's Plantations in Assam, in Packages from 1 1b. to 80lbs. 
‘Terms—Cash. Campoi, 2s. 6d. per 3s. per lb.; and Pekoe, 4s. per lb. Orders 
must be d by R and should’ be to the of the Depot of 


th 
UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, Limited, 
69 King William Street, London} i) 


OUGH and VOICE.—EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

The Salivary Glands are excited by the act of Sucking this oeate Confection, and 

the set-free Glycerine then becomes actively Healing.—In Tins, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d., and Sample 

xes, 6d. and is., by JAMES EPPS & CO,, Homeopathic Chemists, 112 Great Russell Street, 
170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


GWEET OPOPONAX.—PIESSE & LUBIN.—“ Sweet issue 
more sweet omelling sire.”"—Bard of Avon. Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each.— 


2 New Bond Street, London 
BARCLAY, SON, & CO. (late & Co.)—CANDLES 
with SELF-FITTING ENDS. 


Prize Medal Paraffine Candles ..... ts. per lb. 
Canadian Paraffine — 
Petro-Stearine eee 
Stearine Candles 
Petroline T ransparent Candles with plain ends. ee 
Colza Oil, foreign, refined, 4s, per gallon. 
12 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


ANDLES.—A Hint to Purchasers.—Do not make eure thes 
you know what price you are paying per pound for your Candles until you 
them and put in the scale. are right Weight without the 
wrappers, some with moderately thick wrappers, som 
not aa right Weight with wrappers however thick. 0 “BELMONT 
TINE,” * SHERWOOD PALMITI NE,” “BELMONT SPERM.” and “BELMONE 
WAX,” “ ST,’ vo. 2," owe and “BATTLE ERSEA COMPOSITES, 
PARAFFINE,” ‘and BELM TINE, and all the other Condi PRICE'S PAT. 
CANDLE COMPANY, Linden are full Weight without the the W 


WATER of CIRCASSIA, A, the “PUREST “HAIR 

Restores G te in the, World jour, 

nal 
Removes Dandrutt and alt impurities froin the Head, 
Prevents Baldness Gives & Gloss and Lustre to the Hair. 
‘And is highly recommended by the Medical Profession. 
West-End Retail Agent-SANGER & CO., and all respectable Chemists. 
Depot—CHARLES KERSHAW, 9 Victoria Gute Westminster, from whom Sample 
Bottles can be obtained on receipt of 42 Stamps." 
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PEPSINE, . —Silver Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867-MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINE, GLOBULES, and LOZENGES — the popular re —y Bagh | Weak 
ion. Manufactured b y TI’. Monson & Son, 31,33, and 124 ou thampton 

uare, London, W.C.—Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s.6d. Globules in Bottles, ga 


of APPETITE speodily prevented by the FAMED 


“ I CONSIDER Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS invaluable for 
Conghe, Celde, Asthma, and Consumption.” 
The above is from Mr. Witt1am J. Dare, Chemist, 65 Queen Street, Portsea. 
Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS are sold by all Druggists, at Is. 1}d. per Box. 


PAINLESS and ECONOMICAL DENTISTRY as practised 
by Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, at their only Residences, 30 Bern 
Street, Oxtord Strect, and 448 Strand (above the Telegraph Office, opposite Charing Cimon 
Station), where for nearly half a war, they have practised this mode, now attempted to 
copied by so many others. They be inform their Patients and the Public generally that 
they continue to supply ‘ARTIE ICEAL TEETH, from one to a complete Set, on their 
fectiy painless system, without removing stumps and remaining teeth, and that all cqerelione 
are performed with a view to the strictest soonteny. jateerity. and comfort of the patient. For 
aconfirmation of this vide * Lancet.” | Single ‘ h, from 5s. ; --tranaed Sets, from 5 guineas 
to 30 guineas. —Consultation and every infotnaiion = of expense 


WHITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE, 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots at \s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


LVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, NERVOUS 


EXHAUSTION, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Cramp. ournigia, 
and Liver Complaints, Nervous Deafness, Epilepsy. Indigestion, puecoe al Disorders, 

N LOAN. For ascertaining the efficacy TEST of real LTA-ELECTRIC’ Seif- 
applicable CHAIN BANDS, BELTS, and Pocket Batteries, will be sent gratis for a week. 
Prices from 5s. to 22s. according to power. Combined Bands for restoring exhausted Vital 
308,10 40s. “Pamphlet post free._J. L. PULVERMACHER, Patentee, 200 Regent 
Street, London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LiGHT-BROWN CoD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Jay cian in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, obse: 

“J consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely’ to 
create Cn tare and a therapeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. EDW yARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 
Consumption,” writes :—" We think it a great advantage that there is one kind of Cod Liver 
| is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. 

ong 


oft eal in capsuled Imrenzax Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
mis! 


Sore Consionees, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—The Collection of MODERN 

BOOKS in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, now by many Thousand 
Volumes the largest in the World, is augmented a nee from time to time b: os 
addition of large numbers of Copies of all the princes w Books as they prs ar. REVISED 
LISTS of BOOKS recently added, and CATA LOGUES < of SURPLUs CUPIES withdrawn 
fur SALE, at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be ie ty on application. 


au 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The General Character of 
the Books in Circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY is well known to all 
Readers of the best Modern Literature. From its commencement great care has been taken 
to render the Library in every way worthy of cordial and general support. While the pre- 
ference has always been given to Works of acknowledged merit, care has been taken that 
every department of Literature should be adequately ng eye and Books of every shade 
of opinion on ail subjects of public interest have been freely added. REVISED LISTS of 
the principa’ BOOKS at present in CIRCULATION and on SALE are now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. 


THE HALF-CROWN BYRON. 


Now ready, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; or morocco cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PEARL EDITION of the Complete POETICAL 
WORKS of LORD BYRON : being a new Edition, collated and revised from 
the Author’s MSS., and printed in a beautifully clear pearl type. 

THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“ This Pearl Edition of Lord Byven' 's works is certainly the most remarkable int of the 
works: ‘Phe beauty, "he hee Byron now brought within the 
clear. 
means of the poorest student of the English classics.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW EDITION. 
MANSFIELD PARKYNS’ ABYSSINIA, 


Now ready, New and Revised Edition, with Preface and Introduction, post 8vo. 
with Map and 30 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE in ABYSSINIA: During a Three Years’ 


Residence and Travels in that Country. By MANSFIELD PARKYNS. 
Forming the 7th Volume of Murray's Series of “‘ Choice Travels and Adventures.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Next week will be published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 3is. 6d. 


BROWNLOWS. 


By Mrs. OLIPF ANT, 
Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” sc. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


In circulation at every Library.—_NEWBY, Publisher. 


ONLY TEMPER. 


By Mrs. C.J. NEWBY, Author of “ Wondrous Strange,” “ Kate Kennedy,” &c. 
This day, | vol. royal 8vo. with a Cpe of the Uniform of the Regiment 
2is. 


AL RECORDS of the FORTY-THIRD REGI- 
T, Monmouthshire Light Infantry, with a Roll of the Officers and their Services 
from the of Embodiment to the close of 1867, By Sir Ricuan» Geonce Aveoustes 


seit London: Wa. Crowes & Sons, 14 Charing Cross, S.W. 


Just published, 
poOEMS b V. A. R. 1 vol. cloth, 5s. 


“ Yet beneath all such defects there lurks a real faculty and perhaps a future post... eeeene oe 
The author's peculiar quality may be described as satire in a high sense...... These lines seem 
to us vigorous aad sincere, full of a genuine lyrical note.” — A thenceum, February 8, 
L. Boorn, 307 Regent ae w. 
Just published, 6d.; by post, 
V ACHER’S PARLIAMENTARY COMPAN ION for 
FEBRUARY. 
London: Vacusn & Sons, 29 Parliament Street. 
ready, Second Edition, with a Postscript, 1s. 


MEMORANDUM on POPULAR EDUCATION. By Sir 


James Kay Suvrrieworrn, Bart. 
Witt Riweway, 169 Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers. 
Lately published, 
A MEMOIR of THOMAS BEWICK. Written by Hutsexr. 
With Numerous W. of Fishes and Vignettes. by the Author. 1 vol. cloth, 13s. 6d. 
Also, BE WICK’S iIsTORY. of BRITISH BIRDS. 2 vols. cloth, 3is. 6d. 
London: Sold by Lonemans & Co.; and by all Booksellers. 


\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—The Terms of Subscription 

to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are the lowest on which it is possible to furnish 
constant and satisfuctory supplies of the best Current Literature. REVISED PROSPEC- 
TUSES, with the Terms fully stated for Single Readers, Families, and Book Societies in Town 
are now ready, and be forw arded, free, on application. 


The “LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 


Square, will remain OPEN till Eight r.m. from March 25 to July 31. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 

Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount, aeserding tothe supply required. All 
the dest new Books, English, French, and German, immediately on p Pr t 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 


*s* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 


BOOTH’'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


THE } NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY for 1868, with 

London: C. Mirenese & Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


a ENGRAVINGS of SIR EDWIN LANDSEER’S BEST 
WORKS, on fine paper, and printed in the best manner, for One Guinea, free to any part 
reat Britain. The Angler's ughter, 21 by 14; Falconer’s Son, - by 14; Lion of 

Satin 16 by 144; Scotch Terrier, 16 by 144; Lady and Spaniels, 16 by 144; Highland 
herd’s Home, 17h b by 15}; framing size. Post Office Orders payable to 

Troe, 12} Pancras Lane, Cheapside, London. 


Just published, fep. cloth, 4s. 


PARRAGO: a Collection of Stories and Verses. By Mrriam 
an aset D. 


Dublin: & Git, Upper Seskyiile Street. 
London: & Co. 


Price 1s. 


Gana ORACLE: a complete Calendar of Garden Work, 


Guide to every department of Practical Gardening. Edited by Sumuszy 
“ London: Groomsaivcr & Sons, 5 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Now ready, 
THE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct Value 
in English Currency.—Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T, Ropers & Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ighth Edition, 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
rpuroar AILMENTS ; more especially the Enlarged Tonsil 


Th, and 1 Elongated Uvula in connexion with Defects of Voice and Bosring. Co Cold and Sore 
Nasal and the imperfect Developement of H Strength, and 
oung Yeansiey, M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary and 

tion, 


+ & Soxs, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, Illustrated, 126 pp. crown, ls.; post free, 13 Stamps. 


CARTER'S PRACTICAL GARDENER: a Handy Book on 
Every Day Matters connected with Garden Routine. 

Ovrxions or THE Press: “ The Le arp articles have been written by some of the highest 
authorities amongst working ners,and they bear throughout a practical and useful o 
racter."’"—Gardener's Chronicle This is another book, chiefl, 
calendar of operations, and that calendar is good.”—Field. “ All our ‘gardening re readers would 
do well to make a present to themselves of * Carter's Practical Gardener.’ ""—Country Life. 

James Carter & Co., 237 and 238 High Holborn, London; and at 
W. H. Samira & Son's Railway Bookstalls. 


HISTORY of of GREECE UNDER FOREIGN DOMIN ATION. 
By Geonoe Fixtay, LL.D., Athens. 7 vols. 8vo. viz.: 


GREECE UNDER the ROMANS. sc. 146 to a.v. 717. 


Second Edition, 16s. 


HISTORY of the BYZANTINE EMPIRE. a.p. 716 to 1204. 


2 vols. 278. 6d. 


MEDIRY. AL GREECE and TREBIZOND, from its Conquest 
the Crusaders to its Conquest by the Turks. .p. 1204 to 1565. 


GREECE UNDER OTHOMAN and VENETIAN DOMI- 


NATION. .p. 1453 to 1821. 10s. 6d. 
HISTORY of the GREEK REVOLUTION (1830). 2 vols. 
model ‘Wo. Br & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW BY R. H. PATTERSON. 
w ready, crown 8vo. lis. 
re SCIENCE of. ‘FINAN CE: a Practical Treatise. By 
‘The Res BH Pareriaslalo ae of the Society of Political Economy of Paris; Author of 


1. Our Invisible Capital— The Credit- | 18. Monetary Reform 


2. Absorption of Specie. 20. Free Trade in 
3. Trade—England and | 21. Reform of the “England. 

22, Banking Profits under the New System. 

4. The Be Balance of Trade. 23. An International Monetary System. 
5. What is Capital ? 24. Sunk Capital. 
6. The Econom my of F c— 25. State Finance — Government Taxation 
7. ‘The Potency of Cay ane National Debt. 


8. Begeeniy of Vahue “Commercial Cur- | 26. The State and the Railways. 
Banking 


Currency. Financial finance Detects and Remedies. 
Fut Railways. 


ure 
Fixed Capital. 28. al Finance. 
11. Banking Emba' State, the Poor, and the Country. 
2. Rate of Interest. 
13. Our Monetary System, 
14. The Panic of 1866. Annual Abpnotien 
Impolicy of Bank Acts. Statistics of the ot 1866. 
6. The ae Duswenes. Past and Present. A Railway Reserve-Fund. 
ir. Foreign Systems of Banking. The Gas and Water Supply of London. 
‘Wa. Buscawoon & Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


The Saturday Review. 


[February 22, 1868. 


Just published, in 8vo. price Sixpence, 


LETTER on COMPULSORY EDUCATION, addressed 
to OLIVER HEYWOOD, Esq. By the Rev. Atrrep Drewes, B.D. LL.D. 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Pendlebury. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 
Just ready, in 8vo. price One Shilling, 
LETTER STATING and REVIEWING “The IRISH 


DIFFICULTY,” and Suggesting a Few 7 Expedients towards its — 


Eventual Abatement. WILuiaAM KELLY, F.R.G.S 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 2s. stitched, 
HE “ALABAMA CLAIMS” and ARBITRATION 
CONSIDERED from a LEGAL POINT of VIEW. By Cnartes §, C. 
=m, late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Barrister-at-Law of the Western 
reuit. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
HE SECOND TABLE of the COMMANDMENTS a 
PERFECT CODE of NATURAL MORAL LAW and of FUNDAMENTAL 
HUMAN LAW and the CRITERION of JUSTICE. By Davip RowLanp, Author 
of “‘ Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals.” 
“ This is a sequel to the Author’s former treatise, intended to set forth as, identity of 


treatise. Mr. Rowland, who has thought the revealed moral law 0’ , with the 
out the subject carefully for himself, advo- experience and needs of man....... The 

cates the cause of eternal and immutable chapters, which are by far the most valuable, 
Sropelia, He quotes and refutes the utili- contain a refutation of some of the itions 


tarian arguments of bg Bentham, Austin, 
and J.S. Mill....... lis book is well written, 
and in our judeinent his arguments are gene- 


= philosophers of the * Utilitarian 
he language of the k is clear 


rall "Contemporary Review. siderable research, and much well-direc 
a well-arranged and useful little | thought.”—J/ohn Bull. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 2ls. cloth, 
OMe 8 from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; being Essays on 


the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By 
MULLER, M.A. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
“ go eras Miiller’s Essays are, in point of matter, among the most striking and 
suggestive compositions that it could be possible to point to on their own subjects.” 
Saturday Review. 
By the same Author, complete in 2 vols. 8vo. price 30s. cloth, or separately, First 
SERIEs, Fourth Edition, 12s, Seconp SERIES, with 31 Woodcuts, 18s. 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


DUNCAN'S ENGLISH EXPOSITOR; or, 


English Spelling Book. 1s. 6d. 
DICTATION EXERCISES; with suitable Orthographical 


Instructions. By M. Beastey. 2s. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ ARITHMETIC, By J. Ayres. 


Containing Forms of Bills of Parcels,&e. 2s. 


BARCLAY’S SCHOOLMASTERS’ REGISTER of PUPILS’ 


CONDUCT and DEMEANOUR for SIX MONTHS. Sewed, Is. 
SCHOOLMISTRESSES’ REGISTER. Sewed, 
London: Warrraker & Co. 9 Ave Maria Lane. 
A USEFUL BOOK. 
‘ew Edition, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘THE SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT. Containing the Correct 


Modes of and Conclusion of Letters to Persons of every 
degree of Kank, and much a information. 


Also, Fourth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 3s. 
THE WRITER and STUDENT’S ASSISTANT: 
dious Dictionary of — Synonymes. 
nd by the same Author, 12mo. cloth, 
THE WRITER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
London: Warrrakcer & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
THE BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


Just published, New Fattion, Coxrected, Amended, and Enlersed for the English Student, 
2 vols. 8vo. carefully revised, cloth, 24 


Explazatory 


a Compen- 


FLUGEL'S COMPLETE DICT IONARY of the GERMAN | 


and ENGLISH L ANGUAGES: adapted to the English Student. With great Additions 
and Improvements. A. Feitine, German Le at the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and the City of London School; Dr. Hermann, Professor of German at the 
London University College; and Joan Oxenrorp, isa. 
Also, a New Edition of 
AN  AeeneyENs of the Same, for younger Students, Travellers, &c. By J. Oxenrorp 
d C.A. Royal \8mo. strongly bound, 7s. id. 
London: Wurrraxer & Co.; Dutav & Co.; and D. Norr. 


NEUMAN AND BARETTI’S SPANISH DICTIONARIES, 
New Edition, 2 vols. &vo. cloth, 28s 
AD DICTIONARY of the SPANISH and ENGLISH LAN- 
AGES, originally complied by Neuman and Barertr; thoroughly Revised and 


Enlarged by the addition of housand Words. By M, Seoanr, M.D., Member of the 
University of Salamanca. In 2 vols., Spanish and English, and English and Spanish. 


Also, New and Cheaper Edition, 


AN ABRIDGMENT of NEUMAN and BARETTI’S SPANISH 


DICTIONARY, for Younger Students, Travellers, &c. Square fep. bound, 6s. 


ond and it bears evidence of 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


| 
ber By Junta Kavanacu, Author of 


Nathalie,” “ ” &e. 3 vols. 


rming story, mos! ost cl harmingly Sg yo 4 of incidents and full of character, This 
delightful and enthralli 
geek pee narrative is, ii respects, the happiest effusion of Miss 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. 


By the Author 
of “ St. Olave’s,” “ Alec’s Bride,” &c. 3 vols, 


“ This book is written in a very graceful manner, occasionally eloquent and pathetic, 
| of the pictures of country tife are very Fate be and some of ithe love scenes, have > great deal 
poetry inthem. beet bes the of but few of our 
contemporary novelis' ‘The author has shown a real creative power, and hae some 
perfectly new and original characters.”—Saturday Review. : siven us 


NORTHERN ROSES. By Mrs. Ettis, Author 


nteresting, natural, and instructive story. rs. exhibits 
invention, and er great in ‘power as a literary artist in the p ure, 


MORTIMER’S MONEY. 


3 vols. 


ik HERO’S WORK. 


By S. Russet 
By Mrs. Durrus Harpy. 


“ Mrs. Hardy has written so well that her ill please a numerous class.” 7imes. 


LOVE’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. W W. Grey. 


“ There is much to admire in * Love's °° 

MEG. By Mrs. Emoart, Author of “The 
Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS’S NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 21s, 


SOONER OR LATER. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “The Silver Cord,” “The Gordian Knot,” “The Naggletons,” &c, 


With 17 Illustrations by George Du Maurier. 


“ Por Mr. Shirley Brooks, though claiming full scope in con and di 
the display of his rare epigrammatic skill and power of clear bright narration, 1 Ssecrint me; 
and his readers with a tremendous, - ‘rr plot, whose mystery is most dexterously main- 
tained throughout.” —Dai/y Telegra 

“ It is not often that we meet witha novel of which we can truly ny that the plot is highly 
ingenious, the style is singularly brilliant, and the tone is thoroughly good, but these merits 
are united in the case of the hook now before us.” —Loudon Review. 

“ We are enabled to congratulate Mr. Shirley Brooks on the many excellencies of a tale Wy 
which his permanent place amongst English novelists will bei in a great measure decided, 
more senses than one Sooner or Later’ is his magnum opus.” —A theneum. 

“The great beauty of ‘ Sooner or Later’ is the perfection of character-painting which it dis- 

lays. Some of the personages who figure in its pages—such as that glorious creation, M 

rmer, the heroine, and the quaint, witty, astute, worldly barrister, Mr. Serjeant Penguin— 
are simply admirable.” —Jllustrated Times. 


*,* SOONER OR LATER may be had at all the principal Booksellers’, and 
at all the Libraries throughout the Country. 


LONDON : BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


NEW SERIES.—Edited by E. 8, DALLAS. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Contents or tHe FEBRUARY PART—pnrice Evevenrence : 


IN PRAISE OF IDLENESS. STARLIGHT. 

SERVANTS’ FEES. STREET SINGERS OF LONDON. 

THE CHILLINGHAM CATTLE. I1lus- BEE HUNTING IN AUSTRALIA. 
trated. WEST TARRING CHURCH. Ilus- 

THEATRES IN PARTS. Illustrated. tration 

HISTORY AND FICTION. HE WOULD BE AN ATHLETE. 

THE KING OF YVETOT. LEGEND OF THE SAFFRON. 

USEFUL MEDIOCRITY. UNTER DEN LINDEN. 

THE LIFE-BOAT. Llustration. BRITISH OYSTERS AT ROME. 


OLD DICKSON. MY BAIRNS. 
CONCERNING FLOWERS. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
THE ONLY CONQUEST OF KONIG- TABLE TALK. 


STEIN. Illustrated. 
Together with Chapters 12 to 25 of a New Story, 


FOUL PLAY, 
By CHARLES READE and DION BOUCICAULT. 
With Illustrations by G. Du Maurier, and Initials by John Leighton, F.S.A. 
ELEVENPENCE, 


Longmans & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Hamilton & Co. Dulau & Co.; Smith, | 


Elder, & Co.; E. Hodgson ; Houlston & Wright 
PI Rolandi; Routledge & Co.; Bickers & Son; Relfe ‘Brothers; and w. 


THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


OLLENDOREE'S METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 
WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE in Six Months. 
1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly for the English Student. By Dr. II. G. 
In 2 Parts. Part inth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. Part II., Fourth 
Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. The Parts sold separately. 
2. ADAPTED to the F RE NCH. Written expressly for the English Student. By Dr. II. G. 
LLENDORKR. S8vo. New Edition, containing a Treatise on the Gender of French Sub- 
stantives, and an additional = re eaee on the French Verbs, cloth, 12s. A School Edition, 
just published, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
3. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written expuentty Sor the English Student. By Dr. H. G. 
Otrenvorer. Fifth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 


4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. Written crore for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. 
New Edition, §vo. cloth, 12 
wien to the GERMAN, FRENCH, TPALIAM, and SPANISH SYSTEMS, prepared by 
the Author. Cloth, each 7s. 
London: Warrraxen & Co. ., and Dorav & Co.; and to be had of any Bookseller. 


Second Edition, revised, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 


PILEPSY and ITS CURE. By G. Breamay, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
London: Rensnaw, 356 Strand, 

Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
Detector. Reprinted from the ‘* Medical Circular." 

London : H. Batibas, 219 Regent Street. 


D. Nutt; 


*,* The JANUARY Part of the New Series has been reprinted, and may be had of 
all speumeumen de: and at all Railway Stalls, price Ninepence. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Now ready, Second Edition, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE EPICURE’S YEAR-BOOK. 


“¢ The Epicure’s Year-Book’ is a book of luxury, with an elegant cover of deep rich colour, 


with deciaes by Leighton; and the initial letter at the commencement of each chapter BS ber 


f the same artist, with fantastic scroll-work, which gives piquancy to the wor s 
pw hn which they serve to point. This book of delicate gourmandise is fit ou a wedding 
present to young brides about to enter on the arduous duty of ordering dinner.”’—-A theneum. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Now ready, 


THE ROYAL ALBUM FOR 1868, 


Illustrated with many beautiful Photographs and Woodcuts, price 15s. 


LONDON: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., NEW STREET SQUARE, —" 
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February 1868. } 


The Review. 


On Satumlay next, No. CCCCLIX. price 2s. 6d. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for MARCH. 
ConreNTs. 
England and America. The Politics of es England.—II. 
e Tallien. Westminster Abbe 
Public School Education. The Religious C ae. 
The Marstons. Chapters LVII.—LIX. | Diary in Libby Prison. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: Theological, Literary, 
and Social. 
Contents of the MARCH Number (ready on the 26th inst.): 
1, THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER ON THE COMMUNION 
SERVICE. By Professor Coninoton. 
2. 7 REVOLUTION IN A FRENCH COUNTRY TOWN. By the Rev. J. R. 


2. CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. A Reply to Professor Maurice. By 
FAN On 
on THE EDUCATION QUESTION, Lessons for England from Holland’s Experience. 
Dercn CLenoyMan. 
5 CHILLINGWORTH'S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. By Principal Toxtocn. 
6 CHURCH PARTIES IN THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. 
By Professor Prumprne. 
7. THE i PRE ‘SENT STATE OF THE FRENCH REFORMED CHURCH. By Pasteur 
HEATCROFT. 
& notices OF BOOKS: 
1. Theological — 2. Historical and Biographical — 3. Philosophical and Scientific— 
ty — —5. Travel—6. Poetry, Fiction, and Essay—7. Miscellaneous—8. German 
ure. 


Srranan & Co., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


CHAMBERS'S J OURNAL. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 
The Proprietors have to announce as begun, a New and Intersting Serial Novel, 
by 


WILLIAM CyPLEs, entitled 


A CHANGE OF LUCK. 


The Monthly Part for FEBRUARY (the first of the New Volume of 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL) contains : 


Home of the Locust. Our own ter. 

Making their Game: a Life Drama. Perambulations. 

Boy Sailors and Sailor Boys. Shushan the Palace. 

Maxims by a Man of the World. Among the Pacific Islanders. 
Deap-Sea Soundings. The Month : Science and Arts. 
Lubrication at the Hairdresser'’s. Four Poetica! Pieces. 


And the first Six Chapters of a New and Interesting Novel, 
by WILLIAM CYPLgs, entitled 


A CHANGE _OF LUCK. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL may be nnn Weekly or Monthly from any 
Bookseller or Newsvendor in the United Kingdom or Colonies. It may also be had 
at the Railway Bookstalls.—The First Four Volumes of the New may now 
be had. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. CL Price 1s. 
Will be published on March 1. 
LA EDUCATION, Aub TO FIND IT. Professor 


UXLEY. 
2 ON ROYAL AND OTHER DIARIES AND LETTERS. 
3. REALMAH. By Arrnor Heres. Continued. 


MOTHER COUNTRY. By Curisrina G. Rosserrs, 


5». “CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS.” 
6. THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. By F. Cracrorp Grove. 


7. THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Continued. 


& THREE MEETINGS. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
9% THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
1,—Preliminary Operations. 


Macmittan & Co., London. 


On Thursday, the 27th inst., No. XCIX. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH. Price ls, 
7 With Illustrations by M. Elien Edwards and Frederick Walker. 
Contents: 
THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 35.—Mr. Cutbill’s Visit. 
Evening with Cutbill. 
” 37.—An Appointment. 
“with Lord Culduff. 
39.—At Albano, 


VESUVIUS. ” 
DE FOE'S NOVELS, 
ROE-SHOOTING IN THE BLACK FOREST. 
“I DO NOT LOVE YOU.” With an Illustration, 
HINDU FESTIVAL OF THE PONGOL, 
A SAD ILOUR. 
SOME CHAPTERS ON TALK. Conclusion. 
Chapter 15.— Talk. 
6.—Ladies’ ‘Talk. 
»  17.—Some of Talk. 
 18.—Too much Tal! 


Smrrn, Exper, & Cornhill. 
On the 26th inst., the MARCH Number of the 


TEMPLE BAR co AGASINE Price 1s, 
1. STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. By the Author of “ Archie'Lovell.”” 
Chapter 43.—Gone on to Brest. 


—Dora’s Repentance. 
—Her Confession. 


2. MEMORIES OF THE JUNGLE. 

3. MIMI’S SIN. By Kavanacn, Author of “ Nathalie,” 

YORKSHIRE LIFE AND CHARACTER, 

THE BATH-CHAIR MAN'S STORY. By Frorence 

QUEEN ELIZABETH’'S GARDEN. 

THE SILVER THISTLE. 

A DREAM-LIFE, A Poem. 

A LOST NAME. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” Chapters 66—68, 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. 
GAINT PAULS: a Monthly Magazine. Edited by AnrHony 


and Illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A. 1s, 
Contents or FEBRUARY 
ALL FOR GREED. Chapter 14.—The Chapter 15.—The Bride. 
Chapter 16.—The Litanies for the De: 


WHOM SHALL WE MAKE LEADER OF THE NEW HOUSE OF 
COMMONS ? 


ON SHOOTING. 

ON HUMAN LIGNITES. 

THE IRISH CHURCH. 

HAVERING ATTE BOWER. 

PAUL Gi CONFESSIONS LOVE, LAW, AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE.—My First Mission under F.O. 

OUR ARMY AS IT IS, AND AS IT SHOULD BE. 

PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Antnony Trottore. With 
an Illustration. Chapter 16.—Phineas Finn returns to Killalee. Chapter 17.— 
Phineas Finn returns to London. Chapter 18.—Mr.Turnbull. Chapter 19.— 
Lord Chiitern rides his horse Bonebreaker. 


London: Virror & Co., City Road and Ivy Lane. 
BktaHs, MARRIAGES, and DEATHS in the “ PALL 


i MALL GAZETTE.’ "Announcements of Births, Marriages, and Deaths are inserted 
GAZETTE at charge of Half a A may be rough 

gen or dae) authenti cated, to Office, 
Northumberi iand Street, Strand, Cc. 


[THE | ATLAS: a Weekly Journal of Politics, ‘Literature, jure, and 
News. Established 1826. 
On ond after the 3ist of January THE ATILAS will be published under entirely New 
ment, and while in Shape, Type, and Paper it will conform to the newest Models, its 
rice wi will continue to be ‘Threepence. 
It will endeavour to present the Public with a more complete Summary of the Week's News 
is found in any of the existing high-class papers. 
Pe ATLAS will support all Political Measures which are based on Constitutional Prin- 
ples, and are conducive to the progress of Intelligence, Liberty,and Order. It vot ph devote 
Soa attention to those great and various social wants which it will be the work of 
iament to supply. 
exit Special E dition of the Paper has for many years been issued for the use of India. The 
poe lishment of a Weekly Mail, to commence on March ¢, will render this ui Lyn 7 
plement will be containing information upon all in to 
onial public, and an Epitome oi English opinion upon Colonial qu 
eu, carefully prepared City Article will appear in each Number of THE ATLAS, and in the 
plement further detuils of the Produce Markets. 
Offices, 45 Essex Street. Strand, W.C. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
On Thursday next, the 27th instant, price Is. 


BELGRAVIA. 


Contents for MARCH: 
DEAD : a Novel. By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
ustrated by Louis Huard 
2. LONDON PALACES. By Watren Troaxsvny. II.—St. James's Palace. 
3. THE MUDIE By Bautnoron Warre. 
r Alk Meyonn, or the Seven against the Elector. 

4, SAINT MAY. "the d by Alfred Th 
5. LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT. By Georce Avousrus Sara. V.—On Little Martyrs. 
6 NICE GIRLS. By Wictiam Sawyer. 
7. IN THE FIRELIGHT. Illustrated by Thomas Gray. 
8. PARAGON PARIS. By Epowaup R. Rousset. 
9. THE HAWKING PARTY. By M. E. Baappon, 
10. MANCHESTER MEN. 
ll. TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By Joun Scorrzrn, M.B. 

-A- NG. By Major H. Byno 
12. BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTING Haut. 


13. A BIT OF SCANDAL. Illustrated by C. J. Staniland. 
14, DAVID GARRICK. 
15. DIANA GAY. A Novel. By the Author of “ Bella Donna,” “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 
AT HOME. By Mortmer 
—The Fourth Volume of pepenae ta. elegantly bound in crimson cloth, bevelled 
boards. full gilt side and beck. aft t edges, price 7s. 6d.,is now ready. Also Cases for Binding 
(2s.), designed by Luke Limner. 


*,* The Four eeu of BELGRAVIA form a most acceptable Present. 


OFFICE: WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
Monthly 


THE ARGOSY. 


Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 
The next Number, for MARCH, will be ready on Wednesday next, the 26th instant. 


ANNE HEREFORD, a new Serial Story by Mrs. Henry Woon, is now appearing in THE 
ARGOSY. The next Number will contain 2 1-page Illustrations on toned paper. og 


Hundreds of Reviews now speak of THE ARGOSY in the highest praise. anes can 
imagine the improvement it without seeing it. Monthly, Sixpence. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


FOR FAMILY READING IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


To appear on March 1.—Price Sixpence Monthly. 
and includi extra Christmas 
Annual Subscription (post free, Number), 7s. 


THE 


LONDON AND COUNTY REVIEW. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The design of THE LONDON AND COUNTY Baview is twofold: It Me all 
those features of interest that lend such a charm to the best periodicals at present ——— 
and will unite tothem a series of Chronicles, presenting, freon month to month, he peoens 

jicture * Current Events, whether in the World of Science, Natural History, Letters, pay 

r Amusement. ~e = therefore prove not only an peresatie companion for the 
month, Dut also a valuable Annual Register for addition to the Family Library. 


The arrangement that have already been made for 1868 include the production of the 
following Articles 


A Novel ntitled The Phi 
A Series of Popul ar Eesays upou the most Notable Questions of the Day in Seience 
e Eccentric Papers. 4 
A Series of Papers entitled Books much Talked About but rarely Read. 
Nebras, a Tale of the Primeval 
— Dialogues on Men and ‘hings. 


f Sciene 
ronicle of ce an 
Ic. and History. 


or the Law Thy 
chronicle of London. 


ie of I Finance. 
of Trade and the Markets. 


addition to to these, ber of Essays, Sketches, Tales, and Articles of an entertaining 
ent eter will appears in every Department Co will ‘he exercised in 
that daries ‘aste, that 

Pie LiSNDON “AND COUNTY REVIEW will become a recognised and welcome in 


PUBLISHED BY 8.&T. GILBERT, 4 COPTHALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
AN: ADORN ED CHURCH.—THE BUILDER of this Week 


ws, instok: 
estminste "Abbe —Industrial Museums—The Architect of the A of Parliament— 
Wetminater Abbey Food—Professor Scott on Early Architecture; with other Articles, and ait 
the News, Sanitary and Artistic. 4d.; or by post, 5d.—1! York Street; and all Newsmen. 


NOTES on on De. BARRY’S “ REPLY to the STATEMENTS 
Mr, E. W. PUGIN.” By E. Wexay Poor. Price 3d. 
Burns, Oates, & Co., 17 Portman Street. 


| 
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The Saturday Review. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, No. VIII. (for MARCH), 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 
Monthly. Conducted by Epmunp Yares. 1s. 
Contents: 


1. THE ROCK AHEAD. By 7. OF CARDS. Book I. Chap.1.— 

Yares. With an Illustration. k IL. h Closed Doors. Chap. 2.—A Com- 
Chap. 6.—Gertrude Speaks. 
Hali-revealed. 8. ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. No. II. 
Ww y An Amenican, 

10. SONNET : Impossible! 

ll. THE ADVENTURES UF DR. BRADY. 
By W. H. Ressets, D. With an 


3. THE IRISH CONSEIRAGE. By an 
Amenican Fen 


“FOR THE KING!” With an Illustra- Tilustrati ion. Chap. 30.—An Apparition. 
tion. ap. 31.—A Quiet Night at the Castle. 
5. SWAN SONGS. nah oy The Night Attack. Chap. 33.— 


6, THE QUEEN'S BOOK. 12. MIDDLE AGE. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From 


Family Papers and numerous Published one Sources, By Percy 
FIvzcERALD, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 3} 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBITION. By 


G. A, Saza, Author of “ My Diary in America,” &c. 1 vol. 15s. (Ready this day. 


THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE; oor, 


Passages from the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. 
3 vols, [Ready this day at all Libraries. 
“The best way to give an idea of this remarkable book would be to print as much of it as 
could be got within X. ne cae of an article, and leave it to tell its y SLOTY....00++ Noris there 
pid much weight in another objection that might be made to the book, that it is borrowed 
r. Froude’s* Nemesis of Faith.’...... --And both in power : hn in artistic merit we must 
hold * The Pilgrim and the Shrine’ to be very superior to the * Nemesis of Faith.’........ It 
must to denounced or (more likely still) ignored of the life that it 
Opposes.......+ Although prime object is the thought, it is far from 
confining itself to that alone........ need say no more 7 ah we have said already to show 
that in the case before us we are eh.» X. satisfied, and that we ree nise in the author of 
the ‘ Pilgrim ’ an artist who approaches very near to the ideal that his briliiant pages disclose.” 
Saturday Review, February 8. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the Childhood and School- 


days of an“ Intelligent Artisan.” By the Author of “Some Habits and Customs of the 
Working Classes.” 2 vols. (Ready this day at all Libraries. 


HOG-HUNTING in the EAST; and other Sports. With 
By Captain J. T. Author of The Eastern Hunters.” 
1 vol. 8vo. 2 (Vow ready. 
THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON, 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. A New Volume 


of Literary and Artistic C ibuti by Authors and Artists of eminence. 
Edited by Anprew 12s. 
(Ready this day at all Libraries and all Booksellers’. 


*%* Also may be had, uniform with the above, “* The Savage Club Papers for 1867." 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries, 
NOTICE.—Next week will be published, 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY: 
W. H. Russert, LL.D. 3 vols. Reprinted from “ Tinsleys’ 


THE DEAR GIRL: a Novel. By Percy Fitzeerap,-Author 


of ** Never Forgotten,’ “ Seventy-Five Brooke Street,” &c. 3vols. (Ready this day. 


SINK or SWIM? a New Novel. By the Author of “ Recom- 
mended to Mercy,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
THE GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Henry 
Svrnentanp Epwarops, Author of The Three Louisas,” &c. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.-A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 
HIGH STAKES, the New Novel by Annie Tuomas (Mrs, 


Pexorr Cuntir), Author of “ Called to Account,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


NEIGHBOURS and FRIENDS: a New Novel. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Caerwyyp, Author of Three Hundred a Year.” 3 vols 
(Ready this day. 


GIANT DESPAIR: a Novel. By Morey Farrow, Author of 


“ Hamperton the Financier,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By Cuartzs H. Ross. 


2 vols. (Ready this day. 
LOVE, or MARRIAGE? a Novel. By Wut Brack. 
3 vols. (Nearly ready. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL, the New Novel by the 


Author of “ Cometh Up as a Flower.” 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—The March Number of TINSLEYS’ 


MAGAZINE contains the opening Chapters of a NEW NOVEL, entitled 
“A HOUSE OF CARDS,” by A New Wrirer. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL—NEVER BEFORE 
PUBLISHED. 


This day, at all Libraries, 3 vols. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. 


Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” “ Birds of Prey,” &c. 


By the 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
Immediately, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


BIRDS of PREY. With Frontispiece and 


Vignette Title-page printed in tint on toned paper, 


“ Miss Braddon’s pre-eminence in her own line of fiction is a very striking literary pheno- 
menon,and her latest novel asserts that pre-eminence ap eeeaes ly that it must be awarded a 
high place, perhaps the highest, among her creations........ As story after story flow from her 

in uninterrupted succession, it is found, as in ‘ Birds of Prey,’ that all the best qualities 
are still present—that the interest is fresh and ——_———_ the yet is perfectly natural, 
but highly that the selves at once in the mind as person- 
ages never to be forgotten—and that the os ag though never obtruded or oo! Sot, is 
at every turn of the story as pure and healthy as in tales written with the rh urpose of 
enforeing certain obvious rules of life. Miss Braddon, at her best, oy 3 that i is subtlest 
and most thrilling in the French school, with all that is purest in the Hah. .cereee Miss 
Braddon’s genius has gone on ripening from year to year, and it is evident there i is 2 ated any- 
thing within the proper scope o! fiction which she — not successfully attempt........ All 
her powers, all her gifts, all her resources, are deditated, with the true tact Of. = ‘arti in her 
style unrivalled, to the production of narratives such as ‘the public love and long for from her 
hand—narratives in which there is as little of departure from probability as there is of devia- 
tion into commonplace—narratives instinct, above all, with the one great indispensable quality 
ot vigorous creative power.”—Leadcr, 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C, 


[February 22, 1868. 


“ Good words are worth much, and cost little.” 


A Third Edition is now ready of the JANUARY Part of 


GOOD WORDS. 


; Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D, 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 


With Articles by 
ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. The AUTHOR of “ JOMIN HALIFAX,” 
The Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
The DEAN of CANTERBURY. The Hon. and Rev. W. 1. LYTTELTON, 
C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
And Others. 


The MARCH Part will be ready on the 26th inst., containing : 
Ly ALFRED TENNYSON-—1865-6, 


By the Bis! f LONDON—ST. JOHN’S CONNEXION with CITRISTI 
and EVIDENCES. AN 


By the Duke of ARGYLL—RECENT SPECULATIONS on PRIMEVAL MAN. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE—“* ECCE HOMO.” Part III. 
Ly the AUTHOR of “JOUN HALIFAX"—THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. Chaps. 7 and 8, 


By oe LIAM GILBERT—The FeCeLtas PEOPLE ; a Visit to Pastor Blumhardt’s 
Establishment for Healing by Prayer. 


B joan CAIRD, D.D., Author of * Rel ion in Common Life,” &c.—The DECL 
NFLUENCE of the ‘PULPI 


Ly BROWNE—A WORKING MAN'S COURTSHIP: First Instalment, 
By the AUTHOR of “ The ECLIPSE of FAITH "—ERASMUS and the REFORMATION, 
By A. P, STANLEY, Dean of Westminster—The PALESTINE EXPLORATIONS, 

&e. &C. &C. 


NOW READY. 
TIIE DISCIPLE; and other Poems. By Groner MacDoyazp, 


Author of “ Within and Without,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIES of CHARACTER from the OLD TESTAMENT, 


By Tuomas Gurunim, D.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS from “GOOD WORDS.” By 
Author of“ The Eclipse of Faith.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 


1, Thoughts for the New Year. 6. Some Thoughts on Prose Compositions, 
2. Novel Antiquities, 7. On Public k:xecutions. 
3. Christianity Vindieated from alleged Ten- 8. Report ot ** A Dialogue on Strikes and’ 


to P ution. Lock-Outs 
4. ‘athe Story of Huse. 9. Ruilw Accidents, and Chief Securities 
5. Sketch of the Life of the late Samuel against them 

Fletcher. 0. Les Apotres. 


POEMS WRITTEN for a CHILD. By Two Frienps. 32mo. 


with Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. Dats, M.A. Crown 8¥0. 


price 5s. 

“ On a former occasion we spoke of Mr. Dale’s preaching powers in terms of high commenda- 
tion. We are bound to say that this little volume fully justifies all that was then said; indeed, 
that it is a further carrying out o Dale's peculiar power which we then noticed ; that, 
namely, of putting practical mateers in the strong light of Christian common sense, and carry- 
ine conviction, even to the dullest mind, of the justice of his blame and praise........ Mag oa 

recommend our readers to lay this volume ot Mr. Dale’s in stock as soon as ag be 
pending aloud, and exciting friendly discussion, we hardly know any a book like it. we 
e Dean of Canrersury in the Contemporary Review. 

“ The topics are well selected, ont their treatment Mr. Dale exhibits all the skill of a wise 
and judicious pastor. He thinks clearly, writes forcibly, is not restrained by an undue deterence 
to any conventional notions ; but enunciates with decision and boldness the convictions which 
he has formed as the result of his own observation one experience. ‘The freshness, the direct- 
ness, the earnestness, and the practical good sense of these sermons must commend them to all 
thoughtful 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame De Wrrr. 


Translated by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crown 8vo. with Illustra- 


tions, 5s. 
“In introducing to children picture of French family I 
am benefiting their elders too..,... I lea e book to the warm little hearts b; 


sides, doubting not that they will little French companions, grow f 
of them all as the translator has done.”—From Zranslator’s Preface. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS; and other Miscellanies. From 
the Published Writings of A. P. Srantey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A volume of extracts, valuable in themselves for vigour of thought and purity of style, and 
useful as helping to popularize the works of one of the most celebrated of modern ona 


« led *‘ The Beauties of Dean Stanley’ in a neat and compendious form.” 
It may justly be called *‘ The Beau ley me coment 


ANNALS of a QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. By Georcz 


MacDonatv. Popular Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“ Whoever reads this book once will read it many times; it shows an almost supernatural 
insight into the workings of the human heart.” —Pall Mall Gazette 
Only a man of genius could have written this book.’ 


THE PROGRESS of the WORKING CLASS, 1832-67. By 
J. M. Luptow 8vo. 2s. 
with to ane, to it his opportunity” 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM: being the Boyle Lectures for 
1866. By E. H. Promerre, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s College. ee 

e for 1866 will stand not unworthily by the side of those produ 
Professor eminent them with rare force an 


redecessors. 
of a ripe scholar, a keen critic, and an eloquent writer. 


THE ROMANCE of CHARITY: being an Account of some 


Remarkable Institutions on the Continent. By Joun ve 
* fil ll call his volyme ‘The Romance of Charity,’ for his collec’ 
‘strangeness. It not very creditable that such vast works of Christian 
love should be absolutely unknown to, 91 d by, the 1 leaders and prince 
advocates of our Church system in Engl and. ‘Some of the s accounts given by Mr. 
most affecting and truly wonderful.” — of Canrersury in the Contemporary ly 


ESSAYS. By Dora Greenwett. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Contents 
= in Good—3. Prayer—4. Popular Religioue 
“ We highly value all the essays for thelr ne y 
tresh dd ney of their style. ag they one of admi- 
ples ‘Of, Christian Philanthropy which have lately issued from the 
Nonconformist. 


STRAHAN & CO. 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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STEVEN LAWRENCE, 


Tebrasry 22, 1868. 


The Saturday Review. 


MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
BY AUTHORITY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY LIFE. By the 


late Emperor MAximiLian. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ARCHIE LOVELL,” &c. 


YEOMAN: a 


Novel. By the Author of “ Archie Lovell,” “The Morals of Mayfair,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


‘NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE SILAS.” 


A LOST NAME: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ Uncle Silas,” “ Guy Deverell,” &c. 3 vols. 
WORK-A-DAY BRIERS: a Novel. 
Author of “ The Two Anastasias.” 3 vols. 
NOW READY. 


By the 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS} 


of EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON, now first collected, in- 
eluding Charles Lamb—Gray. —Pitt and Fox—Schiller—The Reign of 
Terror—Goldsmith—Sir ‘Thomas Browne—The True Ordeal of Love— 
The Influence of Love upon Literature and Real Life, &c, &c. &c. 
3 vols. demy 8vo. 36s, 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CAN- 


TERBURY. By Watrter FArquHaR Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Second Series, commencing with the Reformation. Vols. 
I. and II. demy 8vo. 30s. (being Vols. VI. and VII. of the whole 
Work). 
“ These new volumes include an able introduction to the Reformation ported, and two = 
told lives, those of Archbishops Warham and Cranmer, the latter of which is narrated wit 
the perspicuity, fairness, and discrimination characteristic of the author, Cranmer’s good aa 


bad qualities are impartially 
HISTORICAL 


FOURTH EDITION of 


CHARACTERS: Talley rand—Mackintosh—Cobbett—Canning—Peel. 
By the Right Hon, Sir Henry Lyrron Butwer, G.C.B. 2 vols. 


demy 8vo, 30s. 
CRADLE LANDS: Egypt and the Holy 


Land. By the Right Hon. Lady Herpert of Lea. Royal 8vo. 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


ENGLISH B.A.’s and PRUSSIAN FRESH- 


MEN: a Comparison of the Matriculation Examinations of the 
Universities of the Two Countries. By the Rey, G. H. D, Marutas, 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 1s. 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City and 


Suburb. By Joun Timps, Esq., F.S.A., Author of “A Century of 
Anecdote,” “Club Life of London,” &¢c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


A RIDE ACROSS a CONTINENT: a Per- 


sonal Narrative of Wanderings in Central America. By Freprerick 
Boye, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


ROUGHING IT IN CRETE. By J. E. 


Hivary Skinner, Esq., Author of “ After the Storm,” &c. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


“A very eupnepsiate title and very readable volume. The rough life at head-quarters, the 
rouzh games of the Mainote Highlanders, the wild palikar dance, the alarms of a —~ ond 
surprise, and the forced marches to defend a pass against the Turks issuing from the maritim 
fortress, are drawn with great spirit and feeling.” —Saturday Review. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


At all Libraries, 
JOHN FALK. From the Danish. By the 


Translator of “The Guardian” and “ Noddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 


A SISTER’S STORY (Le Récit d’une Seeur). 


By Mrs. Aucustus Craven. 8 vols. post 8vo. 


TIME WILL TELL. By S. W. Futtom, 


Author of “'The Great Highway.” 3 vols 


THE WORLD BEFORE THEM. By Mrs. 


MooptE, Author of “ Roughing It in the Bush.” 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Just published, 8vo. 1s.; by post, Is. 1d. 


IRELAND: 


Letters Reprinted from the ‘‘ Morning Post,’ and Dedicated to 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


By H. A. BUTLER-JOHNSTONE, M.P. 


LONDON: JAMES PARKER & CO., 377 STRAND. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 500pp. with numerous Maps and Diagrams, lis. 


RAMBLES ON RAILWAYS. 


By Sir CUSACK P. RONEY. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


NEW WORKS. 


A LETTER to the Right Hon. CHICHESTER 


FORTESCUE, M.P. on the STATE of IRELAND. By Joun EARL RUSSELL. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLAND and IRELAND. By Joun Stuart 


MILL, M.P. for Westminster. 8vo. 1s, 


3 
FRENCH THOUGHTS on IRISH EVILS. 


Translated from the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” with Notes, by a Son of the 
Soi. Post 8vo. price 3s, 6d. 


A HISTORY of the REFORM BILLS of 


1866 and 1867, By HomeRsHAM Cox, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND, since the Accession of George III, 1760—1860. By Sir T, Erskine 
May, K.C.B. 2 vols. 33s, 


8 
LIFE of SIR JOHN RICHARDSON, C.B. 


LL.D. F.R.S. &c. sometime Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets. By the 
Rev. JoHN M‘ILRarrTH. Fep. 8vo. with Portrait. 


7 
RECOLLECTIONS of the EARLY YEARS 


of the PRESENT CENTURY, from 1803 to 1837, By the Hon, AMELIA 
Murray. Post 8vo. ds. 


8 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of ARCH- 


BISHOP WHATELY. E, JANE WuaTety. Popular Edition, with 
Additions and Omissions. wn Svo. with Portrait, price 7s. 6d. 
(On Tuesday next. 


THE ARCHBISHOP of YORK’S OUTLINE 


of the NECESSARY LAWS of THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. Ninth Thousand, Crown 8vo., ds, 6d. 


10 
SIX MONTHS in INDIA. By Mary Car- 


PENTER, arened of “ Last Days of Rammohun Roy,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
(On Friday next, 


HISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, from 


the Founding of Pondichery in 1674 to its Capture in 1761, By Major 
G. B. MALLEson, Bengal Staff Corps. 8yvo. Maps, lés, 


12 
NOVELS and TALES by G. J. Whyte 
MELVILLE, each Work in crown 8vo, complete in One Volume : — 


Digby Grand, 5s, Holmby House, 5s, 
General Bounce, 5s, The Interpreter, 5s. 
The Giadiators, 5s, Kate Coventry, 5s. 
Good for Nothing, 6s. The Queen's Maries, 63, 


13 
AN OLD STORY, and other Poems. By 


EuizaBetu D, Cross, Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. price 3s, 6d. 


GOD in HISTORY. the late Baron 


Bunsen, LL.D. Translated ws =. ee with a Preface by the 
DEAN of WESTMINSTER. VOLS. I 


THE PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS of 


SCANDINAVIA. By SvEN Nitsson. Edited, with an by 
JouN aoe 8vo. with 16 Plates of Figures and Woodcuts, 


16 
HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun 


TyNDALL ,.LL.D.F.R.S. Third Edition. Plate and 108 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


17 
CHEMICAL NOTES for the LECTURE- 


ROOM—on HEAT, LAWS of CHEMICAL COMBINATION, and 
CHEMISTRY of the NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS, By Tuomas Woop, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


18 
MAUNDER’S TREASURYof GEOGRAPHY, 


Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Hvouss, 
F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep, 10s. 6d. 


YOUATT’S TREATISE on the HORSE, 


revised and enlarged by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. Woodcuts, 12s, 6d. 


DR. CHARLES WEST'S LECTURES on 


the DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD, Fifth Edition, revised 
and enlarged, 8vo. 16s. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW WORKS. 


THE CONNELLS of CASTLE CONNELL. 


By Jayer GorDON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. [This day. 


“ Miss Gordon, is evident, roughly understands ition, ond it is from 
every staunch novel-reader can, if he chooses, extract a great deal of pleasure. Altogether, 
Story is one of the best of its class.” Saturday Review. 


NATIONAL INCOME. By R. Duprey 


Baxter, M.A. 8vo. with Coloured Diagram, 3s. 6d. [This day. 
Reviewed in two Leading Articles by the “ Times.” 


FOUR LECTURES on SUBJECTS connected 


with DIPLOMACY. By M. Bervarp, M.A., Professor of International Law, 
&c., at Oxford. 8vo. (Jmmediately. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By the 


Rev. Huan MacMILLaNn. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 
“ Ably and eloquently written. It is a thoughtful book, and one that is nae of thought.”” 
‘all Mall Gazette. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC 


SECTIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. Especially designed for the 
ive of ners. By G. H. Puckie, M.A., Head-Master of Windermere 
Cullege. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY STA- 


TICS. By J. H. Smru, M.A. of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo. 5s, 6d. [This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


On March 1.—Monthly, 1s. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY for HOUSE- 


HOLD READING. No. IIIl.—THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 
Part Ill. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Illustrated by 
E, Armitage, A.R.A. 


Also, cloth extra, 4s. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY. Vol. I.—The 


PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW WORK. 


BROWNLOWS. Reprinted from “ Black- 


wood’s Magazine.” 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. [This day. 


LAKE VICTORIA: a Narrative of Explora- 


tions in Search of the Source of the Nile. Compiled from the Memoirs of 
Captains Speke and Grant. By G. C. Swayne, M.A., late Fellow of 
Corpus Ip College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. with Engravings and Map, cloth, 
price 7s. 


MEMOIR of GENERAL LORD LYNEDOCH, 


G.C.B. By Joun Murray GRAHAM. With Portraits, cloth, 5s, 


THE SCIENCE of FINANCE: a Practical 


Treatise. By R. H. Parrerson, Member of the Society of Political Economy 
at Paris ; Author of “ The Economy of Capital,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


SONGS and VERSES: Social and Scientific. 


By an OLp Conrripcror to “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Square 8yo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d, 


LIFE of SAINT COLUMBA, the Apostle of 


Caledonia. By the Count Dr MonTaLEMBERT. Small 8yo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By Arex. 


Keirn Jounston, LL.D. 45 Maps, clearly Printed and carefully Coloured, 
with General Index. Imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d, 


it 
THE CONVERSION of ENGLAND. By 


the Count Dk MonTaLempert. Forming Vols, IV. V. and VI. of “ The Mo 
of the West.” 3 vols. cloth, 31s, 6d. 


Iv 
THE NOVELS of GEORGE ELIOT. A 
Cheap Edition, with Illustrations. 


ADAM BEDE, 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
THE MILL on the FLOSS. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE STANDARD EDITION 
THE WORKS 
ALFRED TENNYSON, 


POET-LAUREATE, 


This most important Work, which will contain many New Productions, wil] at 
the same time embody the Author’s latest corrections of his published Writings, 
The Edition will be published in four handsome crown 8vo. volumes, to sell at 
10s. 6d. per volume.’ This Series will be, cheaper than the existing Seven Volumes, 
especially when the New Poems are taken into consideration. 


As an enormous circulation of Volume I. (which will appear about the middle of 
April) may be anticipated, Orders should be sent in as soon as possible, in order 
that the public demand may be satisfied simultaneously, without those delays 
= in the case of popular volumes are so vexatious both to the Bookseller and 

mer, 


Volumes II, III. and IV. will succeed Volume I. bimonthly, 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


In CLOTH, FULL GILT and GILT EDGES. In MOROCCO EXTRA. 


Messrs. MOXON beg to announce that the following Books may be had 
of all Booksellers in Town and Country, in the styles mentioned above, at a 
trifling increase of price above the cost of copies d in ordinary cloth. 


COLERIDGE (S. T.), POEMS. 

COLERIDGE (S. T.), POEMS. 18mo. 
COLERIDGE (S. T.), DRAMAS. 

DODD'S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE. 18mo. 
HOOD (Thomas), VARIORUM POEMS. 

HOOD (Thomas), WIT and HUMOUR. 

HOOD (Thomas), WHIMS and ODDITIES. 
KEATS (John), POETICAL WORKS. 18mo. 
MOXON’S MINIATURE POEMS. 9 vols. (See 


Special List.) 
SHELLEY’S POEMS. Small 8vo. 
SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. 18mo. 
TENNYSON (Alfred), POEMS. 

TENNYSON (Alfred), MAUD. 

TENNYSON (Alfred), IN MEMORIAM. 
TENNYSON (Alfred), The PRINCESS. 
TENNYSON (Alfred), IDYLLS of the KING. 


TENNYSON (Alfred), ENOCH ARDEN. 
Of all Booksellers, Town and Country. 


WORKS BY THE POET-LAUREATE. 
POEMS. By Atrrep Tennyson, D.C.L. Nineteenth 


Edition, 1 vol. fep. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


MAUD; and other Poems. By Atrrep TENNYSON, 


D.C.L. Twelfth Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


IN MEMORIAM. Nineteenth Edition, fep. 8vo. 


cloth, 6s. 


THE PRINCESS: a Medley. By Atrrep TENnysox, 


D.C.L, Fifteenth Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


IDYLLS of the KING. By A.rrep Tennyson, D.C.L. 


New Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


| ENOCH ARDEN, &c. By Aurrep Tennyson, D.C.L. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A SELECTION from the WORKS of ALFRED 
TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureaté, Royal 16mo. toned paper, most 
and printed, cloth bevelled, 5s.; gilt edges, 6s.; morocco 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & DOVER 
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22, 1868.] 


The Saturday Review. 


MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK.—-THIRD EDITION. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, Engraved by W. Holl 


SPIRITUAL WIVES. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 
Author of “ New America,” &c. 


“Mr. Dixon has treated his subject in a philosophical spirit, and in his usual 
graphic manner. There is, to our thinking, more pernicious doctrine in one chapter 
of some of the sensational novels which find admirers in drawing- rooms and eulogists 
in the press than in the whole of Mr. Dixon’s interesting work.”—/zaminer. 


“ No more wondrous narrative of human passion and romance, no stranger con- 
tribution to the literature of psychology than Mr. Dixon’s book, has been published 
since man first began to seek after the laws that govern the moral and intellectual 
life of the human race. But its power to amuse is less noteworthy than its instruc- 
tiveness on matters of highest moment. ‘Spiritual Wives’ will be studied with no 
less profit than interest.” — Post. 


“Mr. Dixon has produced an intensely interesting account of one of the most 
remarkable manifestations of the modern social system. He has obtained his in- 
formation from the best sources, sought and secured interviews with the chiefs of 
the movement, and the inner circle of their supporters at home and abroad, The 
facts have been most carefully collected, and are collated with great skill. But what 
strikes us most forcibly is the power and reticence with which the difficult topic is 
discussed in all its bearings. The style of the work is charming. Some of the 
sketches of character are traced with the highest artistic skill. In short, there is 
nothing to desire as regards the manner in which Mr. Dixon has treated his subject. 
Regarded from a literary point of view, the work is eminently successful.” —Globe. 


“Public curiosity is thoroughly awakened on the subject of spiritual wives, and 
these volumes, written in the most vivid, animated, and pictorial of styles, will tell 
us all we need know about them. It seems almost superfiuous to say that the moral 
of the book, from first to last, is just what one might expect from a cultivated and 
high-principled English author. Mr. Dixon has treated a difficult and delicate sub- 

t with great refinement and judgment, and has certainly produced a book which 
is calculated to absorb the attention of every intelligent reader.”—<Star. 


“ Thousands of readers have been attracted to ‘ Spiritual Wives’ by the brilliant 
style in which the facts are put forward. The public mind will no longer be ignorant 
of these movements which stir society like the first throes of an earthquake. Mr. 
Dixon accounts with perfect justice for the origin and motives of the singular 
movement. In these unhappy Ebelians and blasph ites we are 


New and Cheaper Edition, in Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. each 56. 


SERMONS 


BY THE LATE 


REV. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, 
M.A., of Brighton. 
The First Volume will be ready on the 27th instant. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF THE LATE 


REV. FRED. W. ROBERTSON, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847-53. 


Edited by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


New and Uniform Edition, in Six Monthly Volumes, fep. 8vo. each 5s. of 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


On the 27th inst., Vol. I. 
PAULINE—PARACELSUS—STRAFFORD. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


bidden to discover the unquiet and disordered result of great x earnest changes in 
social view.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“ We recommend to thoughtful persons the perusal of these 
many pregnant reflections on the history of the movements which they chronicle. 
A lithe and sinewy style, and a picturesque knowledge of the most attractive literary 
forms, enable Mr. Dixon to make his subject at once interesting and instructive. 
The tone of the composition is refined and pure to a degree. There is not a coarse 
line or a coarse thought throughout the two volumes.”—London Review. 

“ The most remarkable work of the season, which all thoughtful men will read 
with absorbed interest, and which will scarcely startle more readers than it charms. 
The literary merit of the book is high ; the style the author's best.”—Leader. 


UURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 


ON THE WING. 


By the late Emperor MAXIMILIAN, 


LONDON : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. 


NEW WORK ON ROME, 


Just ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait of Garibaldi, taken just before 
starting for Rome, 


FROM ROME TO MENTANA. 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. 


LE CURE D’ARS. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE CURE D’ARS: 


A Memoir of Pere Jean Baptiste Vianney. 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. 


This day is published, crown 8vo. with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


LAKE VICTORIA: 


A. Narrative of Explorations in Search of the Source of the Nile. 
COMPILED FROM THE MEMOIRS OF CAPTAINS SPEKE AND GRANT. 


By GEORGE C. SWAYNE, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Of whom may be had, 
CAPTAIN SPEKE’S JOURNAL of the DISCOVERY of the 


NILE. &vo. with numerous Illustrations, from Drawings by Captain Grant, 21s. 


A WALK ACROSS AFRICA ; or, Domestic Scenes from my 
Nile Journal. By J. A. Gnawz, Captain Bengal Army. 8vo. 18s, 


- 


On the 27th inst., with tinted Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SCENES AND STUDIES OF 
SAVAGE LIFE. 


By GILBERT MALCOLM SPROAT. 


SMITH, ELDER, & Ov., 65 CORNHILL. 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
On the 27th inst., Vol. I. 


THE NEWCOMES. 
With 24 Steel Engravings by Richard Doyle, and numerous Woodcuts. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, crown S8vo. 2s. 


PRACTICAL NOTES ON WINE. 


By EDWARD LONSDALE BECKWITH, 
Associate Juror and Reporter on Wines at the Paris Exhibition, 1267. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNITILL. 


Just published, Second Edition, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


TIME AND TIDE BY WEARE 
AND TYNE: 


Twenty-five Letters to a Working Man of Sunderland on the 
Laws ot Work. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D, 
Honorary Student of Christ Church, Oxon. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “Mr. Wynyard’s Ward,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
WHAT STOPS THE WAY? 
Or, Our Two Great Difficulties. 
WITH SOME NEW HINTS CONCERNING THE WAY. 
By WILLIAM ELLIs. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[February 22, 1868. 


CHAPMAN & 


HALL’S LIST. 


REV. ALEXANDER DYCE’S EDITION OF THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Now complete, 9 vols. demy 8vo. £4 4s. 


THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 


the Rev. ALEXANDER 


*« The best text of Shakespeare w! yet appeared........ Mr. Dyce’s edition 
is a great work, rr of his panne tg and for the present it contains the 
standard text.” Times. 

“We have no space for more than a word of welcome to Mr. Dyce’s new and 
beautifully-printed edition of the Works of Shakespeare. As a critic of Shakespeare, 
Mr. Dyce combines qualifications which have never before met in one man ; and, 
fearlessly following his own am, he is giving us an edition worthy of both 
editor and poet.”— Quarterly Review. 


“ A comprehensive Glossary to Shakespeare, just issued, completes notable 
edition of the poet’s works for which we are indebted to Mr. Dyce. tonne 
it is the best Glossary to Shakespeare yet published would be a measure of Praise 
altogether inadequate to express the great merits of this compilation. In accuracy, 
felicity of explanation, and in all that constitutes the efficiency of such a work, we 
think that Mr. Dyce’s Glossary will remain for a long time, as it certainly is at 
present, unrivalled.” —Atheneum. 


On the 27th inst. (for MARCH), 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Contents: 
1, PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. By F. W. Farrar, F.R.S. 
2, JUNIUS, FRANCIS, AND LORD MANSFIELD. By Henman Menivace. 
3. THE THEORY OF CLERICAL OBLIGATION. By Rowzann Witiiams, 
4. LEONORA CASALONI. Chaps.1—4. By T. A. Taotcore. 
5. HISTORICAL PREDICTION. By Lionet A. Tortemacue. 
6. THE INTERNAL CONFLICT IN AMERICA. By M. D. Conway. 
7. IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. By J. Gopxin. 
8. A FRAGMENT ON THE GENESIS OF MORALS. By the Eprror, 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of MASSIMO 


D’AZEGLIO. Translated, with Notes and an Introduction, by Count MAFFEI. 
2 vols. post 8vo. (/mmediately. 


THE OCEAN WORLD: a Descriptive History 


of the Sea and its Inhabitants. By Louis Ficuimr. Demy 8vo. with 
424 Illustrations. [On the 28th. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN and DIVERS. By 


ALPHONSE Esquiros. Post 8vo. (Next week. 
LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 
J. A. Sr. Jonx. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 
HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S NEW POEMS. 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By 


the Hon. Rosert Lyrron (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 
Portrait, 24s. 


LAST WINTER in ALGERIA. By Mrs. H. 


Lioyp Evans. Crown 8vo. with Map, 10s, 6d. 


FAR AWAY: Sketches of Life and Scenery 


in Mauritius. By C. J. BoyLe. Crown 8vo, Frontispiece, 9s. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY THROUGH 


ABYSSINIA. By Henry Duron. Second Edition, post 8vo. with 3 Maps, 
price 10s. 6d. 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. By 


oe. BRACKENBURY, R.A., Assistant Director of Artillery Studies. Post 
vo. 


STUDIES of a WANDERING OBSERVER. 


By W. W. IRELAND, M.D. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


EDWIN the FAIR, and ISAAC COMNENUS. 


By Henry Taytor, D.C.L. Fifth Edition, 8vo. 5s. [This day. 


WITH the FRENCH in MEXICO. By 


ie Frontispiece, 3 Maps, and 
40 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d, 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 


WALTER BAGEHOT. Post 8vo, 9s. 


OWEN MEREDITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


New and Collective Edition, fep. 8vo.each vol. 6s. Vol. I.—Clytemnestra, 
and Poems Lyrical and Descriptive. Vol. II.—Lucile. 


LUCILE. By Owen Mereprira (Hon. Robert 


Lytton). With 24 Illustrations by G. Du Maurier, 15s, 


ENGLISH WRITERS. From Chaucer to 
Dunbar. By HENRY Mose of English Literature at University 
College, Demy 8vo. 1 

*,* This Issue tofmne the First Part of Vol. II. 
THE WRITERS BEFORE CHAUCER, forming Vol. I., in Two Parts. 
Part I., 10s.; Part 12s, 


ABD-EL-KADER: a Biography. Written 


by Colonel Cuurcuitt. With Facsimile Letter. Post 8vo. 


re of GEN. JAMES OGLETHORPE. 


ee, Wricut, Author of “ Life of General Wolfe.” Post 8vo. with 


6d, 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called Frederick the Great, 
6 vols. demy 8vo. Portraits and Maps, £6. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES, with Elucidations 
and Connecting Narrative. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


LIFE OF JOHN STERLING AND LIFE OF SCHILLER. 1 yol, 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 vols. crown 8yo, 24s, 
SARTOR RESARTUS AND HERO WORSHIP. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

CHARTISM, AND PAST AND PRESENT. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
TRANSLATIONS FROM GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 vol. crown 8yo. 6s, 
MEISTER. By GorrHe. A Translation. 2 vols. crown 


SHOOTING” NIAGARA :—AND AFTER? Crown 8vo. 6d. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. Iilus- 


trated Library oe, beautifully printed in post 8vo. and carefully 
revised by the Author, with the Original Illustrations, each 8s, 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. Cheap 


and uniform Edition, 18 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispieces, cloth, £3 14s, 


MR. DICKENS’S WORKS.—* The Charles 


Dickens Edition.” Volumes already published : 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
OLIVER TWIST. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 
DOMBEY AND SON, With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 8 Illustrations, 3s, 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 8 Illustrations and Portrait, 3s. 6d, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 8 Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 
BARNABY RUDGE. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 
BLEAK HOUSE. With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. (March 1. 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY—The IN- 


FERNO. Literally Translated by Dr. CarLyLe. Second Edition, 14s, 


LIFE and TIMES of OLIVER GOLD- 


SMITH. By Joun Forsrer. Fourth Edition, with 40 Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE HOLY LAND. By W. Hepworrs 


Dixon. New Edition, 1 vol. with 2 Steel and 12 Wood Engravings, post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


LIFE of HOLBEIN. By Raten Wornvm. 


Imperial 8vo. with Portrait, Photographs, and many Plates, 31s. 6d. 


THE GAY SCIENCE: Essays towards a 


Science of Criticism. By E.S. DALLAs. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MYDDELTON POMFRET. By W. H. 


AINSWORTH. 3 vols. (Yext week. 


THE WHITE ROSE. By Wuyrte Metvite. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. (Ready at all Libraries. 


MARFIE GLYDE: a Sketch. By L. Maxine 


Wyrncn. 2 vols. [This day. 


ALICE GRAEME: a Novel. 2 vols. post 


8vo. [Next week, 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of 


Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 3 vols. 
a Story of the 


UNDER TWO FLAGS: 


Household and the Desert. By Ourpa. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


GARDENHURST: a Novel. By <Avya ©. 
STEELE. Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

SABINA. By Lady Woop. Second Edition, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 

THE LORD of ALL: a Novel. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. “ For Love shall still be Lord of All.” 

PIEBALD: a Novel. By R. F. Boyte. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


_ CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


RGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London ; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
Office, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, February 22, 1868. 
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